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FIRST OF TWO PARTS 


His reputation now solidly established— with topnotch nov- 
els like ” Under Pressure,” ”Do I Wake or Dream?” and 
Dune ( a double prize-winner, having taken both a Hugo 
and a Science Fiction Writers of America award as the best 
s-fnov>el of 1965) — ex-newspaperman and photographer Frank 
Herbert reaches even higher with "Heaven Makers” — which 
offers the chilling hypothesis that all the world really is a 
stage with each of us — especially nurse Ruth Hudson and 
psychologist Andy Thurlow — its players. And who the aud- 
ience? Why, all those Chem out there, of course, watch- 
ing us on their pantovive sets! 


The Heaven Makers 
FRANK HERBERT 


llliMtratMi by MORROW 


Every man is as Heaven made 
him, and sometimes a greatdeal 
worse. 

— Miguel de Cervantes — 

F ull of forebodings and the 
most unique tensions that an 
adult Chem had ever experienced, 
Kelexel the Investigator came 
down into the stoiyship where it 
hid beneath the ocean. He 
pressed his slender craft through 
the barrier that stood like lines of 
insect legs in the green mmrk and 
debarked on the long grey land- 
ing platform. 

All. around him flickering yel- 
low discs and globes of working 
craft arrived and departed. It was 
early daylight topside, and from 


this ship Fraffin the Director was 
composing a story. 

To be here, Kelexel thought. 
Actually to be on Fraffin’s 
world. 

He felt that he knew this world 
intimately— all those hoiurs be- 
fore the pantovive watching Fraf- 
fin’s stories about the place un- 
roll before his eyes. Backgroimd 
study for the investigation it’d 
been called. But what Chem 
wouldn’t have traded places with 
him then— gladly? 

To be on Fraffin’s world! 

That morning topside— he had 
seen such mornings many times, 
caught by Fraffin’s shooting 
crews: the tom sky, cloud-piUars 
on gilded cushions. And thecrea- 
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tures! He could almost hear a 
priestmother murmuring, her 
voice firmly hesitant before a 
Chem posing as a god. Ah, such 
buttersoft women thQ^ were, 
generous with their barbed 
kisses. 

But those times were gone— 
except for Fraffin’s reels. The 
creatures of this worid had been 
herded into new avenues of ex- 
citement. 

In the pangs of remembering 
Fraffin’s stories, Kelexel recog- 
nized his own ambivalence. 

I must not weaken, bethought. 

There was an element of gran- 
diose posturing in the thought 
(hand on breast), and Kelexel 
permitted an inward chuckle at 
himself. Fraffin had done that 
for him. Fraffin had taught many 
a Chem a great deal about him- 
self. 

In spite of the confusion on 
the landing platform, the Dis- 
patcher noted Kelexel almost im- 
mediately and sent a hovering 
robot questioner before whose 
single eye Kelexel bowed and 
said; "I am a visitor, Kelexel by 
name.” 

He did not have to say he was 
a rich visitor. His craft and his 
clothing said that for him. The 
clothing was the quiet forest 
green of neversoil and cut for 
comfort; leotards, a simple tunic 
and an all purpose cape. It gave 
his squat, bow-legged form a 
look of rich dignity, setting off 
the silvery Chem-of-Chem skin. 
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forcing attention onto the big 
face with its rock like angles and 
planes, the sunken and pene- 
trating brown eyes. 

The craft which he left in a 
rest slot beneath the traffic lanes 
for the working crews was a 
needleship which could stitch its 
way across any void in the Chem 
universe. Only the wealthiest en- 
trepreneurs and Servants of the 
Primacy owned such ships. Even 
Fraffin didn’t possess one, pre- 
ferring (so it was said) to plow 
his wealth back into the world 
which had brought him such 
fame. 

Kelexel, a visitor— hQ felt con- 
fidence in the cover. The Bureau 
of Criminal Repression had pre- 
pared his role and trappings with 
care. 

"Welcome, visitor Kelexel,” 
the Dispatcher said, his voice 
an:q)lified through the robot to 
override the storyship activity. 
"Take the flex ramp on your left. 
Please register with our Greeter 
at the head of the ramp. May 
your stay with us relieve bore- 
dom.” 

"My gratitude,” Kelexel said. 

Ritual, everything was ritual, 
he thought. Even here. 

He fitted his bowed legs to the 
riding clamps. The ramp whisked 
him across the platform, up 
through a red hatch, along ablue 
passageway to a glistening ebony 
orifice. The orifice expanded to 
reveal a iSmall room and the 


Greeter’s flashing lights, couch 
and dangling connections. 

Kelexel eyed the robo-coup- 
lings, knowing they must be 
linked to the storyship’s Central 
Directory. Here was the true mo- 
ment of test for his cover, the 
heart of Ship Security. 

The tensions boiling in him 
filled Kelexel with sudden won- 
der. He felt no fear for his per- 
son; under his skin— part of his 
skin— lay the web armor which 
immunized all Chem from vio- 
lence. It was in^)robable that 
they could harm him. Something 
approaching the entire Chem civ- 
ilization was required to harm 
an individual. Such decisions 
came rarely and then only be- 
cause of a clear and positive 
threat to all Chem. 

Butfoiur previous investigators 
had come here and returned to 
report "no crime” when all sur- 
face evidence pointed to some- 
thing profoundly wrong in 
Fraffin’s private empire. Most 
disquieting was the fact that all 
four had left the Service to start 
their own storyships out on the 
rims. 

Kelexel held this knowledge to 
him now, secure in the Chem 
oneness, the shared unity that 
Tiggywaugh’s web gave each 
Chem with his immortality. 

I’m ready for you. Greeter, 
he thought. 

He already knew the Primacy’s 
suspicions must be correct. Sens- 
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es trained to respond to the 
slightest betrayal recorded more 
than enough here to bring him 
to full alert. Signs of decadence 
he’d expected. Storyships were 
outposts and outposts tended 
that way. But there was a sur- 
feit of other symptoms. Certain 
of the crew moved with that air 
of knowledgeable superiority 
which flashed like a warning 
light in the police eye. There 
was a casual richness of garb 
on even the lowliest menials. 
There was a furtive something 
here which oozed from the one- 
ness of the web. 

He’d seen inside several of the 
working craft, noted the silver 
sheen on handles of concealment 
controls. The creatures of this 
world had long since passed the 
stage where Chem could legally 
reveal themselves on the smf ace. 
It was one thing to nudge and 
herd and manipulate intelligent 
creatures for the sake of enter- 
tainment— "to relieve boredom’’ 
—quite another thing to sow the 
seeds of an awareness that could 
explode against the Chem. 

No matter Fraffin’s fame and 
stature, he’d taken a wrong tunv 
ing somewhere. That was ob- 
vious. The stupidity of such an 
action put a sour taste in Kelex- 
el’s mouth. No criminal could 
escape the Primacy’s endless 
searching— not forever. 

Still, this was Fraffin’s story- 
ship — Fraffin who had given the 
Chem siurcease from inunortal 


boredom, given them a world of 
profound fascination in story af- 
ter story. 

He felt those stories in his 
memory now, sensed the ringing 
of old bells, their soimd falling, 
lingering, falling— the parapets of 
awareness roaring there to willy- 
nilly purpose. Ahhh, how Fraf- 
fin’s creatures caught the mind! 
It was in part their similarity to 
the Chem, Kelexel felt. They 
made one disregard their gigan- 
tism. They forced one to identify 
with their dreams and emotions. 

Remembering, remembering, 
Kelexel heard the music of bow- 
strings, warcries and whimpers, 
kite-shadowed silences on bloody 
fields— :all Fraffin’s doing. He re- 
membered a fair Gutian female, 
a slave being marched to Baby- 
lon in the time of Cabyses— an 
Egyptian woman taken with her 
child. 

The spoil of the bow, Kelexel 
thought, recalling the sweep of 
that one story. One lost female, 
yet how she lingered in his mem- 
ory, She had been sacrificed be- 
fore Nin-Girsu who blessed com- 
merce and litigation and was in 
reality the voice of a Chem Ma- 
nipulator in Fraffin’s pay. 

But here were names and crea- 
tm-es and events the Chem would 
never have known were it not 
for Fraffin. This world, Fraffin’s 
storyship empire, had become a 
byword in the Chem universe. 
It would not be easy (nor popu- 
lar) to topple such a one, but 
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Kelexd could see that it must 
be done. 

I must destroy you, Kelexel 
thought as he coupled himself to 
the Greeter. He stared with quiet 
interest up at the scanners which 
flowed across him, searching, 
searching. This was normal and 
to be expected from Ship Seciu:- 
ity. To be a Chem immortal was 
to submit to this as a matter of 
course. There could be no threat 
to any Chem except from his 
fellow Chem united — and the 
Chem could be united by false 
ideas as well as true ones. False 
assumptions, fantastic plots— 
only the Primacy was supposed 
proof against such base maneu- 
vers. Fraffin had to satisfy him- 
self that the visitor wasn’t a 
competitor’s spy intending secret 
harm. 

How little you know of harm, 
Kelexel thought as he felt the 
Greeter probe him. I need only 
my senses and my memory to 
destroy you. 

He wondered then what specif- 
ic criminal act would trip up 
Fraffin. Was he breeding some 
of his creatures for short stature, 
selling them as pets? Were his 
people openly fraternizing with 
their planet-bound giants? Was 
secret knowledge being fed to the 
creatures? They did, after ail, 
have crude rockets and satellites. 
Was theirs an unreported infec- 
tious intelligence, full of im- 
munes, ready to blast out into 


the universe and oppose the 
Chem? 

It must be one of these, Kelexel 
thought. The signs of secrecy 
were all here on Fraffin’s world. 
There was guilty knowledge in 
the storyship. 

Why would Fraffin do such a 
stupid thing? Kelexel wondered. 
The criminal! 

The Greeter’s report came to 
Fraffin where he sat at his pan- 
tovive editing the latest rushes 
on his current story. 

The war, the war, the lovely 
Hide war, he was thinking. 

And oh, how Chem audiences 
loved the effect (rf flame-lighted 
nights, the naked pantings of 
these creatures in their mortal 
struggles. One of their leaders 
reminded him of Cato— the same 
eternally ancient features, the 
cynical glaze of inward-drinking 
eyes. Cato, now . . . there’d been 
a grand story. 

But the pantovive’s three-di- 
mensional images faded, the trac- 
ing light receded before the pri- 
ority of a message, and there 
was Ynvic’s face staring at him, 
her bald head glistening under 
the lights in her surgery, her 
heavy brows arched in a quiz- 
zical frown. 

"A visitor calling himself Ke- 
lexel has arrived,” she said. (And 
Fraffin, watching the flash of 
her teeth, the heavy lips, 
thought She’s overdue for re- 
juvenation.) "This Kelexel most 
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likely is the Investigator we’ve 
been expecting,” she added. 

Fraffin straightened, uttered a 
curse that’d been popular on his 
world in the time of Hasdrubal: 
"Bal, bum their seed!” Then; 
"How certain are you?” 

"The visitor is a visitor to per- 
fection,” Ynvic said. She shrug- 
ged. "He is too perfect. Only the 
Bureau could be that perfect.” 

Fraffin settled back into his 
editing chair. She was probably 
correct. The Investigator’s tim- 
ing was about right. Out in the 
Chem universe they didn’t have 
this feeling for the nicety of tim- 
ing. Time ran at such a crazy 
speed for most Chem. But asso- 
ciation with the creatures of this 
world imparted a pseudo-sense 
of time. Yes, it was probably the 
Investigator. 

He looked up and around at 
his silver-wall^ salon-office in 
the heart of the storyship. This 
long low place crammed with 
creative machinery and the de- 
vices of relaxation usually re- 
mained insulated from transient 
planetary distractions. As a rule, 
only Ynvic dared disturb him at 
his work here. She would not do 
it lightly. Something about this 
visitor, Kelexel, had alerted her. 

Fraffin sighed. 

Even through the storyship’s 
sophisticated barriers and the 
deeps of ocean in which they 
hid, he often felt that he could 
sense the passage of the planet’s 


sun and moon and that troubles 
waited for the worst conjunc- 
tions to plague himi 

Waiting behind him on his desk 
was a report from Lutt, his Mas- 
ter-of-Craft, that a new three- 
man shooting crew, youngsters 
of promise all, had been out on 
the surface with shields down, 
letting the natives see them, stir- 
ring up a storm of local specu- 
lation. Teasing the natives was, 
of course, an ancient diversion 
with the Chem of this storyship. 

But not now. 

Why did they choose this par- 
ticular moment? he wondered. 

"We’ll throw this Kelexel a 
sop,” he said. "Th^ shooting 
crew that was out teasing the 
natives. Dismissal for all of them 
and for the dispatcher who al- 
lowed them to surface without 
an old hand as guide.” 

"They may talk,” Ynvic said. 

"They don’t dare,” he said. 
"Anyway, explain what’s hap- 
pen^ and send them along with 
recommendations to one of the 
new ships. I hate to lose them, 
but . . .” He shrugged. 

"Is that all you’re going to 
do?” Ynvic asked. 

Fraffin passed a hand over his 
eyes, scratched his left brow. Her 
meaning was clear, but he hated 
to abandon the lovely little war. 
He stared into the glittering shell 
of the pantovive where his mem- 
ory still held the lingering im- 
ages of violence. If he pulled out 
his Manipulators, the natives 
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likely would settle their differ- 
ences across a conference table. 
They had that tendency more 
and more of late. 

Again, he thought of the prob- 
lems awaiting him at his desk. 
There was the memo from Albik, 
the storychief, the usual com- 
plaint* "If you wish me to cover 
this much story action simulta- 
neously, then I must have more 
skimmers and platforms, more 
shooting crews, more cutting- 
room operators . . . more . . . 
more , . . more . . .” 

Fraffin longed for the good 
old days when Birstala had been 
his storychief. There was a man 
capable of making his own de- 
cisions when the equipment and 
crews wouldn’t stretch. But Bir- 
stala had succumbed to the im- 
mortal nemesis, boredom. He had 
his own storyship now with the 
seed from this planet and his 
own world somewhere off be- 
yond the beyond. He had his 
own problems. 

"Maybe you should sell out,” 
Ynvic said. 

He glared at her. "That’s im- 
possible and you know why!” 

"The right buyer . . .” 

"Ynvic!” 

She shrugged. 

Fraffin pushed himself out of 
the editing chair, crossed to his 
desk. Its immersed viewscreen 
showed the discus galaxies and 
variable stars of the Chem birth- 
worlds. A touch of the controls 
and this scene vanished to pre- 


sent a view from space looking 
down on their private little plan- 
et, this blue-green worid with 
its patterns of clouds over seas 
and continents, the sharp flakes 
of star cosmos beyond. 

His own features lay there sud- 
denly reflected in the desk’s pol- 
ished siuface as though swim- 
ming out of the planet* the 
sensual mouth in a straight line, 
nostrils flared in his narrow 
hocdsed nose, dark eyes brood- 
ing under overhanging brows, 
the high forehead with twin 
coves of silvery Chem flesh in 
the short black hair. 

Ynvic’s face came through the 
Central Directory’s message cen- 
ter relays to dance above the 
desk and stare at him expec- 
tantly. 

"I’ve given my opinion,” she 
said. 

Fraffin looked up at the Ship- 
surgeon, a bald, round-faced 
Chem of the Ceyatril breed— old, 
old even by Chem standards— 
extravagant with age. A thou- 
sand stars such as the sun which 
whirled this planet in its loop of 
gravity could have been bom 
and died in the life of Shipsur- 
geon Ynvic. There were rumors 
she’d been a planet buyer once 
and even a member of Ae Larra 
crew which had probed the other 
dimensions. She wouldn’t say, 
naturally, but the story persisted. 

"I can never sell it, Ynvic,” 
he said. "You know that.” 
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"A Chem is wise to avoid the 
word never,” she said. 

"What do our sources say 
about this Kelexel?” he asked. 

"That he’s a rich merchant, 
recently allowed to breed, fa- 
vored by the Primacy.” 

"And you think he’s the new 
snooper.” 

"I think it.” 

If Ynvic thinks it, then it’s 
probably true, he thought. 

He knew he was stalling, va- 
cillating. He didn’t want to drop 
the lovely little war and gear the 
ship to meet this new threat. 

Perhaps Ynvic’s right, he 
thought. I’ve been here too long, 
eaten too much identification 
with our poor, ignorant natives. 

Another snooper from the Bur- 
eau come to watch us! 

And what the man sought 
could not be hidden long. Ynvic 
was saying that to him with 
every word and gesture. 

I should abandon this planet, 
he thought. How did I absorb 
so much identification with these 
gross, stupid savages? We don’t 
even share death in common. 
They die; we don’t 

I’ve been one of their gods! 

What if this snooper cannot 
be tempted? 

Damn the Bureau! 

"He’s not going to be an easy 
one, this Investigator,” Ynvic 
said. "He poses as one of the 
very rich. H he bids on the ship, 
why not confound them— sell out. 
What could they do? You could 


plead ignorance; the entire ship 
would back you.” 

"Dangerous . . . dangerous,” 
Fraffin said. 

"But enough profit to oppose 
any danger,” she said. 

"Any danger?” 

"As the parable has it,” Ynvic 
said, "the Gods smile on profit.” 

Gods, commerce and bureauc- 
racy, Fraffin thought. These en- 
dure, even among our poor 
savages. But I’m trapped here, 
grown too much like my simple 
creatures. He held out his right 
hand, looked at the palm. My 
hand’s in their every heritage. 
I’m the germ of yesterday resur- 
recting faces out of Babylon. 

"Kelexel has requested an in- 
terview with the great Fraffin,” 
Ynvic said. "He’s been . . .” 

"I’ll see him,” Fraffin said. 
He hid his palm in a clenched 
fist. "Yes. Send huh to me.” 

"No!” Ynvic said. "Refuse him, 
let your agents . . .” 

"On what grounds? I’ve seen 
other rich merchants.” 

"Any grounds. Whim, an ar- 
tist’s impulse, pressure of work.” 

"I think I shall see him. Is he 
internally instrumented?” 

"Of course not; they wouldn’t 
be that simple. But why would 
you . . .” 

"To feel him out.” 

"You’ve professionals for that 
job.” 

"But he wants to see me.” 

"Here is real danger. Let him 
once suspect and he’ll not bid. 
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He’ll just snoop xintil he has us 
all in his noose.” 

"He may not bid anyway. 
Someone must find what will 
tempt him.” 

"We know what’ll tempt him! 
But let him get just the faintest 
hint that we can interbreed with 
these savages, the most vague 
suspicion, and we’ve lost him 
. . . and ourselves as well.” 

"I’m not a child to be lectured 
to, Ynvic. I’ll see him.” 

"You’re determined, then?” 

"I am. Where is he?” 

"Out on the surface with a 
tour crew.” 

"Ahhh. And we’re monitoring, 
of course. What does he think 
of our creatures?” 

"The conventional things: 
they’re so gross, ugly— like cari- 
catures of Chem humanity.” 

"But what do his eyes say?” 

"The females interest him.” 

"Of course they do.” 

"Then you’re going to with- 
draw from the war drama, and 
set up a story for him?” 

"W^at else can we do?” His 
voice revealed frustration and 
resignation. 

"What’ll you use? That little 
group in Delhi?” 

"No, I’m saving that one for 
an emergency, a real emer- 
gency.” 

"The girls’ school in Leeds?” 

"Inappropriate. What do you 
think, Ynvic— will violence catch 
his mind?” 


"Definitely. It’s the murder 
school in Berlin, then, eh?” 

"No, no! I think I have some- 
thing much better. I’ll discuss it 
after I’ve seen him. As soon as 
he returns, have . . .” 

"One moment,” Ynvic said. 
"Not the immune— not that one!” 

"Why not? Compromise him 
completely.” 

"That’s all this investigator 
would need! That alone without 

"The immune can be killed at 
any time,” Fraffin said. 

"This Kelexel is not stupid!” 

"I’U be cautious.” 

"Just remember, old friend,” 
Ynvic said, "that I’m in this as 
deeply as you. Most of the crew 
could probably get off with sen- 
tences of constructive labor, but 
I’m the one who faked the gene 
samples we sent the Primacy.” 

"I hear you,’’ Fraffin said. 
"The word is caution.” 

Feeling reasonably secure be- 
hind his cover, Kelexel paused 
just inside the salon-office of the 
storyship director. He cast a 
searching look around the room; 
such interesting signs of wear on 
furnishings supposedly resistant 
to such depletion. The control 
supports of an editing chair 
showed a polished glitter where 
Fraffin’s arms had rested. 

He has been here a very long 
time indeed, Kelexel thought. We 
are right to suspect the worst. A 
Chem’s attention span cannotbe 
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that long — unless there are for- 
bidden attractions. 

"Visitor Kelexel,” Fraffin said, 
rising. He indicated a chair facing 
him across the desk, a simple 
wooden artifact native to this 
place. It was a nice touch of the 
exotic, made a stranger feel un- 
comfortably alien and imadapted 
to outpost living. Fraffin himself 
occupied a conventional floater 
seat, its body sensors tuned to his 
personal needs. 

Kelexel bowed over the immers- 
ed viewer in the desk, used the 
formal greeting: "Director Fraf- 
fin, the light of a billion suns 
could not add one candlepowerto 
thy brilliance.” 

Oh, Lords of Being, Fraffin 
thought. One of t/iose.'He smiled, 
timed his seating to coincide with 
Kelexel. 

"I grow dim in the presence of 
my guest,” Fraffin said. "How 
may I serve such a distinguished 
person?” And he thought Pref- 
erably on buttered toast. 

Kelexel swallowed, felt sud- 
denly uneasy. Something about 
Fraffin bothered him. The direc- 
tor was such a small man- 
dwarfed by the desk and its in- 
struments. Fraffin’s skin was the 
milk-silver of the Sirihadi Chem, 
almost matching the room’s walls. 
It was the man’s stature; that was 
it. Kolexel had expected someone 
larger— not as large as the vassals 
of this planet, certainly . . . but 
. . . larger . . . something to go 


with all the power visible in his 
features. 

"You were very kind to grant 
me your time,” Kelexel said. 

Conventionally, Fraffin said: 
"What is time to the Chem?” 

But Kelexel didn’t rise to the 
cliche. The power in Fraffin’s 
face! It was a famous face, of 
course— the black hair, the pits 
of eyes under jutting brows, crag 
cheeks, outcroppings of nose and 
jaw. Large reproductions of that 
face danced on the air wherever a 
Fraffin story was shown. But the 
actual flesh and bone man bore 
an unretouched resemblance to 
the reproductions that Kelexel 
found disturbing. He had expect- 
ed more false drama in one or the 
other. He had expected disparity, 
a sham somewhere to help him 
see through these people. 

"Visitors don’t usually request 
an interview with the director,” 
Fraffin said, prodding. 

"Yes, yes, of course,” Kelexel 
said. "I’ve a . . .” He hesitated, 
realization coming over him. 
Everything about Fraffin— timbre 
of voice, the rich skin color, the 
total aura of vitality— it all spc^e 
of recent rejuvenation. But Fraf- 
fin’s cycle was known to the Bur- 
eau. He wasn’t due for rejuvena- 
tion in this period. 

"Yes?” Fraffin said. 

"I’ve ... a rather personal re- 
quest,” Kelexel said. 

"Not for employment, I hope,” 
Fraffin said. "We’ve so . . .” 
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"Nothing for myself,” Kelexel 
said. "My interest level is quite 
low. Travel seems to satisfy me. 
However, druing my last cycle I 
was permitted to have a male off- 
spring.” 

How fortunate for you,” Fraffin 
said, and he held himself still and 
watchful, wondering; Could the 
man know? Is it possible? 

"Mmmm, yes,” Kelexel said. 

' ' My offspring , however, requires 
constant diversion. I’m prepared 
to pay a very high price for the 
privilege of placing him withy oiu: 
organization until my contract of 
responsibility terminates.” 

Kelexel sat back, waiting. "He 
will be suspicious of you, na- 
turally, ” the Bureau’s experts 
has said. "He will think you 
seek to place a spy among his 
crewmen. Be alert to his inner 
reactions when you make your 
offer.” 

Watching now, Kelexel saw the 
Director’s disquiet. Is he fearful? 
Kelexel wondered. He shouldn’t 
be fearful — not yet 

"It saddens me,” Fraffin said, 
"but no matter the offer, I must 
refuse.” 

Kelexel pursed his lips, then; 
"Would you refuse . . .” And he 
named a price that astonished 
Fraffin. 

That’s half as much as I could 
get for my entire planetary hold- 
ing, Fraffin thought. Is it pos- 
sible Ynvic’s wrong about him? 
This couldn’tbeanattempttoput 
a spy am ong us. All our crewmen 
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are bound to the compact of 
shared guilt No new man can 
learn what we do until he’s hope- 
lessly compromised. And the 
Buerau wouldn’t try to buy one 
of us. They don’t dare give me 
grounds for pleading entrap- 
ment. 

"Is it not enough?” Kelexel 
asked. He stroked his chin. The 
Bvueau’s experts had said; "You 
must act the part of a responsible 
citizen concerned over his parent- 
al contract, perhaps even a bit 
doting and slightly embarrassed 
by it” 

"It, uhh, grieves me,” Fraffin 
said, "but there’s no price I’ll ac- 
cept. Were I to lower the barriers 
to one rich man’s crffspring, my 
ship soon would become a haven 
for dilettantes. We’re a working 
crew, chosen only for talent. If 
yom- offspring wishes to train for 
a post, however, and go through 
the normal channels . . .” 

"Not even if I doubled the of- 
fer?” Kelexel asked. 

Is it really the Bureau behind 
this clown? Fraffin wondered. Or 
could he be one of the Galaxy 
Buyers? 

Fraffin cleared his troat. "No 
price. I am sorry.” 

"Perhaps I’ve offended you?” 

"No. It’s just that my decision 
is dictated by self preservation. 
Work is our answer to the Chem 
nemesis . . .” 

"Ahh, boredom,” Kelexel mur- 
mured. 

"Precisely,” Fraffin said. 
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"Were I to open the doors to any 
bored person with enough wealth, 
I’d multiply all our problems. Just 
today I dismissed four crewmen 
for actions that’s be commonplace 
were I to hire my people the way 
you suggest.’’ 

"Four dismissed?” Kelexel 
said. "Lords of Preservation! 
What’d they do?” 

"Deliberately lowered their 
shields, let the natives see them. 
Enough of that happens by acci- 
dent without compounding it.” 

How honest and law abiding 
he tries to appear, Kelexel 
thought. But the core of his crew 
has been with him too long, and 
those who leave — even the ones 
he dismisses— won’t talk. Some- 
thing’s at work here which can’t 
be explained by legality. 

"Yes, yes, of coiuse,” Kelexel 
said, assuming a slightly pom- 
pous air. "Can’t have fraterniz- 
ing with the natives out there.” 
He gestured toward the surface 
with a thumb. "Illegal, naturally. 
Damnably dangerous. 

"Raises the immunity level,” 
Fraffin said. 

"Must keep your execution 
squads busy.” 

Fraffin allowed himself a touch 
of pride, sai± "I’ve had to send 
them after fewer than a million 
immimes on my planet. I let the 
natives kill their own.” 

"Only way,” Kelexel agreed. 
"Keep us out of it as much as 
possible. Classic technique. 
You’re justly famous foryour suc- 
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cess at it. Wanted my son to learn 
under you.” 

"I’m sorry,” Fraffin said. 

"Answer’s definitely no?” 

"Definitely.” 

Kelexel shrugged. The Bur- 
eau’ d prepared him for outright 
rejection, but he hadn’t quite pre- 
pared himself for it. He’d hope to 
play out the little game of nego- 
tiation. "I hope I haven’t of- 
fended you,” he said. 

"Of course not,” Fraffin said. 
And he thought: But you’ve 
warned me. 

He had come arovmd to com- 
plete agreement with Ynvic’s sus- 
picions. It was something about 
this Kelexel’s manner— an inward 
caution that didn’t fit the outer 
mask. 

"Glad of that,” Kelexel said. 

"I’m always curious about the 
merchant world’s current price,” 
Fraffin said. "I’m surprised you 
didn’t bid on my entire holding.” 

You think I’ve made a mis- 
take, Kelexel thought. Fool! 
Criminals never learn. 

"My holdings are too diverse, 
require too much of my attention 
as it is,” Kelexel said. "Naturally, 
I’d thought of bidding you out and 
giving all this to my offspring, 
but I’m quite certain he’d make a 
mess of it, ruin it for everyone. 
Couldn’t invite that sort of cen- 
sure on myself, you know.” 

"Perhaps the alternative, 
then,” Fraffin said. "Training, 
the normal channels of applica- 
tion . . .” 
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Kelexel had been prepared and 
sharpened for this task over a 
period long even to the Chem. The 
Primacy and the Bureau con- 
tained men who fed on suspicion, 
and they smarted under con- 
tinued failure with Fraffin’s case. 
Now, the tiny betrayals in Fraf- 
fin’s manner, the patterned eva- 
sions and choice of words were 
siunmed up in the Investigator’s 
awareness. There was illegality 
here, but none of the crimes 
they’d considered and discussed. 
Somewhere in Fraffin’s private 
domain there was a dangerous 
something — odorous and pro- 
foundly offensive. What could it 
be? 

"If it is permitted,” Kelexel 
said, "I shall be happy to study 
your operation and make appro- 
priate suggestions to my off- 
spring. He will be delighted, I 
know, to hear that the great Di- 
rector Fraffin granted me these 
few attentions.” 

And Kelexel thought: Whatever 
your crime is. I’ll find it When 
I do, you’ll pay, Fraffin; you’ll 
pay the same as any other male- 
factor. 

"Very well, then,” Fraffinsaid. 
He expected Kelexel to leave now, 
but the man remained, staring of- 
fensively across the desk. 

"One thing, Kelexel said. "I 
know you achieve quite complex 
special effects with your crea- 
tures. The extreme care, the pre- 
cision engineering of motives and 
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violence— I just wondered: Isn’t 
it rather slow work?” 

The casual ignorance of the 
question outraged Ftaffin, but he 
sensed a warning in it and re- 
membered Ynvic’s words of cau- 
tion. 

"Slow?” he asked. "What’s 
slow to people who deal with in- 
finity?” 

Ahh, Fraffin can be goaded, 
Kelexel thought as he read the 
signs of betrayal. Good. He said: 
"I merely wondered if ... I 
hesitate to suggest it . . . but 
does not slowness equate with 
boredom?” 

Fraffin sniffed. He’d thought 
at first this creature of the Bur- 
eau might be interesting but the 
fellow was beginning to pall. Fraf- 
fin pressed a button beneath his 
desk, the signal to get the new 
story imder way. The sooner they 
were rid of this Investigator the 
better. All the preparations with 
the natives would help now. 
They’d play out their parts with 
rigorous nicety. 

"I’ve offended you at last,” 
Kelexel said, contrition in his 
voice. 

"Have my stories bored you?” 
Fraffin asked. "If so, then I’ve 
offended you.” 

"Never!” Kelexel said. "So 
amusing, humorous. Such diver- 
sity.” 

Amusing, Fraffin thought. Hu- 
morous! 

He glanced at the replay moni- 
tor in his desk, the strip of story 
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action in progress, shielded and 
displayed there only for his eyes. 
His crews already were getting to 
work. The time was ripe for death. 
His people knew the urgency. 

His mind went down, down- 
immersed in the desk viewer, for- 
getting the Investigator, follow- 
ing the petty lives of the natives. 

They are the finite and we the 
infinite, Fraffin thought; Para- 
dox: the finite provides unlimited 
entertainment for the infinite. 
With such poor creatures we in- 
sulate ourselves from lives that 
are endless serial events. Aii, 
Boredom! How you threaten the 
infinite. 

"How pliable your creatures 
are,” Kelexel said, probing. 

Such a bore, this clod, Fraffin 
thought. And he said: "I’ve just 
started a new story, a little gem.” 

"A new story?” Kelexel asked 
puzzled. "Is the war epic com- 
pleted then?” 

"I’ve cut off that story,” Fraf- 
fin said. "It wasn’t going well at 
all. Besides, wars are beginning 
to bore me. But personal con- 
flict now— there’s the thing!” 

"Personal conflict?” Kelexel 
felt the idea was appalling. 

"Ah, the intimacies of vio- 
lence,” Fraffin said. "Anyonecan 
find drama in wars and mi- 
grations, in the rise and fall of 
civilizations and of religions— 
but what would you think of a 
little capsule of a story that fo- 
cuses on a creature who slays its 
mate?” 


Kelexel shook his head. The 
conversation had taken a turn 
that left him floundering. The war 
epic abandoned? A new story? 
i^y? His forebodings returned. 
Was there a way Fraffin could 
harm a fellow Chem? 

"Conflict and fear,” Fraffin 
said. "Ahh, what a wide avenue 
into the susceptibilities these 
are.” 

"Yes . . . yes, indeed,” Kelexel 
murmured. 

"I touch a nerve,^” Fraffin said. 
"Greed here, a desire there, a 
whim in the other place— and 
fear. Yes, fear. When the crea- 
ture’s fully prepared, I arouse 
its fears. The whole mechanism 
performs for me then. They make 
themselves HI! They love! They 
hate! They cheat! They kill! They 
die.” 

Fraffin smiled— clenched teeth 
in the wide mouth. Kelexel found 
the expression menacing. 

"And the most amusing part,” 
Fraffin said, "the most humor- 
ous element is that they think 
they do it of and by themselves.” 

Kelexel forced an answering 
smile. Many time he’d laughed 
at this device in a Fraffin story, 
but now he found the idea some- 
thing less than amusing. He swal- 
lowed, said: "But wouldn’t such 
a story . . .’’—he groped for the 
proper expression— ”. . .be so. . . 
sm^?” 

Small, Fraffin thought. Such a 
clown, this Kelexel. 

"Is it not an ultimate artistry,” 
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Fraffin asked, "if I use a micro- 
scopic incident to show you im- 
mensity? I take the Forever-Now 
right here.” He lifted a clenched 
fist, extended it toward Kelexel, 
opened it to show the palm. "I 
give you something you don’t 
have— mortality . ’ ’ 

Kelexel found the thought re- 
pellent— Fraffin and his grubby 
personal conflict, a slaying a 
petty crime. What a depressing 
idea. But Fraffin was absorbed 
once more in the shielded viewer 
on his desk. What did he see 
there? 

"I fear I’ve overstayed my wel- 
come,” Kelexel ventured. 

Fraffin jerked his gaze upward. 
The clod was going. Good. He 
wouldn’t go far. The net already 
was prepared. What a fine, en- 
tangling mesh it had! 

"The freedom of the ship is 
yours,” Fraffin said. 

"Forgive me if I’ve taken too 
much of your time,” Kelexel said, 
rising. 

Fraffin stood, bowed, made the 
conventional response: "What is 
time to the Chem?” 

Kelexel murmured the formal 
reply: "Time is our toy.” He 
turned, strode from the room, 
thoughts whirling in his mind. 
There was menace in Fraffin’s 
manner. It had something to do 
with what he saw in that viewer. 
A story? How could a story men- 
ace a Chem? 

Fraffin watched the door seal 
itself behind Kelexel, sank back 


into his chair and returned his 
attention to the viewer. It was 
night up there on the surface now, 
and the crucial first incident was 
beginning to unfold. 

A native killing its mate. He 
watched, fighting to maintain 
artistic distance. Subject female, 
appellation Murphey, a figure of 
staggering scarlet imder artificial 
lights. The fog of all pretense was 
scorched from her features by the 
unexpected alien who had been 
her husband. She submitted her 
life now to formidable auguries 
of which she’d had not the slight- 
est hint. The weirds and shades 
of her ancestral gods no longer 
awakened mysteries in her mind. 
The doomfire faces of superstition 
had lost their accustomed places. 

With an abrupt, violent motion, 
Fraffin blanked out the viewer, 
put his hands to his face. Death 
had come to the creature. The 
story would go on of itself, now 
under its own momentum. What 
a way to trap a Chem! 

Fraffin lowered his hands to the 
smooth cold surface of his desk. 
But who was trapped? 

He felt himself stretched sud- 
denly upon a rack of vision, 
sensed a frightened multitude 
within him— the whisperings of 
his own past without beginning. 

What were we—onc^ he won- 
dered. 

There was the Chem ciurse: the 
infinite had no antiquities. Mem- 
ory blurred off back there and one 
went to the artificial memory of 
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records and reels with all their in- 
accuracies. 

What was lost there? he won- 
dered. Did we have damned pro- 
phets with the sickness of butch- 
ery on their tongues, their words 
casting out the salt offatd? What 
spiced fantasy might we uncover 
in our lost beginnings? We’ve 
gods of our own making? How 
did we make them? Do we spit 
now upon our own dust as we 
laugh at my foolish, pliable na- 
tives? 

He could not deflect the sudden 
swarming of his own past— like 
hungry beasts glowing in a sky 
he’d beheld once and which had 
terrorized him into hiding. As 
suddenly as they’d come, they 
were gone. The experience left 
him trembling. He stared at one 
of his own shaking hands. 

/ need distracting entertain- 
ment, he thought. Gods of Pre- 
servation! Even boredom’s pre- 
ferable to this! 

Fraffin pushed himself away 
from his desk. How cold its edge 
felt against his hands! The room 
was suddenly a foreign place, its 
devices alien and hateful. The 
soft curves of his massage couch, 
still shaped to his body, caught his 
attention on the right, and 
he looked away quickly, repel- 
led by the outline that was his 
own body’s 

/ must do something ration- 
al, he thought. 

With a determined effort, he 
stood, made his way across the 
room to the steely convolutions 
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of his pantovive reproducer. He 
slumped into its padded control 
seat, tuned the sensors direct- 
ly to the planet surface up above. 
Satellite relays locked onto the 
machine’s probes and he searched 
out the daylight hemisphere, 
looked for activity there among 
his creatiores— anything in which 
to bmy his awareness. 

Land swam through the view- 
er stage, a wash of checkerboard 
outlines in green and yellows with 
here and there a chocolate brown. 
Highways . . . roads . . . the 
glittering amoeba shape of a city 
—he f ocused down into the streets 
and abruptly had a small crowd 
centered on the stage, the quar- 
ter-sized figures huddled like dolls 
at a comer. They were watching 
a pitchman, a weasel-faced little 
giant in a wrinkled grey suit and 
greasy hat. The native stood co- 
vertly alert behind a flimsy stand 
tray with transparent cover. 

"Fleas!” the pitchman said, and 
his voice carried that intimate im- 
perative of the natiural confidence 
man. "Yes, that’s what they are: 
fleas. But through an ancient and 
secret training method, I make 
them perform fantastic acrobatics 
and marvelous tricks fw you. 
See this pretty girl dance. Here’s 
a little woman who pulls a char- 
iot. And this little girl leaps hur- 
dles! They’ll wrestle and race and 
romp for you! Step right up. Only 
one lira to look through the mag- 
nifying viewers and see these 
marvels!” 
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Do those fleas know they’re 
someone’s property? Fraffin 
wondered. 

For Dr. Androcles Thurlow, it 
began with a telephone ringing 
in the night. 

Thurlow’s fumbling hand 
knocked the receiver to the floor. 
He spent a moment groping for 
it in the dark, still half asleep. 
His mind held trailing bits of a 
dream in which he relived the 
moments just before the blast at 
the Lawrence Radiation lab which 
had injured his eyes. It was a 
familiar dream that had begun 
shortly after the accident three 
months ago, but he felt that it now 
contained a new significance 
which he’d have to examine pro- 
fessionally. 

Psychologist, heal thyself, he 
thought. 

The receiver gave off a tinny 
voice which helped him locate 
it. He pressed it to his ear. 

"Hullo.” His voice carried a 
rasping sound in a dry mouth. 

"Andy?” 

He cleared his throat. "Yes?” 

"This is Clint Mossman.” 

Thurlow sat up, swung his feet 
out of the bed. The rug felt cold 
against his soles. The luminous 
dial of his bedside clock showed 
2:18 a.m. The time and the fact 
that Mossman was the Coimty’s 
chief criminal deputy sheriff 
could only mean an emergency. 
Mossman wahted Dr. Thurlow in 
his capacity as court psychologist. 
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"You there, Andy?” 

"I’m here, Clint. What is it?” 

"I’m afraid I have bad news, 
Andy. Your old girl friend’s 
daddy just killed her mother.” 

For a moment, the words made 
no sense. Old girl friend. He had 
only one old girl friend here, but 
she was now married to someone 
else. 

"It’s Joe Morphey, Ruth Hud- 
son’s daddy,” Mossman said. 

"Oh, God,” Thurlow muttered. 

"I haven’t much time,” Moss- 
man said. "I’m calling from a pay 
phone across the street from Joe’s 
office budding. He’s holed up in 
his office and he has a gvm. He 
says he’U only surrender to you.” 

Thurlow shook his head. "He 
wants to see me?” 

"We need you down here right 
away, Andy. I know this is a tough 
one onyou— Ruth and all, but I’ve 
no choice. I want to prevent a 
gun battle. . .” 

"I warned you people some- 
thing like this was going to hap- 
pen,” Thurlow said. He felt a 
sudden angry resentment against 
Mossman, the entire community 
of Moreno. 

"I haven’t time to argue with 
you,” Mossman said. "I’ve told 
him you’re coming. It shouldn’t 
take more’n twenty minutes to get 
down here. Hurry it up, will you?” 

"Sure, Clint. Right away.” 

Thurlow put the receiver back 
on the phone. He prepared him- 
self for the pain of light, turned 
on the bedside lamp. His eyes 
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began to water immediately. He 
blinked rapidly, wondered if he’d 
ever again be able to experience 
sudden light without pain. 

The realization of what Moss- 
man had said began to grow. His 
mind felt numb. Ruth! Where is 
Ruth? But that wasn’t his concern 
any more. That was Nev Hudson’s 
problem. He began dressing, mov- 
ing softly as he’d learned to do 
in the nights when his father 
was still alive. 

He took his wallet from the 
night stand, found his wristwatch 
and buckled it onto his left wrist. 
The glasses, then— the special po- 
larizing glasses with their adjust- 
able lenses. His eyes relaxed as 
soon as he put them on. Thelight 
took on a sharply defined yellow 
cast. He locked up, caught a view 
of himself in ^e mirror: thin 
face, the dark glasses behind 
heavy black rims, black crewcut 
hair high at the temples, noselong 
with a slight bulge below the 
glasses, wide mouth with slightly 
thicker lower lip, Lincolnesque 
chin, blue-shadowed and with di- 
vergent scar-like creases. 

A drink was what he needed, 
but he knew he couldn’t take the 
time. Poor, sick Joe Murphey, 
he thought. God what a mess! 


Thurlow coimted five sheriff’s 
cars drawn up at an angle to the 
curb in front of the Murphey 
Building as he pulled to a stop 
across the street. Spotlights drew 
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patterns of erratic brilliance 
across the front of the three- 
storey building and the blue and 
white sign above the entrance: 
"J.H. MURPHEY COMPANY- 
FINE COSMETICS.” 

The lights reflected shards of 
brilliance off the sign. They hurt 
Thurlow’s eyes. He shpped out 
on the curb side, searched for 
Mossman. Two furtive huddles of 
men crouched behind cars across 
the street. 

Has Joe been shooting atthem? 
Thurlow wondered. 

He knew he was exposed to the 
dark windows of the building 
across there, but he felt none of 
the fragile loneliness he’d exper- 
ienced in fire fights across the rice 
paddies of the war. He felt it was 
impossible that Ruth’s father 
could shoot at him. There’d been 
only one direction for the man 
to explode— and he’d already 
done that. Murphey was used up 
now, little more than a shell. 

One of the officers across the 
street pushed a bull horn aroimd 
the rear of a car, shouted into it 
"Joe! You, Joe Murphey! Dr. 
Thurlow’s here. Now, you come 
down out of there and give your- 
self up. We don’t want to have 
to come in there shooting.” 

The amplified voice boomed 
and echoed between the budd- 
ings. In spite of the amplifier’s 
distortions, Thurlow recognized 
Mossman’s voice. 

A second-floor window of the 
Miuphey Building opened with a 
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chilling screech. Spotlight circles 
darted across the stone facing, 
centered the movement. A man’s 
voice shouted from darkness be- 
hind the window: "No need to get 
rough, Clint. I see him over there. 
I’ll be down in seven minutes.” 
The window banged shut. 

Thurlow ducked around his car, 
ran across to Mossman. The de- 
puty was a bone-thin man in a 
sack-like tan suit and pale cream 
sombrero. He turned to reveal a 
narrow face full of craggy sha- 
dows from the spotlights’ reflec- 
tions. 

"Hi, Andy,” he said. "Sorry 
about this, but you see how it 
is.” 

"Has he been shooting? ’’Thur- 
low asked. He was surprised at 
the calmness of his own voice. 
Professional training , he 
thought. Th^_ was a psychotic 
crisis, and he was trained to 
handle such matters. 

"No, but he’s got a gun all 
right,” Mossman said. The de- 
puty’s voice sounded weary and 
disgusted. 

"You plan to give him his seven 
minutes?” 

"Should we?” 

"I think so. I think he’ll do ex- 
actly what he said he’ll do. He’ll 
come down and give himself up.” 

"Seven minutes and no more 
then.” 

"Did he say why he wanted to 
see me? 

"Something about Ruth and 
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he’s afraid we’ll shoot him if 
you’re not here.” 

"Is that what he said?” 

"Yeah.” 

"He’s living in a rather involved 
fantasy, that’s clear,” Thurlow 
said. "Perhaps I should go up 
and . . .” 

"I’m afraid I can’t risk giving 
him a hostage.” 

Thurlow sighed. 

"You’re here,” Mossman said. 
"That’s what he asked for. I’ll 
go along with . . .” 

A radio speaker in the car be- 
side them emitted a clanging 
sound, then: "Car nine.” 

Mossman leaned into the car, 
put the microphone to his mouth, 
thumbed the button: "This is car 
nine, over.” 

Thurlow looked around, recog- 
nized some of the officers shel- 
tered behind the cars. He nodded 
to the ones who met his gaze, 
finding it odd how familiar and 
yet unfamiliar the men appeared, 
their faces dim in the polarized 
light which his lenses admitted. 
They were men he saw frequently 
in the courthouse, men he knew 
by first name, but now there was a 
part of them exposed that he’d 
never before seen. 

A metallic crackling came from 
Mossman’s radio. Then; "Jack 
wants to know your ten-oh- eight, 
car nine. Over.” 

Has Ruth heard yeR Thurlow 
wondered. Who’ll break this to 
her . . . and how? 

"Murphy’s still up there in his 
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office,” Mossmansaid. "Dr. Thur- 
low’s here now, and Murphey says 
he’ll give himself up in seven 
minutes. We’re going to wait him 
out. Over.” 

"Okay, Car nine. Jack’s on his 
way wito four more men. Sheriff’s 
stiU out at the house with the 
Coroner. Sheriff says don’t take 
any chances. Use gas if you have 
to. Time is two forty-six; over.” 

"Car nine is seven- oh -five,” 
Mossman said. "Over and out.” 
He hung the microphone in its 
rack, turned back to Thuriow. 
"What a sweet mess!” He pushed 
his cream sombrero back from his 
forehead. 

"There’s no doubt he killed 
Adele?” Thuriow asked. 

"No doubt.” 

"Where?” 

"At their house.” 

"How?” 

"Knife— that big souvenir thing 
he was always waving at barbe- 
cues.” 

Thuriow took a deep breath. It 
fitted the pattern, of course. A 
knife was the sickly logical wea- 
pon. He forced himself to pro- 
fessional calmness, asked: 
"When?” 

"About midnight near as we 
can figure. Somebody called an 
ambulance, but they didn’t think 
to notify us for almost half an 
hour. By the time we got on it, 
Joe was gone.” 

"So you came down here look- 
ing for him?” 

"Something like that.” 
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Thuriow shodt his head. As 
he moved, one of the spotlights 
shifted, and he thought he saw 
an object hanging in the air out- 
side Murphey’s window. He jerk- 
ed his attention upward, and the 
object appeared to flow backward 
up into the dark sky. Th\irlow 
removed his glasses, rubbed his 
eyes. Strange thing— it had looked 
like a long tube. An after effect 
from the injury of his eyes, he 
thought, and replaced the glasses, 
returned his attention to Moss- 
man. 

"What’s Joe doing in there?” 
Thuriow asked. "Any idea?” 

"Calling people on the tele- 
phone, bragging about what he’s 
done. His secretary, Nella Hart- 
nick, had to be taken to the hos- 
pital in hysterics.” 

"Has he called . . . Ruth?” 

"Dunno.” 

Thuriow thought about Ruth 
then, really focused on her for 
the first time since she’d sent 
back his ring with the polite little 
note (so unlike her, that note) 
telling of her marriage to Nev 
Hudson. Thuriow had been in 
Denver on the Fellowship grant 
that had come to him through the 
National Science Foimdation. 

What a fool I was, he thought. 
That grant wasn’t worth losing 
Ruth. 

He wondered if he should call 
her, try to break this news to her 
as gently as possible. But he knew 
there was no gentle way to break 
this news. It had to be done 
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swiftiy, cruel and sharp. A clean 
woimd that would he^ with as 
small a scar as possible. . .under 
the circumstances. 

Moreno being the small town 
it was, he knew Ruth had kept 
her job after her marriage— night 
shift psychiatric nurse at the 
Coimty Hospital. She’d be at the 
hospital now. A telephone call 
woiild be too impersonal, he 
knew. It’d have to be done in 
person. 

And I’d be irrevocably associ- 
ated with the tragedy, bethought. 
I don’t want that 

Thurlow realized then that he 
was daydreaming, trying to hold 
onto something of what he and 
Ruth had known together. He 
sighed. Let someone else break 
the news to her. She was someone 
else’s responsibility now. 

An officer on Thurlow’ s right 
said; "Think he’s drunk?’’ 

"Is he ever sober?” Mossman 
asked. 

The first officer asked: "You 
see the body?” 

"No,” Mossman said, "but Jack 
described it when he called me.” 

"Just gi’me one good shot at the 
sonofabitch,” the first officer 
muttered. 

And now it starts, Thurlow 
thought. 

He turned as a car pulled to a 
screeching stop across the street. 
Out of it jumped a short fat man, 
his pants pulled on over pajamas. 
The man carried a camera with 
strobe light. 
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Thurlow whirled away from the 
light as the man crouched and 
aimed the camera. The strobe 
light flared in the canyon (rf the 
street . . . and again. 

Expecting the glare, Thurlow 
had looked up at the sky to avoid 
the reflected light and its pain on 
his injvired eyes. As the strobe 
flashed, he saw the strange ob- 
ject once more. It was hanging in 
the air about ten feet out of Mur- 
phey’s window. Even after the 
flare of light, the thing remained 
visible as a dim shape, almost 
cloudlike. 

Thurlow stared, entranced. 
This couldn’t be an illusion or 
after effect of the eye injury. The 
shape was quite definite, real. It 
appeared to be a cylinder about 
twenty feet long and four or five 
feet in diameter. A semi-circular 
shelf like a Ubangi lip projected 
from the end nearest the build- 
ing. Two figures crouched on the 
lip. They appeared to be aiming 
a small stand-mounted tube at 
Murphey’s window. The figures 
were indistinct in the fog-like 
outline, but they appeared hu- 
man— two arms, two legs — al- 
though small; perhaps only three 
feet taU. 

Thurlow felt an odd sense of 
detached excitement at the vision. 
He knew he was seeing something 
real whose strangeness defied ex- 
planation. As he stared, one of 
the figures turned, looked full at 
him. Thmlow saw the glow of 
eyes through the cloud-blurring. 
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The figure nudged its companion. 
Now, both of them peered down 
at Thurlow— two pairs of glowing 
eyes. 

Is it some form of mirage? 
he wondered. 

Thiu-low tried to swallow in a 
dry throat. A mirage could be 
seen by anyone. Mossman, stand- 
ing beside him, was staring up 
at Miuphey’s window. The de- 
puty couldn’t help but see that 
odd cylinder there— or the vision 
of it— but he gave no sign. 

The photographer came panting 
up to them. TTiurlow knew the 
man: Tom Lee from the Senti- 
nel. 

"Is Murphey still in there?” 
Lee asked. 

"That’s right,” Mossman said. 

"Hi, Dr. Thurlow,” Lee said. 
"What you staring at? Is that the 
window where Murphey’s holed 
up?” 

Thurlow grabbed Lee’s shoul- 
der. The two creatures on the cyl- 
inder had returned to their tube 
and were pointing it down toward 
the crowd of officers. Thurlow 
pointed toward them, aware of 
a strong musky smell of cologne 
from the photographer. 

"Tom, what the devil is that 
up there?” Thurlow asked. "Get 
a picture of it.” 

Lee turned with his camera, 
looked up. "What? Picture of 
what?” 

"That thing outside Murphey’s 
window.” 

"What thing?” 


"Don’t you see something hov- 
ering just out from that win- 
dow?” 

"A bunch of gnats, maybe. 
Lots of ’em this year. They al- 
ways collect like that where 
there’s light.” 

"Huh? Well . . .” 

Thurlow yanked off his polar- 
ized glasses. The cloudlike cylin 
der disappeared. In its place was 
a vague, foggy shape with tiny 
movements in it. He could see the 
corner of the building through it. 
He replaced the glasses. Again, 
there was a cylinder with two fig- 
ures on a lip projecting from it. 
The figures were now pointing 
their tube toward the building’s 
entrance. 

"There he comes!” It was a 
shout from their left. 

Lee almost knocked Thurlow 
down pushing past Mossman to 
aim the camera at the building’s 
entrance. Officers surged for- 
ward. 

Thurlow stood momentarily 
alone as a short, stocky, partly 
bald man in a blue suit appeared 
in the spotlight glare at the street 
doors of the Murphey Building. 
The man threw one hand across 
his eyes as the spotlights centered 
on him and the strobelight flared. 
Thurlow blinked in the glare of 
light. His eyes watered. 

Deputies engulfed the man at 
the doors. 

Lee darted off to one side, lift- 
ed the camera overhead, pointing 
it down at the milling group. 
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"Let me see his face! ’’Lee called. 
"Open up there a little.’’ 

But the officers ignored him. 

Again, the strobe flared. 

Thurlow had one more glimpse 
of the captive— small eyes blink- 
ing in a roimd florid face. How 
curiously intense the eyes— un- 
afraid. They stared out at the psy- 
chologist, recognizing him. 

"Andy!” Murphey shouted. 
"Take care of Ruthey! You hear? 
Take care of Ruthey!” 

Murphey became a jerking bald 
spot hustled along in a crowd of 
hats. He was pushed into a car 
off near the comer on the right. 
Lee still hovered on the outskirts, 
firing his strobe light. 

Thurlow to(^ a shuddering 
breath. There was a sense of 
charged air around him, a pack 
smell mingled with exhaust 
gases as the cars were started. 
Belatedly, he remembered the cyl- 
inder at the window, looked up in 
time to see it lift away from the 
building, fade into the sky. 

There was a nightmare feeling 
to the vision, the noise, the 
shouted orders around him. 

A deputy paused beside Thur- 
low, said; "Clint says thanks. He 
says you can talk to Joe in a 
couple hours— after the D.A. gets 
through with him, or in the morn- 
ing if you’d rather.” 

Thuiiow wet his lips with his 
tongue. There was an acid taste 
in his throat. He said: "I . . . in 
the morning, I think. Til check 


with the probation department for 
an appointment.” 

"Isn’t going to be much pre-trial 
nonsense about this cae,” the de- 
puty said. "I’ll tell Clint what you 
said.” He got into the car beside 
Thurlow. 

Lee came up, the camera now 
on a strap around his neck. He 
held a notebook in his left hand, 
a stub of pencil in his right. 

"Hey, Doc,” he said, "is that 
right what Mossman said? Mur- 
phey wouldn’t come out until you 
got here?” 

Thurlow nodded, stepped aside 
as the patrol car backed out be- 
side him. The question sounded 
completely inane, something 
bom of the same kind of insanity 
that left him standing here in the 
street as cars sped off around the 
corner in a wake of motor sounds. 
The smell of unbumed gas was 
sharp and stinging in his nos- 
trils. 

Lee scribbled in the notebook. 

"Weren’t you pretty friendly 
with Murphey’s daughter once? 
Lee asked. 

"We’re friends,” Thurlow said. 
The mouth that spoke the words 
seemed to belong to someone 
else. 

"You see the body?” Lee asked. 

Thurlow sho(^ his head. 

"What a sweet, bloody mess,” 
Lee said. 

Thurlow wanted to say: 
"You’re a sweet, bloody pig!” 
but his voice wouldn’t obey him. 
Adele Murphey ... a body. Bod- 
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ies in crimes of violence tended 
toward an ugly sameness: the 
sprawl, the red wetness, the dark 
wounds . . . the professional de- 
tachment of police as they re- 
corded and measured and ques- 
tioned. Thurlow could feel his 
own professional detachment de- 
serting him. This body that Lee 
mentioned with such avid con- 
cern for the story, this body was 
a person Thuiiow had known- 
mother of the woman he’d loved 
. . . still loved. 

Thurlow admitted this to him- 
self now, remembering Adele 
Murphey, the calmly amused 
looks from eyes so like Ruth’s 
. . . and the measuring stares 
that said she was wondering what 
kind of husband he’d make for 
her daughter. But that was dead, 
too. That had died first. 

"Doc, what was it you thought 
you saw up by that window?’’ 
Lee asked. 

Thurlow looked down at the 
fat little man, the thick lips, the 
probing, wise little eyes, and 
thought what the reaction would 
be to a description of that thing 
hovering outside Murphey’s win- 
dow. Involuntarily, Thurlow 
glanced up at the window. The 
space was empty now. The night 
had grown suddenly cold. Thur- 
low shivered. 

"Was Murphey looking out?’’ 
Lee asked. 

The man’s voice carried an ir- 
ritating country twang that 
rasped on Thurlow’s nerves. 


"No,” Thurlow said. "I . . . 
I guess I just saw a reflection.” 

"I don’t know how you can 
see anything through those 
glasses,” Lee said. 

"You’re right,” Thurlow said. 
"It was the glasses, my eyes— 
a reflection.” 

"I’ve a lot more questions. 
Doc,” Lee said. "You wanta stop 
up at Turic’s Nightery where we 
can be comfortable? We can go 
in my car and I’ll bring . . .” 

"No,” Thurlow said. He shook 
his head, feeling the numbness 
pass. "No. Maybe tomorrow.” 

"Hell, Doc, it is tomorrow.” 

But Thurlow turned away, ran 
across the street to his car. His 
mind had come fully to focus 
on Murphey’s words: "Take care 
of Ruthey. ” 

Thurlow knew he had to find 
Ruth, offer any help he could. 
She was married to someone else, 
but that didn’t end what had been 
between them. 


The audience stirred, a single 
organism in the anonymous dark- 
ness of the storyship’s empa~ 
theater. 

Kelexel, seated near the center 
of the giant room, felt that oddly 
menacing dark movement. They 
were all around him, the story 
cadre and off-duty crewmen in- 
terested in Fraffin’s new produc- 
ti(m. They had seen two reels 
run and re-nm a dozen times 
while their elements were refined. 
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They waited now for another re- 
run of the opening scene, and still 
Kelexel sensed that threatening 
aura in this place. It was person- 
al and direct, something to do 
with the story but he couldn’t 
define it. 

He could smell now the faint 
bite of ozone from the sensi- 
meshweb, that offshoot of Tiggy- 
waugh’s discovery, whose in- 
visible field linked the audience 
to the story projection. His chair 
felt strange. It was professional 
equipment with solid arms and 
keyed flanges for the editing rec- 
ord. Only the vast domed ceiling 
with its toead of pantovive force 
focusing down, down onto the 
stage far below him (and the 
stage itself)— these were famil- 
iar, like any normal empathea- 
ter. 

But the sounds, the clicks of 
editing keys, professional com- 
ments— "Shorten that establish- 
ment and get to the close- 
up . . .” "Hit the olefactory 
harder as soon as you have 
light . . .” "Soften that first 
breeze effect . . "Amplify the 
victim’s opening emotion and cut 
back immediately . . .’’ 

All this continued to be dis- 
cord. 

Kelexel had spent two work- 
ing days in here, privileged to 
watch the cadre at its chores. 
Still, the sounds and voices of 
the audience remained discord. 
His previous experience of empa- 
theaters had always involved 


completed stories and rapt watch- 
ers. 

Far off to his left in the dark- 
ness, a voice said: "Roll it.” 

The pantovive force lines dis- 
appeared. Utter blackness filled 
the room. 

Someone cleared his throat. 
Clearing throats became a mes- 
sage of nervousness that wove out 
through the dark. 

Light came into being at the 
center of the stage. Kelexel 
squirmed into a more comfortable 
position. Always, that same odd 
beginning, he thought. The light 
was a forlorn, formless thing that 
resolved slowly into a street 
lamp. It illuminated a slope of 
lawn, a ciurved length of drive- 
way and in the backgroimd the 
ghost-grey wall of a native house. 
The dark windows of primitive 
glass glistened like strange eyes. 

There was a panting noise 
somewhere in the scene and 
something thudding with a fren- 
zied rhythm. 

An insect chirred. 

Kelexel felt the realism of the 
sounds as pantovive circuits re- 
produced them with all the values 
of the original. To sit enmeshed 
in the web, linked to the empa- 
thic projectors, was a real as view- 
ing the original raw scene from a 
vantage point above and to one 
side. It was in its own way, like 
the Chem oneness. The smell of 
dust from wind-stirred dry grass 
permeated Kelexei’s awareness. 
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A cod finger of breeze touched 
his face. 

Terror crept through Kelexel 
then. It reached out from the 
shadowy scene and through the 
web’s projectors with a billow- 
ing insistence. Kelexel had to 
remind himself that this was story 
artistry, that it wasn’t real . . . 
for him. He was experiencing 
another creatmre’s fear caught 
and preserved on sensitive re- 
corders. 

A running figure, a native wo- 
man clad in a loose green gown 
that billowed aroimd her thighs, 
fled into the focus of the stage. 
She gasped and panted as she 
ran. Her bare feet thudded on 
the lawn and then on the paving 
of the driveway. Pursuing her 
came a squat, moon-faced man 
carrying a sword whose blade 
like a silvery snaketrack glittered 
in the light of the streetlamp. 

Terror radiated from the wo- 
man. She gasped: "No! Please 
dear God, no!’’ 

Kelexel held his breath. No 
matter the number of times he had 
seen this, the act of violence 
felt new each time. He was be- 
ginning to see what Fraffin might 
have in this story. The sword 
was lifted high overhead . . . 

"Cut! 

The web went blank, no emo- 
tion, nothing. It was like being 
dropped off a cliff. The stage 
darkened. 

Kelexel realized then the voice 
had been Fraffin’s. It had come 


from far down to the right. A 
momentary rage at Fraffin’s ac- 
tion surg^ through Kelexel. It 
required a moment for the Inves- 
tigator to re-orient himself, and 
still he felt frustrated. 

Lights came on revealing the 
rising wedge of seats converging 
on the disc of stage. Kelexel 
blinked, stared around him at the 
story cadre. He could still feel 
the meance from them and from 
that empty stage. What was the 
threat here? he wondered. He 
trusted his instincts in this: there 
was danger in this room. But 
what was it? 

The cadre sat around him row 
on row— trainees and off-duty 
crewmen at the rear, probation 
ers and specialist observers in 
the center, the editing crew down 
near the stage. Taken individu- 
ally, they appeared such ordin- 
ary Chem, but Kelexel remem- 
bered what he had felt in the 
dark— that oneness, an organism 
bent on harming him, confident 
of its ability to harm him. He 
could sense it in the Chem em- 
pathy— the all- one-life they 
shared. 

There was an odd stillness to 
the room now. They were wait- 
ing for something. Far down 
near the stage heads bent to- 
gether in inaudible conversation. 

Am I imagining things? Kelex- 
el wondered. But surely they 
must suspect me. Why then do 
they permit me to sit in here and 
watch them work? 
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The work— that violent death. 

Again, Kelexel felt frustration 
at the way Fraffin had cut off 
that scene. To have the vision 
denied him even when he knew 
how it went . . . Kelexel shook 
his head. He felt confused, ex- 
cited. Once more he swept his 
gaze over the cadre. They were a 
gaming board of colors in the 
giant room, the hue of each uni- 
f orm coded to its wearer’ s duties— 
red patches of flitter pilots, the 
motley orange and black of shoot- 
ing crewmen, green of story con- 
tinuity, yellow of servicing and 
repair, purple of acting and white 
of wardrobe, and here and there 
the black punctuation marks of 
Manipulators, sub-directors, Fraf- 
fin’s inner circle. 

The group near the stage broke 
apart. Fraffin emerged, climbed 
up onto the stage and to the very 
center, the bare circle of image fo- 
cus. It was a deliberate move 
which identified him with the ac- 
tion which had occupied that 
space only moments before. 

Kelexel bent forward to study 
the Director. Fraffin was a gaunt 
little figure down there in his 
black cloak, a patch of ebony 
hair above silver skin, the gashed 
straight-edge of mouth with its 
deep upper lip. He was suddenly 
something from the shadowy 
marches of a far and perilous 
realm that no other Chem had 
ever glimpsed. There was an 
arresting individuality to him. 


The sunken eyes looked up 
and searched out Kelexel. 

A chill went through the In- 
vestigator then. He sat back, his 
thoughts boiling with alarm. It 
was as though Fraffin had spoken 
to him, saying: "There’s the fool- 
ish Investigator! There he is, 
ensnared in my net, trapped! 
Safely caught! Oh, certainly 
caught!” 

Silence gripped the empathea- 
ter now like a held breah. The 
intent faces of the cadre focused 
on the image stage. 

"I will tell you once more,” 
Fraffin said, and his voice car- 
essed the air. "Our aim is subtle- 
ty.” 

Again, Fraffin looked up at 
Kelexel. 

Now, he has felt terror, Fraf- 
fin thought. Fear heightens the 
sex drive. And he has seen the 
victim’s daughter, a female of the 
kind to snare a Chem— exotic, 
not too gross, graceful, eyes like 
strange green jewels. Ah, how the 
Chem love green. She is suffi- 
ciently similar to other non- 
Chem pleasure creatures that he 
will sense new physical excite- 
ments in her. Ah, hah, Kelexel! 
You will ask to examine a na- 
tive soon — and we’ll permit it. 

"You are not keeping the view- 
er sufficiently in mind,” Fraffin 
said. His voice had turned sudden- 
ly cold. 

A shiver of agitation swept up 
through the empatheater. 

"We must not make our view- 
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er feel too deep a terror,” Fraf- 
fin said. "Only let him know ter- 
ror is present. Don’t force the ex- 
perience. Let him enj oy it— amus- 
ing violence, hiunorous death. 
The viewer must not think /le is 
the one being manipulated. There 
is more here than a pattern of 
intrigue for our own enjoyment.” 

Kelexel sensed unspoken mes- 
sages in Fraffin’s words. A def- 
inite threat, yes. He felt the play 
of emotions around him and won- 
dered at them. 

I must get one of these natives 
to examine intimately and at my 
leisure, Kelexel thought. Perhaps 
there’s a clue that only a native 
can reveal. 

As though this thought were a 
key to the locked door of tempta- 
tion, Kelexel found his mind sud- 
denly filled with thoughts about 
a female from Fraffin’s story. The 
name, such an exotic sound— 
Ruth. Red-haired Ruth. There was 
something of the Subi-creatures 
about her, and the Subi were fa- 
mous for the erotic pleasures they 
gave the Chem. Kelexel remem- 
bered a Subi he had owned once. 
She had seemed to fade so rapidly, 
though. Mortals had a way of do- 
ing that when paced by the end- 
less life of a Chem. 

Perhaps I could examine this 
Ruth, Kelexel thought. It’d be a 
simple matter for Fraffin’s men 
to bring her to me here. 

"Subtlety,” Fraffin said. "The 
audience must be maintained in 
a detached awareness. Think of 


our story as a form of dance, 
not real in the way our lives 
are real, but an interesting re- 
flection, a Chem fairy story. By 
now, you all must know the pur- 
pose of our story. See that you 
hew to that purpose with proper 
subtletly.” 

Fraffin drew his black cloak 
arovmd him with a feeling of 
amusement at the showmanship 
of the gesture. He turned his 
back on the audience, stalked off 
the stage. 

It was a good crew, Fraffin re- 
minded himself. They would play 
their parts with trained exacti- 
tude. This amusing little stoiy 
would accumulate on the reels. 
It might even be saleable as an 
interlude piece, a demonstration 
of artistic deftness. But no mat- 
ter, it would serve its purpose if 
it did no more than lead Kelexel 
around — a fear here, a desire 
there— his every move recorded 
by the shooting crews. Every 
move. 

He’s as easy to manipulate as 
the natives, Fraffin thought. 

He let himself out through the 
service tube at the rear of the 
stage, emerged into the blue walls 
of the drop hall that curved down 
past the storage bays to his quar- 
ters. Fraffin allowed the drop 
field to catch him and propel him 
past the seamless projections of 
hatchways in a gentle blur. 

It’s almost possible to feel 
sorry for Kelexel, he thought. 

The man had been so obviously 
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repelled at first confrontation 
with the idea of single violence, 
but oh, how he’d lost himself in 
the native conflict when shown it. 

We identify with individual acts 
of violence so easily, Fraffin 
thought. One might almost sus- 
pect there were real experiences 
of this kind in our own pasts. 

He felt the reflexive tightening 
of the armor that was his skin, 
a sudden turmoil of unfixed mem- 
ories. Fraffin swallowed, halted 
the drop at the hatchway outside 
his salon. 

The endlessness of his own 
personal story appalled him sud- 
denly. He felt himself to be on 
the brink of frightening discov- 
eries and feared the monsters of 
awareness that lurked in the eter- 
nity before him. Things were 
there that he didn’t want to see. 

A pleading rage suffused Fraf- 
fin then. He wanted to slam a fist 
into eternity, to stiU the hidden 
voices gibbering at him. He felt 
himself go stiU with fear and he 
thought To be immortal is tore- 
quire frequent administrations 
of moral anesthesia. 

It was such an odd thought that 
it dispelled his fear. He let himself 
into the silvery warmth of his 
salon wondering whence that 
thought had come. 

Thurlow sat smdjing his pipe, 
himched over the wheel of his 
parked car. His polarizing glasses 
lay on the seat beside him, and 
he stared at the evening sky 


through raindrops luminous on 
the windshield. His eyes watered 
and the raindrops blurred like 
tears. The car was a five-year-old 
coupe and he knew he needed a 
new one, but he’d fallen into the 
habit of saving his money to 
buy a house . . . when he’d 
thought of marrying Ruth. The 
habit was difficult to break now, 
although he knew he clung to it 
mostly out of perverse hope that 
the past year yet might be erased 
from their lives. 

Why does she want to see me? 
he wondered. And why here, 
where we used to meet? Why such 
secrecy now? 

It had been two days since the 
murder, and he foimd he still 
couldn’t assemble the events of 
the period into a coherent whole. 
Where news stories mentioned 
his own involvement, those stor- 
ies read like something written 
about a stranger— their meaning 
as blurred as the raindrops in 
front of him now. Thurlow felt 
that his whole world was touched 
with Joe Miuphey’s psychotic 
ramblings and the violent reac- 
tions of the community. 

It shocked Thurlow to realize 
that the community wanted Mur- 
phey dead. Public reaction was as 
violent as the storm that had just 
passed. 

Violent storm, he thought. A 
violence storm. 

He looked up at the trees on 
his left, wondering how long he’d 
been here. His watch had stopped. 
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unwound. Ruth was late, though. 
It was her way. 

There’d been the storm. Clouds 
had grown out of a hard grey sky 
with rain crouched low in them. 
For a time the eucalyptus grove 
arormd him had been filled with 
frightened bird sounds. A wind 
had hummed through the 
high boughs— then the raim big 
spattering drops. 

The sun was back now, low in 
the west, casting orange light on- 
to the treetops. The leaves 
drooped with hanging raindrops. 
A mist near the ground quested 
among scaly brown trunks. In- 
sect cries came from the roots 
and the bunchgrass that grew in 
open places along the dirt road 
into the grove. 

What do they remember of 
their storm? Thurlow wondered. 

He knew professionally why the 
community wanted its legal 
lynching, but to see the same at- 
titude in the legal officials, this 
was the shocker for Thurlow. He 
thought about the delays being 
placed in his path, the attempts 
to prevent his own professional 
examination of Murphey. The 
Sheriff, District Attorney George 
Paret, all the authorities knew 
by now that Thurlow had pre- 
dicted the psychotic break which 
had cost Adele Murphey her life. 
If they recognized this as a fact, 
Murphey had to be judged insane 
and couldn’t be executed. 

Paret already had shown his 
hand by calling in Thurlow’s own 
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department chief, the Moreno 
State Hospital director of psych- 
iatry, Dr. LeRoi Whelye. VWielye 
was know throughout the state 
as a hanging psychiatrist, a man 
who always foimd what the pro- 
secution wanted. Right on sched- 
ule, Whelye had declared Mur- 
phey to be sane and "responsible 
for his acts.” 

Thurlow looked at his useless 
wristwatch. It was stopped at 
2:14. He knew it must be closer 
to seven now. It would be dark 
soon. What was keeping Ruth? 
Why had she asked him to meet 
her in their old trysting place? 

He felt suddenly contaminated 
by this way of meeting. 

Am I ashamed to seeher open- 
ly now? he asked himself. 

Thurlow had come directly from 
the hospital and Whelye’s unsub- 
tle attempts to get him to step 
aside from this case, to forget for 
the moment that he was also the 
coimty’s court psychologist. 

The words had been direct: 
". . . personal involvement . . . 
your old girl friend . . . her 
father . . .” The meaning was 
clear, but underneath lay the 
awareness thatWhelye, too, knew 
about that report on Murphey 
which rested now in the Proba- 
tion Department’s files. And that 
report contradicted Whelye’s pub- 
lic stand. 

Whelye had come up just as 
they were about to go into a Ward 
Team conference to consider the 
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possible discharge of a patient. 
Thurlow thought of that confer- 
ence now, sensing how it encap- 
sulated the chief of psychiahy. 

They’d been in the ward office 
with its smell of oiled floors and 
disinfectant— the Protestant 
chaplain, a small sandy-haired 
man whose dark suits always 
seemed too large and made him 
appear even smaller, the ward 
nurse, Mrs. Norman, heavy, grey- 
haired, busty, a drill sergeant’s 
rocky face with cap always set 
squarely on her head; Dr. Whelye, 
an impression of excess bulk in a 
tweed suit, iron grey at the tent 
pies and in patches through his 
black hair, a sanitary and barber- 
scraped appearance to his pink 
cheeks, and a look of calculated 
reserve in his washed blue eyes. 

Lastly, almost something to 
overlook around the scarred oval 
table, there’d been the patient 
a number and a first name, Peter. 
He was seventeen, a mentality 
limited by lack of the right genes, 
lack of oportimity, lack of edu- 
cation, lack of proper nutrition. 
He was a walking lack, blond 
hair slicked down, veiled blue 
eyes, a narrow nose and pointed 
chin, a piu«ed up little mouth, 
as though everything about him 
had to be shelled up inside and 
guarded. 

Outside it had been green 
lawns, sunshine and patients pre- 
paring the flower beds for spring. 
Inside, Thurlow felt, there had 
been little more than the patient’s 
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smell of fear with Whelye con- 
ducting the interview like a dis- 
trict attorney. 

"What kind of work are you 
going to do when you get out?’’ 
Whelye asked. 

Peter, keeping his eyes on the 
table— "Sell newspapers or shine 
shoes, something like that.” 

"Can’t make any money like 
that unless you have a big cor- 
ner stand, and then you’re in big 
business,” Whelye said. 

Watcnmg this, Thurlow won- 
dered why the psychiatrist would 
suppress ideas instead of try- 
ing to draw the boy out. He 
asked himself then what Whelye 
would do if he, Thurlow, should 
stop the proceedings and take the 
patient’s place to dsecribe "a 
thing I saw the other night, some- 
thing like a flying saucer. It was 
interested in a murderer.” 

Mrs. Norman had Peter’s so- 
cial service files on the table in 
front of her. She leafed through 
them, obviously not paying much 
attention to Whelye. The chap- 
lain, Hardwicke, had taken Thur- 
low’s own psychometry file on 
Peter, but wasn’t studying it. He 
seemed to be interested in the play 
of a sprinkler visible out of the 
window at his right. 

"Could you tell us your general 
attitude today, Peter?” Whelye 
asked. "How do you feel?” 

"Oh, I’m all right.” 

"Are you stiU working in the 
sewing room? Seems to me you’d 
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be more interested in that kind of 
work outside.” 

"Yes, I’m working there. I’ve 
been working there ever since I 
came.” 

"How long have you been 
here?” 

"Pert’ near two years now.” 

"How do you like it here?” 

"Oh, it’s all right. But I been 
wondering when you’re going to 
let me out ... so I can get back 
home an’ help support my mo- 
ther.” 

"Well, that’s one thingwehave 
you in here for,” Whelye said, 
"so we can think it over.” 

"Well, that’s what they been 
telling me for six months now,” 
Peter said. "Why do I have to 
stay here? The Chaplain (Peter 
shot a covert glance at Hard- 
wicke) told me you were going 
to write my mother to see if she 
wanted me home. An’ if she did 
^ want me home, he’d take me down 
there.” 

"We haven’t heard from your 
mother yet.” 

"Well, I got a letter from my 
mother an’ she says she wants 
me home. The Chaplain said if 
you’d let me go, he’d take me 
home. So I don’t see any rea- 
son why I can’t go.” 

"It’s not a simple decision, Pe- 
ter. It’s notjust the Chaplain’s de- 
cision.” 

Hardwicke opened the psycho- 
metry file, made a pretense of 
studying it. Thurlow sighed, 
shook his head. 


What was that thing I saw? 
Thurlow wondered. Was it real 
there beside Murphey’s window? 
Was it illusion? The question had 
been plaguing him for two days. 

"Well, he said he’d take me,” 
Peter said. 

Whelye stared at Hardwicke, 
disapproval on his face. "Did 
you say you’d take him down to 
Mariposa?” 

"If he were discharged,” Hard- 
wick said. "I said I’d be glad to 
give him the trip down there.” 

Whelye faced Peter, said: "Well, 
we have to do some more looking 
into this matter, generally to find 
out if your mother wants you and 
if the Chaplain’s schedule will al- 
low him to take you down there. 
If all these things work out, we’ll 
let you go.” 

Peter was sitting very still now, 
no emotion on his face, his gaze 
intent upon his hands. "Thank 
you.” 

"That’s all, Peter,” Whelye 
said. "You can go now.” 

Mrs. Norman signaled an at- 
tendant waiting at the screened 
window to the Common Room. 
The attendant opened the door. 
Peter got up and hurried out. 

Thmlow sat for a moment, the 
realization growing in him that 
Peter had taken away what 
amounted to a promise to be 
released, but that because of the 
way he had conducted the con- 
ference, Whelye wasn’t aware of 
this. Whelye would be thinking 
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that all the "ifs” involved made 
this a hypothetical case. 

"Well, Dr. Whelye,” Thurlow 
said, "you’ve made a definite 
commitment to this patient to dis- 
charge him— promptly.” 

"Oh, no— I didn’t promise I’d 
discharge him.” 

"Well, the patient certainly un- 
derstood he’d be home in short 
order— and the only qualifications 
are Chaplain Hardwicke’s sched- 
ule and confirmation of the mo- 
ther’s letter.” 

"Call the patient back, and we’ll 
settle this with him right now,” 
Whelye said. He looked angry. 

Mrs. Norman sighed, went to 
the Common Room door, signaled 
an attendant. Peter was brought 
back and retmned to his chair. 
The boy kept his eyes down, 
shoulders bent, unmoving. 

"You understand, don’t you, 
Peter,” Whelye asked, "that we 
haven’t made any definite prom- 
ise to discharge yOu? We’re going 
to look into your home situa- 
tion and see if everything is all 
right and if you can get a job. 
We’d also like to look into the 
possibility of you returning to 
school for a year or so. Perhaps 
you could get a better job. You 
understand, don’t you, that we 
aren’t making any definite com- 
mitment?” 

"Yeah, I understand.” Peter 
looked at Chaplain Hardwicke 
who refused to meet the boy’s 
gaze. 


"What’s this about school?” 
Thurlow asked. 

"The boy hasn’t finished high 
school,” \^elye said. He faced 
Peter. "Wouldn’t you like to go 
back and finish high school?” 

"Yeah.” 

"Do you like to go to school?” 
Whelye asked. 

"Yeah.” 

"Wouldn’t you like to finish 
yom education and get a job 
where you could pay your own 
way and save money and get 
married?” 

"Yeah.” 

Whelye glanced triumphantly 
at Thurlow. "Anybody got any 
questions?” 

Thurlow had slowly been build- 
ing up in his mind the analogy 
of a stud poker game. Peter was 
in the position of a player who 
didn’t believe anything happen- 
ing here, nor did he disbelieve 
anything. He was waiting to see 
the rest of the cards. 

"Isn’t it true, Peter,” Thurlow 
asked, "that you’d rather behim- 
gry than on a full stomach?” 

"Yeah.” The boy had turned 
his attention to Whelye now. 

"Isn’t it true, Peter,” Thur- 
low asked, "that you’d rather eat 
a dry crust of bread than have a 
nice juicy piece of meat on your 
dinner plate?” 

"Yeah.” 

"That’s all,” Thiurlow said. 

At Mrs. Norman’s signal, the 
attendant took Peter once more 
from the room. 
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"I think when we get to the next 
patient,” Thurlow said, "we 
should swear him in like they do 
in court.” 

Whelye remained silent for a 
moment. He shuffled his papers, 
then: "I don’t see what you’re 
driving at.” 

"You reminded me of a district 
attorney of my acquaintance,” 
Thurlow said. 

"Oh?” Whelye’s eyes blazed 
with anger. 

"By the way,” Thurlow said, 
"do you believe in flying sau- 
cers?” 

The heads of both Mrs. Nor- 
man and Chaplain Hardwicke 
snapped up. The stared at Thiu*- 
low. Whelye, however, drawback, 
his eyes veiled, watchful. 

"What is the meaning of that 
question?” Whelye demanded. 

"I’d like to know your posi- 
tion,” Thurlow said. 

"On flying saucers?” There was 
cautious disbelief in Whelye’s 
tone. 

"Yes.” 

"They’re delusional material,” 
Wheye said. "Utter nonsense. Oh, 
there could be a few cases of 
mistaken identity, weather bal- 
loons and that sort of thing, but 
the people who insist they’ve seen 
spaceships, these people are in 
need of our services.” 

"A sound opinion,” Thurlow 
said. "I’m glad to hear it.” 

Whelye nodded. "I don’t care 
what you think of my methods,” 
he said, "but you’re not going 


to find my opinions based on de- 
lusional material— of any type. 
Is that clear?” 

"Quite clear,” Thurlow said. 
He saw that Whelye was con- 
vinced the question had carried a 
subtle intent to discredit. 

Whelye got to his feet, glanced 
at his watch. "I fail to see the 
point in all this, but doubtless 
you had some idea in mind.” 
He left the room. 

Mrs. Norman took a deep 
breath, bent a look of sympathy 
on Thurlow. "You like to play 
with fire, evidently,” she said. 

Thurlow stood up, smiled. 

Hardwicke, catching Thurlow’s 
eyes, said: "The defense rests.” 

As the scene passed through his 
mind, Thurlow shook his head. 
Again, he glanced at his wrist- 
watch, smiled at himself as the 
unconscious gesture displayed 
the stopped hands. The air com- 
ing in the car window smelled of 
wet leaves. 

Why did Ruth ask me to meet 
her here? She’s another man’s 
wife now. Where is she — so 
damned late! Could something 
have happened to her? 

He looked at his pipe. 

Damned pipe’s gone out Al- 
ways going out. I smoke match- 
es, not tobacco. Hate to burn my- 
self with this woman again. Poor 
Ruth— tragedy, tragedy. She was 
very close to her mother. 

He tried to remember the mur- 
dered woman. Adele Murphey 
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was photographs and descriptions 
in stories now, a reflection from 
the words of witnesses and po- 
lie. The Adele Mnrphey he’d 
known refused to come out from 
behind the brutal new images. Her 
features were beginning to grow 
dim in the leaf whirl of things 
that fade. His mind held only the 
police pictures now— color photos 
in the file at the Sheriff’s of- 
fice— the red hair (so much like 
the daughter’s) fanned out on an 
oil-stained driveway. 

Her bloodless skin in the pho- 
to— he remembered that. 

And he remembered the words 
of the witness, Sarah French, the 
doctor’s wife from next door, 
words on a deposition. Through 
Mrs. French’s words, he could al- 
most visualize that violent scene. 
Sarah French had heard shouting, 
a scream. She’d looked out of 
her second floor bedroom window 
onto moon-flooded night just in 
time to see the murder. 

"Adele . . . Mrs. Murpheycame 
running out of her back door. She 
was wearing a green nightgown 
. . . very thin. She was bare- 
footed. I remember thinking how 
odd: she’s barefooted. Then Joe 
was right behind her. He had 
that damned Malay kris. It looked 
horrible, horrible. I could see his 
face . . . the moonlight. He looked 
like he always looks when he’s 
angry. He has such a terrible tem- 
per!” 

Sarah’s words — Sarah’s words 
. . . Thurlow could almost see that 


zig-zag blade glinting in Joe Mur- 
phey’s hand, a vicious, shiver- 
ing, wavering thing in the mot- 
tled shadows. It had taken Joe 
no more than ten steps to catch 
his wife. Sarah had counted the 
blows. 

"I just stood there counting 
each time he struck her. I don’t 
know why. I just counted. Seven 
times. Seven times.” 

Adele had sprawled onto the 
concrete, her hair spreading in 
that uneven splash which the 
cameras later recorded. Her knees 
had drawn up into a foetal curve, 
then straightened. 

And all that time, the doctor’s 
wife had been standing there at 
the upstairs window, left hand to 
moufli, her flesh a rigid, mor- 
tal concrete. 

"I couldn’t move. I couldn’t 
even speak. All I could do was 
just watch him.” 

Joe Murphey’s oddly thin- 
wristed right hand had come up, 
hurled the kris in a short arc 
onto the lawn. Unhurriedly, he 
had walked around his wife’s 
body, avoided the spreading patch 
of red that trailed down the con- 
crete. Apparently, he’d merged 
with the shadows of trees where 
the driveway entered the street. 
Sarah had heard a motor start. 
Its lights had flashed on. The car 
had roared away in a gritty scat- 
tering of gravel. 

Then, and only then, Sarah had 
found she coiild move. She’d 
called an ambulance. 
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"Andy?” 

The voice brought Thurlow 
back from a far distance. Ruth’s 
voice? he wondered. He turned. 

She stood at his left just be- 
hind the car, a slender woman 
in a black silk suit that smoothed 
her full curves. Her red hair, us- 
ually worn close around her oval 
face, was tied in a severe coil 
at the back of her neck. The hair 
bound so tightly— Thurlow tried 
to put out of his mind all mem- 
ory of the mother’s hair spread 
on the driveway. 

Ruth’s green eyes stared at him 
with a lodi of hurt expectancy. 
She had the appearance of a tired 
elf. 

Thurlow opened his door, slip- 
ped out to the wet grass beside 
the road. 

"I didn’t hear your car,” he 
said. 

"I’ve been staying with Sar- 
ah, living with her. I walked up 
from the house. That’s why I’m 
so late.” 

He could hear the tears in her 
voice and wondered at the inanity 
of their conversation. 

"Ruth . . . damn it all! I don’t 
know what to say.” Without 
thinking about it, he crossed to 
her, took her in his arms. He 
could feel her muscles resisting 
him. "I don’t know what tosay.” 

She pulled out of his embrace. 
"Then . . . don’t say anything. 
It’s all been said anjway.” She 
looked up at his eyes. "Aren’t 
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you still wearing your special 
glasses?” 

"To hell with my glasses. Why 
wouldn’t you speak to me on the 
phone? Was that Sarah’s num- 
ber they gave me at the hos- 
pital?” Her words were coming 
back to him—” . . . living with 
her.” What did it mean? 

"Father said . . .” She bit her 
lower lip, shook her head. "Andy, 
oh, Andy, he’s insane and they’re 
going to execute him . . .” She 
looked up at Thurlow, her lashes 
wet with tears. "Andy, I don’t 
know how to feel about him. I 
don’t know . . .” 

Again, he took her in his arms. 
She came willingly this time. How 
familiar and right it felt for her 
to be there. She began to sob 
gently against his shoulder. Her 
crying felt like the spent after- 
math of sorrow. 

"Oh, I wish you could take me 
away from here,” she whispered. 

What was she saying? he asked 
himself. She was no longer Ruth 
Murphey. She was Mrs. Neville 
Hudson. He wanted to push her 
away, start throwing questions at 
her. But that wouldn’t be profes- 
sional, not the Tight psychologi- 
cal thing to do. He decided it 
wasn’t what he wanted to do af- 
ter all. Still, she was another 
man’s wife. Damn! Damn! Damn! 
What had happened? The fight. 
He remember^ their fight— the 
night he’d told her about the Fel- 
lowship grant. She hadn’t wanted 
him to take it, to be separated for 
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a year. Denver had sounded so far 
away in her words. ’It’s only a 
year. ’ He could hear his own voice 
sa5dng it. ’You think more of 
your damn’ career than you do 
of me!’ The temper matched her 
hair. 

He’d left on that sour note. His 
letters had gone into a void— un- 
answered. She’d been 'not home’ 
to his telephone calls. And he’d 
learned he could be angry, too— 
and hurt. But what had really 
happened? 

Again, she said: "I don’t know 
how to feel about him.” 

"What can I do to help?” It 
was all he could say, but the words 
felt inadequate. 

She pushed away from him. 
"Antony Bondelli, the attorney— 
we’ve hired him. He wants to talk 
to you. I ... I told him about 
your report on . . . father— the 
time he turned in the false fire 
alarm.” Her face crumpled. "Oh, 
Andy— why did you go away? I 
needed you. We needed you.” 

"Ruth . . . your fatherwouldn’t 
take any help from me.” 

"I know. He hated you . . . 
because of . . . what you said. 
But he still needed you.” 

"Nobody listened to me, Ruth. 
He was too important a man 
for . . .” 

"Bondelli thinks you can help 
with the insanity plea. He asked 
me to see you, to . . .” She 
shrugged, pulled a handkerchief 
from her pocket, wiped her 
cheeks. 
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So that’s it, Thurlow thought. 
She’s making up to me to get my 
help, buying my help! 

He turned away to hide his sud- 
den anger and the pain. For a 
moment, his eyes didn’t focus, 
then he grew aware (quite slow- 
ly, it seemed) of a subtle Brown- 
ian movement at the edge of the 
grove. It was like a swarm of 
gnats, but unlike them too. His 
glasses. Where were his glasses? 
In the car! The gnats dissolved 
away upward. Their retreat coin- 
cided with the lifting of an odd 
pressure from his senses, as 
though a sound or something like 
a sound had been wearing on his 
nerves, but now was gone. 

"You will help?” Ruth asked. 

Was that the same sort of thing 
I saw at Murphey’s window? 
Thurlow asked himself. What is 
it? 

Ruth took a step nearer, looked 
up at his profile. "Bondelli 
thought — bwause of us — you 
might . . . hesitate.” 

The damned pleading in her 
voice! His mind replayed her 
question. He said: "Yes, I’ll help 
any way I can.” 

"That man ... in the jail 
is just a shell,” she said. Her 
voice was low, flat, almost with- 
out expression. He looked down 
at her, seeing how her features 
drew inward as she spoke. "He’s 
not my father. He just looks like 
my father. My father’s dead. He’s 
been dead ... for a long time. 
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We didn’t realize it . . . that’s 
all.” 

God! How pitiful she looked! 

"I’ll do everything I can,” he 
said, "but . . 

"I know there isn’t much 
hope,” she said. "I know how 
they feel— the people. It was my 
mother this man killed.” 

"People sense he’s insane,” 
Thurlow said, his voice uncon- 
sciously taking a pedantic tone. 
"They know it from the way he 
talks— from what he did. Insanity 
is, unfortunately, a communic- 
able disease. He’s aroused a 
counter-insanity. He’s an irritant 
the community wants removed. 
He raises questions about them- 
selves that people can’t answer.” 

"We shouldn’t be talking about 
him,” she said. "Not here.” She 
looked around the grove. "But 
I have to talk about him— or go 
crazy.” 

"That’s quite natural,” he said, 
his voice carefully soothing. "The 
disturbance he created, the com- 
munity disturbance is . . . Damn 
iO Words are so stupid some- 
times!” 

"I know,” she said. "I can 
take the clinical approach, too. 
If my ... if that man in the 
jail should be judged insane and 
sent to a mental hospital, peo- 
ple’ d have to ask themselves very 
disturbing questions.” 

"Can a person appear sane 
when he thinks he’s sane? Could 
I be insane enough to do the 
things this man did?” 
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"I’m through crying now,” she 
said. She glanced up at Thurlow, 
looked away. "The daughter’s 
had her fill of . . . sorrow. 
I . . .” She took a deep breath. 
"I can . . . hate ... for the 
way my mother died. But I’m 
still a psychiatric nurse, and I 
know all the professional cant. 
None of it helps the daughter 
much. It’s odd— as though I were 
more than one person.” 

Again, she looked up at Thur- 
low, her expression open, with- 
out any defenses. "And I can 
run to the man I love and ask 
him to take me away from here 
because I’m afraid . . . deathly 
afraid.” 

The man I love! Her words 
seared his mind. He shook his 
head. "But . . . what about . . .” 

"Nev?” How bitter she made 
the name sound. "I haven’t lived 
with Nev for three months now. 
I’ve been staying with Sarah 
French. Nev . . . Nev was a hid- 
eous mistake. That grasping lit- 
tle man!” 

Thurlow found his throat was 
tight with suppressed emotion. 
He coughed, looked up at the 
darkening sky, said; "It’ll be dark 
in a few minutes.” How stupidly 
inane the words sounded! 

She put a hand on his arm. 
"Andy, oh Andy, what’ve I done 
to us?” 

She came into his arms very 
gently. He stroked her hair. 
"We’re still here,” he said. 
"We’re still us.” 
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Ruth looked up at him. "The 
trouble with that man in the jail 
is he has a sane type of delu- 
sion.” Tears were rurming down 
her cheeks, but her voice re- 
mained steady. "He thinks my 
mother was unfaithful to him. 
Lots of men worry about that. I 
imagine . . . even . . . Nev could 
worry about that.” 

A sudden gust of wind shook 
raindrops off the leaves, spat- 
tering them. 

Ruth freed herself from his 
arms. "Let’s walk out to the 
point.” 

"In the dark?” 

"We know the way. Besides, 
the riding club has lights there 
now. You see them every night 
across the valley from the hos- 
pital. They’re automatic.” 

"It’s liable to rain.” 

"Then it won’t matter if I cry. 
My cheeks’ll already be wet.” 

"Ruth . . . honey . . . I. . .” 

"Just take me for a walk the 
way ... we used to.” 

Still he hesitated. There was 
something fearful about the 
grove ... a pressure, an al- 
most sound. He stepped to the 
car reached in and found his 
glasses. He slipped them on, 
looked around — nothing. No 
gnats, not a sign of anything 
odd— except the pressure. 

"You won’t need your glasses,’ ’ 
Ruth said. She took his arm. 

Thvu-low found he couldn’t 
speak past a sudden ache in his 
throat. He tried to analyze his 
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fear. It wasn’t a personal thing. 
He decided he was afraid for 
Ruth. 

"Come on,” she said. 

He fdlowed her to lead him 
across the grass toward the bri- 
dle path. Darkness came like a 
sharp demarcation as they 
emerged from the eucalyptus 
grove onto the first rise up 
through pines and buckeyes that 
hemmed the riding club’s trail. 
Widely spaced night-riding lights 
attached to the trees came on with 
a wet glimmering through 
drenched leaves. In spite of the af- 
ternoon’s rain, the duff-packed 
trail felt firm underfoot. 

"We’ll have the trail to our- 
selves tonight,” Ruth said. "No 
one’ll be out because of therein.” 
She squeezed his arm. 

But toe don't have it to our- 
selves, Thurlow thought. He 
could feel a presence with them— 
a hovering something . . . watch- 
ful, dangerous. He looked down 
at Ruth. The top of her head came 
just above his shoulder. The red 
hair glinted wetly in the dim 
overhead light. There was a feel- 
ing of damp silence around 
them— and that odd sense of 
pressure. The packed duff of the 
trail absorbed their footfalls with 
barely a sound. 

This is a crazy feeling, he 
thought. If a patient described 
this to me. I’d begin probing 
immediately for the source of 
the delusional material. 

"I used to walk up here when 
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I was a child,” Ruth said. "That 
was before they put in the lights 
for the night parties. I hated it 
when they put in the lights.” 

"You w^ed here in the dark?” 
he asked. 

"Yes. I never told you that, 
did I?” 

"No.” 

"The air feels clear after the 
rain.” She took a deep breath. 

"Didn’t your parents object? 
How old were you?” 

"About eleven, I guess. My 
parents didn’t know. They were 
always so busy with parties and 
things.” 

The bridle path diverged at a 
small glade with a dark path lead- 
ing off to the left through an 
opening in a rock retaining wall, 
liiey went through the gap, down 
a short flight of steps and onto 
the tarred top of an elevated wa- 
ter storage tank. Below them the 
city’s lights spread wet velvet 
jewels across the night. The 
lights cast an orange glow against 
low hanging clouds. 

Now, Thurlow could feel the 
odd pressure intensely. He looked 
up and around— nothing. He 
glanced down at the pale grey- 
ness of Ruth’s face. 

"When we got here, you used 
to say: 'May I kiss you?’” she 
said. "And I used to say: 'I was 
hoping you’d ask.’ ” 

Ruth turned, pressed against 
him, lifted her face. His fears, the 
vague pressiue, all were forgot- 
ten as he bent to kiss her. It 
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seemed for a moment that time 
had moved backward, that Den- 
ver, Nev— none of these things 
had happened. But the warmth 
of her kiss, the demanding way 
her body pressed against him— 
these filled him with a mounting 
astonishment. He pulled away. 

"Ruth, I . . .” 

She put a finger against his 
lips. "Don’t say it.” Then: "An- 
dy, didn’t you ever want to go 
to a motel with me?” 

"Hell! Lots of times, but . . .” 

"You’ve never made arealpass 
at me.” 

He felt that sne was laughing 
at him, and this brought anger 
into his voice. "I was inlove with 
you!” 

"I know,” she whispered. 

"I didn’t want just a roll in 
the hay. I wanted . . . well, dam- 
mit, I wanted to mate with you, 
have children, the whole 
schmoo,” 

"What a fool I was,” she whis- 
pered. 

"Honey, what’re you going to 
do? Are you going to get . . . 
a . . .” He hesitated. 

"A divorce?” she asked. "Of 
course— afterward. ” 

"After the . . . trial.” 

"Yes.” 

"That’s the trouble with a small 
town,” he said, "everyone knows 
everyone else’s business even 
when it’s none of their busi- 
ness.” 

"For a psychologist, that’s a 


very involved sentence,” she 
said. She snuggled against him, 
and they stood there silently 
while Thurlow remembered the 
vague pressure and proved for it 
in his mind as though it were a 
sore tooth. Yes, it was still there. 
When he relaxed his guard, a 
deep disquiet filled him. 

"I keep thinking about my mo- 
ther,” Ruth said. 

"Oh?’’ 

"She loved my father, too.” 

Coldness settled in his sto- 
mach. He started to speak, re- 
mained silent as his eyes detect- 
ed movement against the orange 
glow of clouds directly in front 
of him. An object setUed out of 
the clouds and came to a hover- 
ing stop about a hxmdred yards 
away and shghtly above their 
water-tank vantage point. Thur- 
low could define the thing’s shape 
against the background glow- 
four shimmering tubular legs be- 
neath a fluorescing green dome. 
A rainbow circle of light whirled 
around the base of each leg. 

"Andy! You’re hurting me!” 

He realized he had locked his 
arms around her in a spasm of 
shock. Slowly, he released his 
grip. 

"Turn around,” he whispered. 
"Tell me what you see out there 
against the clouds.” 

She gave him a puzzled frown, 
txirned to peer out toward the 
city. "Where?” 

"Slightly above us — straight 
ahead against the clouds.” 
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"I don’t see anything.” 

The object began drifting near- 
er. Thurlow could distinguish fig- 
ures behind the green dome. 
They moved in a dim, phosphor- 
^fnt light. The rainbow glow 
beneath the thing’s tubular legs 
began to fade. 

"What’re you looking at?” 
Ruth asked. "What is it?” 

He felt her trembling beneath 
his hand on her shoulder. "Right 
there,” he said, pointing. "Look, 
right there.” 

She bent to stare along his arm. 
"I don’t see a thing — just 
clouds.” 

He wrenched off his glasses. 
"Here. Look through these.” 
Even without glasses, Thurlow 
could see the thing’s outline. 
It coasted along the edge of the 
hill— nearer . . . nearer. 

Ruth put on the glasses, looked 
where he pointed. "I . . . a dark 
blur of some kind,” she said. "It 
looks like . . . smoke or a cloud 
. . . or . . . insects. Is it a swarm 
of insects?” 

Thurlow’s mouth felt dry. 
There was a painful constricting 
sensation in his throat. He re- 
claimed his glasses, looked at the 
drifting object. The figures inr 
side were quite distinct now. He 
counted five of them, the great 
staring eyes all focused on him. 

"Andy! What is it you see?” 

"You’re going to think I’m 
nuts.” 

"What is it?” 


He took a deep breath, de- 
scribed the object. 

"Five men in it?” 

"Perh^s they’re men, but 
they’re very small. They look 
no more than three feet tall.” 

"Andy, you’re frightening me. 
Why are you frightening me?” 

"I’m frightening myself.” 

She pressed back into his arms. 
"Are you sure you see this . . . 
this ... I can’t see a thing.” 

"I see them as plainly as I 
see you. If it’s illusion, it’s a 
most complete illusion.” 

The rainbow glow beneath the 
tubular legs had become a dull 
blue. The object settled lower, 
lower, came to a hovering stop 
about fifteen yards away and 
level with them. 

"Maybe it’s a new kind of heli- 
copter,” Ruth said. "Or . . . An- 
dy, I still can’t see it.” 

"Describe what you see . . .” 
He pointed. ". . . right there.” 

"A little mistiness. It looks like 
it’s going to rain again.” 

"They’re working with a square 
machine of some kind,” he said. 
"It has what look like short an- 
tennae. The antennae glow. 
They’re pointing it at us.” 

"Andy, I’m scared.” She was 
shiveriiig in his arms. 

"I . . . think we’d better get 
out of here,” he said. He willed 
himself to leave, found he 
couldn’t move. 

"I . . . can’t . . . move,” Ruth 
whispered. 

He could hear her teeth chat- 
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tering, but his own body felt 
frozen in dull cement. 

"Andy, I can’t move!” There 
was hysteria in her voice. "Is it 
still there?” 

"They’re pointing some device 
at us,” he husked. His voice felt 
as though it came from far away, 
from another person. "They’re 
doing this to us. Are you sure 
you can’t see anything?” 

"Nothing! A misty little cloud, 
nothing else.” 

Thurlow felt suddenly that she 
was just being obstinate. Anyone 
could see the thing right there in 
front of them! Intense anger at 
her surged through him. Why 
wouldn’t she admit she saw it? 
Right there! He hated her for be- 
ing so obstinate. The irrational 
abruptness of the emotion as- 
serted itself in his awareness. He 
began to question his own reac- 
tion. 

How could I feel hate for 
Ruth? I love her. 

As though this thought freed 
him, Thurlow foimd he could 
move his legs, he began backing 
away, dragging Ruth with him. 
She was a heavy, vinmoving 
weight. Her feet scraped against 
the gravel in the tank’s surface. 

His movement set off a flurry 
of activity among the creatures 
beneath the green dome. They 
buzzed and fussed over their 
square machine. A painful con- 
striction seized Thurlow’s chest. 
Each breath took a laboring con- 
centration. Still, he continued 


backing away, dragging Ruth with 
him. She sagged in his arms now. 
His foot encoxmtered a step and 
he almost fell. Slowly, he began 
inching backward up the steps. 
Ruth was a dead weight. 

"Andy,” she gasped. "Can’t 
. . . breath.” 

"Hold . . . on,” he rasped. 

They were at the top of the 
steps now, then back through 
the gap in the stone wall. Move- 
ment became somewhat easier, 
although he could still see the 
domed object hovering beyond 
the water storage tank. The glow- 
ing antennae remained pointed 
at him. 

Ruth began to move her legs. 
She turned and they hobbled to- 
gether onto the bridle path. Each 
step grew easier. Thurlow could 
hear her taking deep, sighing 
breaths. Abruptly, as though a 
weight had been lifted from 
them, they regained full use of 
their muscles. 

They turned. 

"It’s gono,” Thurlow said. 

She reacted with an anger that 
astonished him. "What were you 
trying to pull back there, Andy 
Thurlow? Frightening me half 
out of my wits!” 

"I saw what I told you I saw,” 
he said. "You may not’ve seen 
it, but you certainly felt it.” 
"Hysterical paralysis,” she said. 

"It gripped us both at the same 
instant and left us both at the 
same instant,” he said. 

"Why not?” 
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"Ruth, I saw exactly what I 
described.” 

"Flying saucers!” she sneered. 

"No . . . well, maybe. But it 
was there!” He was angry, now, 
defensive. A rational part of him 
saw how insane the past few 
minutes had been. Could it have 
been illusion? No! He shook his 
head. "Honey, I saw . . .” 

"Don’t you honey me!” 

He grabbed her shoulders, 
shook her. "Ruth! Two minutes 
ago you were saying you love 
me. Can you tiurn it off just like 
that?” 

f « J 91 

"Does somebody want you to 
hate me?” 

"What?” She stared up at him, 
her face dim in the tree lights. 

"Back there . . .” He nodded 
toward the tank. "I felt myself 
angry with you . . . hating you. 
I told myself I couldn’t hate you. 
I love you. That’s when I foimd 
I could move. But when I felt 
the . . . hate, the instant I felt 
it, that was exactly when they 
pointed their machine at us.” 

' ' What machine? ’ ’ 

"Some kind of box with glow- 
ing rods or antennae sticking 
out of it,” 

"Are you trying to tell me that 
those nutty . . . whatever could 
make you feel hate , . . or . . .” 

"That’s how it felt.” 

"That’s the craziest thing I ever 
heard!” She backed away from 
him. 

"I know it’s crazy, but that’s 


how it felt.” He reached for her 
arm, "Let’s get back to the car.” 

Ruth pulled away. "I’m not 
going a step with you imtil you 
explain what happened out 
there.” 

"I can’t explain it.” 

"How could you see it when I 
couldn’t?” 

"Maybe the accident . . . my 
eyes, Uie polarizing glasses.” 

"Are you sure that accident at 
theradlab didn’t injure more than 
your eyes?” 

He suppressed a surge of anger. 
It was so easy to feel angry. With 
some difficulty, he held his voice 
level. "They had me on the ar- 
tificial kidney for a week and 
with every test known to God and 
man. The burst altered the ion 
exchange system in the cones 
of my retinas. That’s all. And it 
isn’t permanent. But I think 
whatever happened to my eyes, 
that’s why I can see these things. 
I’m not supposed to see them, 
but I can.” 

Again, he reached for her, cap- 
tured her arm. Half dragging her, 
he set off down the path. She 
fell into step beside him. 

"But what could they be?” 
she asked. 

"I don’t know, but they’re real. 
Trust me, Ruth. Tnist me that 
much. They’re real.” He knew 
he was begging and hated him- 
self for it, but Ruth moved dos- 
ser, tucked her arm under his. 

"All right, darling, I trust you. 
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You saw what you saw. What’re 
you going to do about it?” 

They came off the trail and into 
the eucalyptus grove. The car was 
a darker shq)e among shadows. 
Thurlow drew her to a stop be- 
side it. 

"How hard is it to believe me?” 
he asked. 

She was silent for a moment, 
then: "It’s . . . difficult.” 

"Okay,” he said. "Kiss me.” 

"What?” 

"Kiss me. Let’s see if you really 
hate me.” 

"Andy, you’re being . . .” 

"Are you afraid to kiss me?” 

"Of course not!” 

"Okay then.” He pulled her to 
him. Their lips met. For an in- 
stant, he sensed resistance; then 
she melted into his embrace, her 
arms creeping behind his neck. 

Presently, he drew away. 

"If that’s hate, I want lots of 
it,” he said. 

"Me, too.” 

Again, she pressed herself 
against him. 

Thurlow felt his blood pound- 
ing. He pulled away with an 
abrupt, defensive motion. 

"Sometimes I wish you weren’t 
so damned Victorian,” she said. 
"But maybe I wouldn’t love you 
then.” 

He brushed a strand of the red 
hair away from her cheek. How 
faintly glowing her face looked in 
the light from the bridle trail 
lamps behind him. "I think I’d 


better take you home ... to Sar- 
ah.” 

"I don’t want you to take me 
home.” 

"I don’t want you to go home.” 

"But I’d better?” 

"You’d better.” 

She put her hands against his 
chest, pushed away. 

They got into toe car, moving 
with a sudden swift embarrass- 
ment. Thurlow started toe en- 
gine, concentrated on backing to 
toe tum-around. The headlights 
picked outlines of crusty brown 
bark on toe trees. Abruptly, toe 
headlights went dark. The engine 
died with a gasping cough. A 
breathless, oppressive sensation 
seized him. 

"Andy!” Ruth said. "What’s 
hs^pening?” 

Thurlow forced himself to tiurn 
to the left, wondering how he 
knew where to look. There were 
four rainbow glows close to the 
groiuid, toe tubular legs and the 
green dome just outside the 
grove. The thing hovered there, 
silent, meancing. 

"They’re back,” he whispered. 
"Right there.” He pointed. 

"Andy . . . Andy, I’m frighten- 
ed.” She huddled against him. 

"No matter what happens, you 
don’t hate me,” he said. "You 
love me. Remember that. You 
love me. Keep it in your mind.’' 

"I love you.” Her voice was 
faint. 

A directionaless sense of anger 
began to fill Thurlow. It had no 
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object at first. Just anger. Then 
he could actually feel it trying to 
point at Ruth. 

"I . . . want to . . . hate you,” 
she whispered. 

"You love me,” he said. "Don’t 
forget that.” 

"I love you. Oh, Andy, I love 
you. I don’t want to hate you . . . 
I love you.” 

Thurlow lifted a fist, shook it 
at the green dome. "Hate them,” 
he rasped. "Hate bastards who’d 
try to manipulate us that way.” 

He could feel her shaking and 
trembling against his shoulder. 
"I . . . hate . . . them,” she said. 

"Now, do you believe me?” 

"Yes! Yes, I believe you!” 

"Could the car have hysterical 
paralysis?” 

"No. Oh, Andy, I couldn’t just 
turn on hate against you. I 
couldn’t.” His arm ached where 
she clutched it. "What are they? 
My, God! What is it?” 

"I don’t think they’re human,” 
Thurlow said. 

"What’re we going to do?” 

"Anything we can.” 

The rainbow circles beneath the 
dome shifted into the blue, then 
violet and into red. The thing be- 
gan to lift away from the grove. 
It receded into the darkness. 
With it, went the sense of op- 
pression. 

"It’s gone, isn’t it? ’’Ruth whis- 
pered. 

"It’s gone.” 

"Your lights are on,” she said. 

He looked down at the dash 


lights, out at the twin cones of 
the headlights stabbing into the 
grove. 

He recalled the shape of the 
thing then— like a giant spider 
ready to pounce on them. He 
shuddered. What were the crea- 
tures in that ominous machine? 

Like a giant spider. 

His mind dredged up a memory 
out of childhood: Oberon’s pal- 
ace has walls of spider’s legs. 

Were they faerie, the huldu- 
folk? 

Where did the myths originate, 
he wondered. He could feel his 
mind questing down old paths, 
and he remembered a verse from 
those days of innocence— 

"See ye not you bonny road 

That winds about you fernie 
brae? 

That is the road to fair Elf- 
land 

Where thou and I this night 
maun gae.” 

"Hadn’t we better go?” Ruth 
asked. 

He started the engine, his 
hands moving automatically 
through the kinesthetic pattern. 

"It stopped the motor and 
turned off the lights,” Ruth said. 
"Why would they do that?” 

They! he thought. No doubts 
now. 

He headed the car out of the 
grove down the hill toward Mor- 
eno Drive. 

"What’re we going to do?” 
Ruth asked. 
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"Can we do anything?” 

"If we talk about it, people’ll 
say we’re crazy. Besides . . . the 
two of us ... up here . . .” 

We’re neatly boxed, 
thought. And he imagined what 
Whelye would say to a recoimtal 
of this night’s experiences. "You 
were with another man’s wife, 
you say? Could guilt feelings 
have brought on this shared de- 
lusion?” And if this met with pro- 
tests and further suggestions— 
"Faerie folk? My dear Thurlow, 
do you feel well?” 

Ruth leaned against him. "An- 
dy, if they could make us hate, 
could they make us love?” 

He swerved the car over to 
the shoulder of the road, turned 
off the motor, set the handbrake, 
extinguished the lights. "They’re 
not here right now.” 

"How do we know?” 

He stared around at the night- 
blackness, not even starlight un- 
der those clouds ... no glow of 
weird object — but beyond the 
trees bordering the road . . .what? 

Could they make us love? 

Damn her for asking such a 
question! 

No! I mustn’t damn her. I 
must love her must. 

"Andy? What’re you doing?” 

"Thinking.” 

"Andy, even with us— I still 
find this whole thing so unreal. 
Couldn’t there be some other ex- 
planation? I mean, your motor 
stopping . . . Motors do stop; 
lights go out. Don’t they?” 


"What do you want from me?” 
he asked. "Do you want me to 
say yes. I’m nuts. I’m deluded. 
I’m. . .” 

She put a hand over his mouth. 
"What I want is for you to make 
love to me and never stop.” 

He started to put an arm around 
her, but she pushed him away. 
"No. W^en that happens, I want 
to know it’s us maUng love, not 
someone forcing us.” 

Damn her practicality! he 
thought. Then; No! I love her 
. . . but is it me loving her? Is 
it my own doing? 

' ' Andy? There is something you 
can do for me.” 

"What?” 

"The house on Manchester 
Avenue . . . where Nev and I 
were living— there’re some things 
I want from there, but I’ve been 
afraid to go over there alone. 
Would you take me?” 

"Now?” 

"It’s early yet. Nev may still 
be down at the plant. My . . . 
father made him assistant man- 
ager, you know. Hasn’t anyone 
told you that’s why he married 
me? To get the business.” 

Thiurlow put a hand on her 
arm. "You want him to know . . 
about us?” 

"WTiat’s there to know?” 

He returned his hand to the 
steering wheel. "Okay, darling. 
As you say.” 

Again, he started the motor, 
pulled the car onto the road. They 
drove in silence. The tires hissed 
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against wet pavement. Other cars 
passed, their lights glaring. Thur- 
low adjusted the polarizing 
lenses. It was a delicate thing— 
to give him enough visibility but 
prevent the pain of sudden light. 

Presently, Ruth said: "I don’t 
want any trouble, a fight. You 
wait for me in the car. If I need 
help, m caU.” 

"You’re sure you don’t want 
me to go in with you?’’ 

"He won’t try anything if he 
knows you’re there.” 

He shrugged. She was probably 
right. Certainly, she must know 
Nev Hudson’s character by now. 
But Thurlow still felt a nagging 
sensation of suspended judg- 
ment. He si^pected the events of 
the past few days; even the men- 
acing encounter of this night, 
made some odd kind of sense. 

"Why did I marry him?” Ruth 
asked. "I keep asking myself. God 
knows. I don’t. It just seemed to 
come to the point where . . .” 
She shrugged. "After tonight, I 
wonder if any of us knows why 
we do what we do.” She looked 
up a Thurlow. "Why is this hap- 
pening, darling?” 

That’s it, Thurlow thought. 
There’s the sixty -four dollar 
question. It’s not Who are these 
creatures? It’s . . . What do they 
want? Why are they interfering 
with our lives? 

Fraffin glared at the image pro- 
jected above his desk. It was Lutt, 
his Master-of-Craft, a broad-faced 
Chem, steely skinned, harsh and 


abrupt in his decisions, lacking 
subtlety. He combined all the 
best qualities for one who super- 
vised the mechanical end of this 
work, but those very qualities 
interfered with his present assign- 
ment. He obviously equated sub- 
tlety with caution. 

A moment of silence served to 
acquaint Lutt with the Director’s 
displeasure. Fraffin felt the con- 
tour pressures of his chair, 
glanced at the silvery web of the 
pantovive across the salon. Yes, 
Lutt was like that instrument. He 
had to be activated correctly. 

Fraffin ran a finger along his 
jaw, said: "I didn’t tell you to- 
spare the immune. You were di- 
rected to bring the female here— 
at once!” 

"If I have erred, I abase my- 
self,” Lutt said. "But I acted on 
the basis of past directives con- 
cerning this immune. The way 
you gave his female to another, 
the way you . . .” 

"He was an amusing diversion, 
no more,” Fraffin said. "Kelexel 
has asked to examine a native, 
and he has mentioned this female 
specifically by name. She is to 
be brought here at once, vm- 
harmed. That proviso doesn’t ap- 
ply to any other native who tries 
to interfere or delay you in the 
execution of this order. Am I 
understood?” 

"The Director is understood,” 
Lutt said. There was fear in his 
voice. Lutt knew the possible 
consequences of Fraffin’ s dis- 
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pleasure: dismissal from a posi- 
tion of unlimited delights and di- 
versions, from a life that never 
bored. He lived in a Chem para- 
dise from which he could easily 
be shxmted to some tertiary post 
and with no recourse because 
they shared the same guilt, he 
and Fraffin, the same guilt with 
its certain terrible punishment if 
they were ever discovered. 

"Without delay,” Fraffin said. 

"She will be here before this 
shift is half spent,” Lutt said. "I 
go to obey.” 

Lutt’s image faded, disap- 
peared. 

Fraffin leaned back. It was go- 
ing fairly well ... in spite of 
this delay. Imagine that Lutt try- 
ing to separate the lovers by 
manipulating their emotions! The 
clod must know the danger of 
trying that on an immune. Well, 
the female would be here soon, 
and Kelexel could examine her 
as he wished. Every tool and de- 
vice to bend the native’s will 
would be provided, of course— as 
a matter of courtesy. Let no one 
question the hospitality of Fraffin 
the Director. 

Fraffin chuckled. 

Accomplished breeding would 
accelerate the Investigator’s need 
for rejuvenation and then where 
could he turn? Could he go back 
to the Primacy and say; 'Reju- 
venate me; I’ve produced an un- 
licensed child.’? His flesh 
wouldn’t permit that— no more 


than would the Primacy with its 
hideboxmd absolutes. 

Oh, no. Kelexel would know 
the storyship had its own Reju- 
venators, its own surgeon. He’d 
come begging, his mind telling 
him: '/ can have as many chil- 
dren as I wish and damn the 
Primacy!’ Once he’d been re- 
juvenated, the storyship would 
own him. 

Again, Fraffin chuckled. 

They might even get back to the 
lovely little war in time to make 
a complete production out of it. 

Ruth was surprised to find her- 
self enjoying the anger that con- 
densed the room aroimd her. The 
frustrated emotion that had built 
up in her out there in the night 
with Andy had an outlet at last. 
She watched the nervous twisting 
of Nev’s pink hands with their 
baby-skin creases at the knuckles. 
She knew how his hands betrayed 
his feelings no matter what the 
masked rest of him revealed. 
Eight months of living with the 
man had given her considerable 
knowledge. Words came out of 
her full lips now like slivers of 
bamboo to be inserted beneath 
Nev’s manicured soul. 

"Scream about your husband’s 
rights all you want,” she said. 
"The business is mine now, and 
I don’t want you anywhere near 
it. Ohhh, I know why you mar- 
ried me. You didn’t fool me for 
long, Nev. Not for long.” 

"Ruth, you . . .” 
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"No more! Andy’s out there 
waiting for me. I’m going to take 
the few things I want here, and 
I’m leaving.” 

Nev’s wide high forehead 
creased. The shoe-button eyes 
stared at her with their matched 
nothingness. On one of her ram- 
pages again, that’s all. And en- 
joying it, damn her! I can tell 
by the way she shakes her 
head . . . 

Ruth broke her gaze away from 
him. Nev frightened her when he 
stared that way. She studied the 
room, wondering if there were 
anything here she wanted now. 
Nothing. It was a Nev Hudson 
room with overlapping muted 
reds and browns. Oriental bric- 
a-brac, a grand piano in one cor- 
ner, a closed violin ceise that 
opendd to reveal three bottles of 
liquor and a set of glasses. Nev 
liked that. 'Let’s get drunk and 
make beautiful music, honey.’ 
Windows beyond the piano stood 
uncurtained to the night and 
garden lights, lawn, barbecue pit, 
wrought iron furniture standing 
whitely dripping after the rain. 

"California is a commimity- 
property state,” Nev said. 

"You’d better look into the law 
again,” she said. "The business 
is my inheritance.” 

"Inheritance?” he asked. "But 
your father’s not dead yet.” 

She stood staring at the night, 
refusing to let him goad her. 

Damn her! he thought. I 


should’ve done better in a wo- 
man but not with a business 
thrown into the bargain. She’s 
thinking about that bastard 
Andy Thurlow. She wants him 
but she needs my brains running 
the business. That ugly stick of 
a boy-man! She won’t have him; 
I’ll see to it. 

"If you go away with this Dr. 
Thiirlow, I’ll ruin him profession- 
ally and I’ll ruin you,” he said. 

She turned her head sideways, 
presenting a Greek profile, the 
severe line of her red hair tied 
at the back. A barely perceptible 
smile touched her lips, was gone. 
"Jealous, Nev?” 

"You married me for the busi- 
ness,” she said. "What do you 
care how I spend my time?” And 
she turned toward him. Squirm 
you little pig of aman! What was 
I thinking of? What was I ever 
thinking of to take you instead 
of Andy? Did something twist 
my emotions, make me do it? 
She felt suddenly weak with the 
hungry hating. Is any choice 
ever right right right? Andy 
choosing that Fellowship in- 
stead of me, his eyes full of in- 
nocence oh hateful! Where did 
I spend my innocence? Unthink- 
ing about animal bodies and 
power. Did I choose power in 
Nev? But he let me take it away 
from him his own power and 
now I can hate him with it. 

"The daughter of a murderer!” 
he snapped. 

She glared at him. Is this what 
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I chose? Why why why? Lonely, 
that’s why. All alone when An- 
dy left me for that damned Fel- 
lowship and there was Nev Nev 
Nev insistent kind kind like a 
fox. Drunk I was drunk and feel- 
ing hateful. Nev used my hate 
that’s the only power he had— 
hate my hate my hate I mustn’t 
hate then he’s powerless but oh 
so kind he was so kind and there 
we were married and Andy 
away in Denver and I was still 
alone. 

"I’m going,’’ she said. "Andy’s 
going to drive me over to Sarah’s. 
If you try to stop me, I’ll call 
him in, and I’m quite sure he 
can handle you.” 

Nev’s narrow, (Mirse- string 
mouth tightened. His shoe-button 
eyes betrayed a brief flaring, and 
then the mask was back in place. 
I’ll ruin them both! The bitch 
prattling about Andy well I 
showed dear old honest Andy 
the boy with the built in system 
of honor and what would she 
say if she learned I was the one 
put on the pressure to get him 
that Fellowship? 

"You know what the town’ll 
think,” he said. "Like father, like 
daughter. They’ll take my side. 
You know that.” 

She stamped her foot. "You 
pig!” 

Certainly, Ruth, my dear. Get 
angry and stamp around like a 
wonderful animal my god you’re 
splendid when you’re angry. I’m 
better for you than Andy and 


you should know it we’re two of 
a kind we take what we want 
and damn the honor or no hon- 
or no honor on her on her on 
her what an animal when she’s 
angry but that’s what lifes for 
to take to take and take and 
take until we’re filled up on it 
and she raves about Andy going 
back to him but Andy doesn’t 
take from me no siree I’ll get 
rid of him just as easily as I 
did before and Ruthie’ll come 
crawling back to her ever lov- 
ing Nev . . . 

"We’ll strike a bargain,” he 
said. "Go along with your lover, 
but don’t interfere with how I 
run the business. You said it 
yourself: What do I care how you 
spend your time?” 

Go ahead, compromise your- 
selves, he thought. I’ll own you. 

She whirled away, strode down 
the hall, jerked open the bedroom 
door, sn£q)ped on the light. 

Nev was right behind her. He 
stood in the doorway watching 
as she yanked clothes from draw- 
ers and the closet, threw them 
on the bed. 

"Well, what about it?” he 
asked. 

She forced words out of her 
mouth, knowing they told more 
than she wanted to reveal. "All 
right! Keep the business ... or 
whatever. We know what’s pre- 
cious to you.” She turned to face 
him, near tears and fighting to 
hide it. "You’re the most hateful 
creature I’ve ever met! You can’t 
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be human.” She put a hand to 
her mouth. "I wonder if you 
are.” 

"What’s that supposed to . . .” 
He broke off, stared past her to- 
ward the French doors onto the 
patio. "Ruth . . .” Her name 
came out in a strangled gasp. 

She whirled. 

The French doors stood open to 
reveal three squat figmres clothed 
in green moving into the room. 
To Ruth, their heads seemed 
strangely large, the eyes faintly 
luminous and frightening. They 
carried short tubes of silvery me- 
tal. There was a disdainful sense 
of power in the purposeful way 
they fanned out, pointing those 
metal tubes casually at the bed- 
room’s occupants. 

Ruth found herself wondering 
with an odd feeling of surprise 
how they’d opened the French 
doors without her hearing it. 

Behind her, Nev gasped, said: 
"See here! Who . . .” His voice 
trailed off in a frightening hiss, 
an exhalation as though he were 
a punctured balloon. A liquid 
trilling sound poured from the 
mouth of the creature on Ruth’s 
right. 

This can’t be happening, she 
thought. Then: They’re the crea- 
tures who frightened us in the 
grove! What do they want? 
What’re they doing? 

She found suddenly that she 
couldn’t move. Her head felt 
detached, mind clear, but there 
were no connections to her body. 


One of the creatures moved to 
stand directly in front of her— 
a queer little manling in green 
leotards, his torso partly con- 
cealed in a cloudy, bulging round- 
ness that pulsed with a purple 
inner light. She remembered An- 
dy’s description of what he’d 
seen: "Glowing eyes ...” 

Andy! She wanted to scream 
for him, but her voice wouldn’t 
obey. How drifting and soft the 
world seemed! 

Something jerked past her, and 
she saw Nev there walking as 
though pulled by strings. Her 
eyes focused on a smudge of 
powder along his shoulder, a 
pulsing vein at his temple. He 
tipped forward suddenly in that 
strange marionette way, falling 
rigidly into one of the open 
French doors. There came the 
crash and tinkling of broken 
glass. The floor aroimd him be- 
came bright with flowing red. 
He twitched, lay still. 

The gnome creature in front 
of her spoke quite distinctly in 
English: "An accident, you see?” 

She had no voice to answer, on- 
ly a distant horror somewhere 
within the powdery billowing that 
was herself. Ruth closed her eyes, 
thinking: Andy! Oh, Andy, help 
me! 

Again, she heard one of the 
creatures speak in that liquid 
tr illing . She tried to open her 
eyes, couldn’t. Waves of dark- 
ness began to wash over what 
remained of her awareness. As 
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unconsciousness came, her min d 
focused clearly on a single oddly 
pertinent thought: This can’t be 
happening because no one would 
believe it This is a nightmare, 
that’s all. 

Thurlow sat in the dark car 
smoking his pipe, wondering 
what was taking Ruth so long 
in the house. Should I go in af- 
ter all? he asked himself. It isn’t 
right that I stay out here while 
she’s in there alone with him. 
But she said she could handle 
him. 

Did Adele think she could han- 
dle Joe? 

That’s a crazy thought! 

It was raining again, a thin 
drizzle that misted the streetlight 
at the corner in front of him. He 
turned, glanced at the house- 
lights in the living room, but no 
sign of movement behind the 
drawn shades. 

When she comes to the door 
I’ll go up and help her carry 
whatever . . . no! Dammit, I 
should go in now. But she must 
know if she can handle him. 

Handle him! 

What was it like, those two? 
Why did she marry him? 

He shook his head, looked away 
from the house. The night ap- 
peared too dark beyond the street- 
lights, and he eased off the set- 
ting on his polarizing lenses. 

What was keeping her in there? 

He thought suddenly of the 


hovering object he’d seen at the 
grove. There must be some logi- 
cal explanation, he thought. Per- 
haps if I called the Air Force. . . 
anonymously . . . Somebody 
must have a simple, logical ex- 
planation. 

But what if they haven’t? 

My God! What if the saucer 
nuts turn out tq’ve been right 
all along? 

He tried to see his wristwatch, 
remembered it hadn’t been 
wound. Damn, she was taking a 
long time in there! 

Like a train shunted onto an 
odd track, his mind veered to a 
memory of Ruth’s father, the 
compelling directness of the 
man’s eyes. "Take care of Ruth- 
ey!” 

And that thing hovering at 
Joe’s window— what had that 
been? 

Thurlow took off his glasses, 
polished them with a handker- 
chief, slipped them back on his 
nose. He remembered Joe Mur- 
phey in April, right after the 
man had turned in the false fire 
alarm. What a shock it had been 
to find Ruth’s father facing him 
in the dirty little examination 
room above the sheriff’s office. 
And there’ d been the even great- 
er shock at evaluating the man’s 
tests. The dry language of his 
report to the probation office 
couldn’t begin to convey the 
shock. 

"I found him to be a man lack- 
ing a good central core of bal- 
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anced feelings. This, coupled to 
a dangerous con^)ulsive element 
such as the false fire alarm, 
should be considered a warning 
of serious disturbance. Here is a 
man whose psychological makeup 
contains all the elements neces- 
sary for a terrible tragedy.” 

The language of the report— so 
careful in its wording, maintain- 
ing the strict esoterica of official- 
ese . . . he’d known how little it 
might convey and had supple- 
mented it with a verbal report. 

"The man’s dangerous. He’s. a 
definite paranoid type and could 
explode. He’s capable of vio- 
lence.” 

The disbelief had been fright- 
ening. "Surely this is nothing 
more than a prank. Joe Mur- 
phey! Hell, he’s an important 
man here, Andy. Well . . . could 
you recommend analysis . . .psy- 
choanalysis.” 

"He won’t have anything to do 
with it . . . and I doubt it’d do 
him any good.” 

"Well, what do you expect us 
to do? Can’t you recommend 
something?” 

"Maybe we can get him into a 
church. I’ll call Father Giles at 
the Episcopal church and see 
if . . .” 

Thurlow remembered his rue- 
ful shrug, the too pat words: "I’ll 
probably be read out of the or- 
der for this, but religion often 
does what psychology can’t.” 

Thurlow sighed. Father Giles, 


of course, had been unsuccess- 
ful. 

Damn! What was keeping Ruth 
in that house? He reached for 
the car door, thought better of 
it. Give her a few more minutes. 
Everything was quiet in there. 
Probably it was taking her time 
to pack. 

Ruth . . . Ruth . . . Ruth . . . 

He remembered that she’d ta- 
ken his probation report with bet- 
ter balance than the officials. But 
she was trained in his field, and 
she’d suspected for some time 
that her father was disturbed. 
Thurlow remembered he’d gone 
out to the hospital immediately 
after the session in the proba- 
tion office. Ruth had accompan- 
ied him, looking withdrawn and 
fearful, into the almost deserted 
cafeteria. They’d taken their cups 
to a comer table. He remembered 
the steam -table smell of the 
place, the faint antiseptic back- 
ground, the marbelized linolemn 
tabletop with its leftover coffee 
stains. 

He cup had clattered in a 
trembling staccato as she’d put 
it down. He’d sat silently for a 
moment, sensing her need to 
come to grips with what he’d told 
her. 

Presently, she’d nodded. Then; 
"I knew it ... I guess.” 

"Ruth, I’ll do everything I . . .” 

"No.” She tucked a strand of 
red hair under her cap. "They 
let him call me from the jail . . . 
just before you came. He was 
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furious with you. We won’t 
accept anything you say.” 

They must've told him about 
my report, Thurlow thought. 
"Now he knows his mask of san- 
ity isn’t working,” he said. "Of 
course he’s fiuious.” 

"Andy ... are you sure?” 

She put her hand on his, her 
palm damp with perspiration. He 
held her hand, thinking of min- 
gled perspiration: the idea car- 
ried an odd sense of intimacy. 

"You’re sure,” she sighed. 
"I’ve seen it coming.” Again, 
that deep sigh. "I didn’t tell you 
about Christmas.” 

"Christmas?” 

"Christmas Eve. My ... I 
came home from the hospital. I 
had the late shift then, remem- 
ber? He was walking around talk- 
ing to himself . . . saying horrible 
things about mother. I could hear 
her upstairs in her room . . .cry- 
ing. I ... I guess I scream^ 
at him, called him a liar.” 

She took two quick breaths. 

"He ... hit me, knocked me 
into the Christmas tree ... ev- 
erything knocked over . . .” She 
put a hand to her eyes. "He’d 
never hit me before— ^ways said 
he didn’t believe in spankings, 
he’d had so many beatings when 
he was a boy.” 

"Why didn’t you teU me?” 

"We were ... I ... I was 
ashamed of ... I thought if ... ” 
She shrugged. "I went out to the 
clinic amd saw Dr. Whelye, but he 
said . . . fights, people in the 


conflict of marriage are . . .” 

"Sounds like him. Did your 
mother know he hit you?” 

"She heard him storm out and 
slam the door. He didn’t come 
back all night. Christmas Eve! 
She . . . she’d heard the commo- 
tion. She came down, helped me 
clean up the mess.” 

"I wish I’d known this when I 
was talking to . . .” 

"What good would it do? 
Everyone defends him, even mo- 
ther. You know what she said 
while she was helping me clean 
up? 'Your father’s a very sick 
man, Ruthey.’ Defending him!” 

"But as long as she knows, 
maybe . . .” 

"She doesn’t mean mental ill- 
ness. Dr. French thinks he has 
a progressive sclerotic condition, 
but he won’t go into the hospital 
for a complete examination. She 
knows about this and that’s what 
she meant. That’s all she meant!” 

"Ruth . . He thought about 
this revelation for a moment. 
"Ruth, severe conditions of this 
kind, Monckeberg’s sclerosis, for 
example, frequently are accom- 
panied by personality distortions. 
Didn’t you know this?” 

"I . . .he wouldn’t cooperate, 
go to a hospital or anything. I 
talked to Dr. French . . . Whelye. 
He was no help at all. I warned 
mother— the violence and ...” 

"Perhaps if she’d . - .” 

"They’ve been married twenty- 
seven years. I can’t convince her 
he really might harm her.” 
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"But he struck you, knocked 
you down." 

"She said I provoked him.” 

Memories, memories— an anti- 
septic little comer of the hospital 
eafeteria and it was fixed in his 
memory now as indelibly as was 
this dark street outside the house 
where Ruth had lived with Nev. 
The warnings about Joe Mur- 
phey had been plain enough, but 
the world wasn’t yet prepared to 
understand and protect itself from 
its own madness. 

Again, he looked at the silent 
house, the glow of lights through 
the rain. As he looked, a woman 
in a glistening raincoat camemn- 
ning out between Ruth’s house 
and the one on the left. For an 
instant, he thought it was Ruth, 
and he was half out of the car 
before the streetlight hit her and 
he saw it was an older woman 
with a coat thrown on over a 
robe. She wore slippers that 
squished wetly as she crossed 
the lawn. 

"You, there!" she called, wav- 
ing at Thurlow. 

Thurlow came fully out of the 
car. The rain was cold in his 
hair, on his face. He felt so over- 
come with foreboding. 

The woman came panting up to 
him, stopped with the rain 
running down out of her grey 
hair. "Our telephone’s out,” 
she said. "My husband’s run 
across to the Innesses to use 
theirs, but I thought maybe all 
the phones’re out, so I came. . ." 
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"Why do you need a phone?” 
The words sounded hoarse even 
to him. 

"We live next door . . .” She 
pointed. "I can see from our 
kitchen across the patio to the 
Hudsons’, and I saw him laying 
there, so I ran over . . . he’s 
dead . . .” 

"Ruth . . . Mrs. Hudson?” 

"No, Mr. Hudson. I saw her 
come in awhile ago, but there’s 
no sign of her around. We’ve got 
to call the police.” 

"Yes, yes, of course.” He 
started toward the house. 

"She’s not in there, I tell you. I 
ran all through the house.” 

"Maybe . . . maybe ypu 
missed . . .” 

"Mister, there’s been a terrible 
accident; maybe she’s already 
gone for help.” 

"Accident?” He txirned, stared 
back at her. 

"He fell into one of them glass 
doors, cut an artery, looks like. 
She probably ran for help.” 

"But ... I was out here 
and . . .” 

A police cruiser came around 
the comer to his left, its red 
light flashing. It pulled to a stop 
behind his car. Two officers got 
out. Thurlow recognized one of 
them— Maybeck, Carl Maybeck, 
a slim angular man with bony 
wrists, narrow face. He came lop- 
ing across the lawn to Thurlow’ 
while his companion went to the 
woman. 

"Oh . . . Dr. Thurlow,” May- 
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beck said. ’’Didn’t recognize 
you.” He stopped, facing Tliur- 
low. ’’What’s the trouble? We got 
a call, something about an acci- 
dent. Ambulance’s on the way. 

’’The woman there . . .” Thur- 
low nodded toward her. ”... says 
Nev Hudson’s dead, something 
about falling into some glass. She 
may be mistaken. Shouldn’t we 
get inside and . . .” 

’’Right away. Doc.” 

Maybeck led the way running 
up to the front door. It was 
locked. 

’’Around the side,” the woman 
called from behind them. ’’Patio 
doors’re open.” 

They ran back down the steps, 
around the side, wet leaves of 
shrubbery soaking them. Thur- 
low felt himself moving in a 
daze. Ruth! My God, where are 
you? He skidded on the wet 
bricks of the patio, almost feU, 
righted himself and was staring 
down at the red mess that had 
been Nev Hudson. 

Maybeck straightened from a 
brief examination of the man. 
’’Dead ail right.” He looked at 
Thurlow. ”How long you been 
here. Doc?” 

”He brought Mrs. Hudson 
about half an hour ago.” It was 
the neighbor woman. She came 
to a stop beside Thurlow. ”He’s 
dead enough, isn’t he?” How 
delighted she sounded! 

”I . . . I’ve been waiting in 
the car,” Thurlow said. 

’’That’s right,” the woman said. 


"We saw them come up. Expected 
another fight between Hudson 
there and his Missus. I heard the 
crash, him falling, but I was in 
the bathroom then. I came right 
out to the kitchen.” 

’’Did you see Mrs. Hudson?” 
Maybeck asked. 

’’She wasn’t anjwhere around. 
There was a lot of smoke coming 
out of these doors here, though. 
He may’ve burnt something. He 
drank a lot, Mr. Hudson. May’ve 
been trying to open the doors 
for the smoke and . . .” She 
pointed to the body. 

Thurlow wet his lips with his 
tongue. He was afraid to go in 
that house, he realized. He said: 
’’Hadn’t we better look inside. 
Perhaps . . .” 

Maybeck met his stare. ”Yes. 
Perhaps we had better.” 

They could hear an ambulance 
siren now. It wailed to silence 
out front. The other officer came 
around the house, said: ’’Am- 
bulance is here, Carl. Where . . .” 
He saw the body. 

’’Tell ’em not to disturb any 
more than they have to,” May- 
beck said. ’’W'e’re going to look 
around inside.” 

The other officer peered suspi- 
ciously at Thurlow. 

’’This is Dr. Thurlow,” May- 
beck said. 

”Oh,” The officer turned to di- 
rect men in white coming around 
the house. 

Maybeck led the way inside. 

Thurlow was caught immed- 
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lately by the sight of Ruth’s cloth- 
ing thrown on the bed. His chest 
felt tight, painful. The neigh- 
bor woman had said Ruth wasn’t 
here, but . . . 

Maybeck stooped, peered un- 
der the bed. He straightened, 
sniffed. ’’You smell something. 
Doc?” 

Thurlow grew aware that there 
was an odd odor In the room— 
almost like burnt insulation. 

’’Almost smells like fire and 
brimstone,” Maybeck said. 
’’Probably was something burned 
in here.” He glanced around. 
There was an enq)ty ashtray on 
a night stand. It looked clean. 
He looked in the closet, went 
into an adjoining bath, returned 
shaking his head. 

Thurlow went out to the hall, 
looked down it toward the living 
room. Maybeck brushed past him, 
led the way into the room. He 
moved cautiously but with a prac- 
tised sureness, peered into the 
hall closet, behind a davenport. 
He touched only what he had 
to touch for his investigation. 

They progressed through the 
house this way, Thurlow a hesi- 
tant onlooker, fearful of what 
they might find around the next 
comer. 

Shortly, they were back in the 
bedroom. 

The ambulance doctor stood in 
the door, smoking. He glanced at 
Maybeck. ’’Not much we can do 
here, Carl. Coroner’ son his way.” 

"What’s it look like?” May- 
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beck asked. "Was he pushed?” 

"Looks like he stumbled,” the 
doctor said. "Capret’s pushed up 
there by his feet. Can’t say much 
about his condition at the time, 
but there’s a smell of whiskey 
on him.” 

Maybeck nodded, taking in the 
evidence. They could hear the 
other officer talking outside to 
the neighbor woman. "I don’t 
know what it was,” she said, 
her voice rising. "It just looked 
like a big cloud of smoke . . . 
steam, maybe. Or it could’ve been 
an insect bomb— something 
white and smokey.” 

Thurlow turned his back on the 
door. He found he couldn’t stand 
the sight of the sprawled body. 
Ruth wasn’t in the house; no 
doubt of that. 

Insect bomb, bethought. White 
and smoky. 

He recalled the grove then, the 
hovering something which Ruth 
had seen as a cloud. Abruptly, he 
knew what had happened to her. 
She wouldn’t have dis^peared 
like this without some word to 
him. Something had intruded 
here and taken her away. It would 
explain the strange smeU, the 
presence of the thing at the 
grove, the interest of those weird 
creatures with their glowing eyes. 

But why? he asked himself. 
What do they want? 

Then: This is crazy! She was 
here when Nev injured himself 
and she ran for help. She’s at a 


neighbor’s and she’ll be back 
any moment. 

And his mind said: She’s been 
gone a long time. 

She saw a crowd and now she’s 
frightened, he told himself,, , 

There was a bustle of activity 
at the door behind him— the Cor- 
oner and the police homicide 
squad. Maybeck came up beside 
Thurlow, said: "Doc, they want 
you to come down to the station 
and make a statement.” 

"Yes,” he said. "Of course.” 
Then: "That’s the homicide de- 
tail. Surely they don’t think . . .” 

"Just routine, Doc,” Maybeck 
said. "You know that. It looks 
like he was drinking and stum- 
bled, but Mrs. Hudson’s not 
aroimd. We have to makesiure. . . 
you know.” 

"I see.” He allowed himself to 
be led out the door past the still 
figure that had been Ruth’s hus- 
band, past the men with tape 
measures and cameras and dust- 
ing brushes and coldly measuring 
eyes. 

Ruth’s husband . . . Ruth’s 
husband . . . The label boiled in 
his mind. Where is she? Did she 
break down and run away? But 
she isn’t the type for that. She 
was under strain, yes, but . . . 
What was that cloud the neigh- 
bor saw? What was that smell 
in the room? 

They were outside then. The 
rain had stopped, but the shrub- 
bery beside the house still 
drenched them. Porch lights were 
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on across the street. People stood 
there staring. A white lab truck 
had pulled into the driveway be- 
side the house on the other side. 

"You know, Doc,” Maybeck 
said. "You really shouldn’t drive 
at night with those dark glasses.” 

"They’re . . . adjustable,” Thur- 
low said. "Not as dark as they 
look.” 

Ruth! Where are you? 

He wondered then: Did she 
push Nev ... a fight? Did she 
think people would say, 'Like 
father, like daughter’? Did she 
run, not wanting to drag me 
into it? 

"You can ride with us,” May- 
beck said. "We’ll bring you back 
to your car later.” 

"Yes.” He allowed himself to 


be eased into the backseat. Then: 
"Ruth . . . Mrs. Hudson— 
shouldn’t someone be looking 
for . . .” 

"We’re looking for her. Doc,” 
Maybeck said. "We’ll find her, 
never you worry.” 

Will you find her? Thiurlow 
wondered. What was that thing 
at the grove — looking at us, try- 
ing to manipulate our emotions? 
It was real. I know it was real. 
If it wasn’t real, then I’m in- 
sane. And I know I’m not in- 
sane. 

He looked down at his feet in 
the dim shadows behind the seat. 
They were soaking from the walk 
across the wet lawn. 

Joe Murphey, he thought. Joe 
knows he isn’t insane. 

To Be Concluded 
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a clever short about a Bild-A-Man set for future kids that 
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we gleefully assured ourselves that science fiction whs now 
richer by at least one new master — William Tenn. And so it 
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yarns, among them "Betelgeuse Bridge,” "Firewater,” and 
the following grim account of what happened to three Earth 
Scouts sent out to explore an Earth-type planet near the 
mysterious "Hole” in Cygnus — a sector of the galaxy that 
apparently never heard of Newton! 
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T here wasn’t much differ- 
ence between Commissioner 
Breen’s office and the office of 
any other memorandum baron in 
Sandstorm, the interstellar head- 
quarters of the Patrol on Mars. 
If you’ve seen one, Vic Carlton 
decided, you’d seen them all; 
and, in twelve years of standing 
at attention during the wet-with- 
tradition ceremony known as the 
Kiss of Death, he had seen them 
all— every last uncompromising 
whitewashed cubicle. Rooms as 
friendly as a surgical table. 

A few star maps speckling^the 
glare from the walls; a bookcase 
filled with miscellaneous hand- 
books and manuals of space; one 
stiff, thin chair behind the stiff, 
square desk; and, over the desk, 
the Scout Roll of Honor— names 
of 563 men who had laid down 
their lives in the Service. 563 
casualties out of a total all-time 
roster of 1,420. 

Yet the Scouts were a volun- 
teer service, and, every year, all 
over the galaxy, young men 
broke their backs and burst their 
brains to get into it. 

The speech was pretty much 
the same as usual. Perhaps even 
better in one way: Breen was 
new to the job and slightly— 
well, embarrassed by this aspect 
of it. He kept his talk short, 
made the Kiss of Death almost 
a peck. 

He was tall and straight as 
they: he had no more than three 
years on Vic Carlton, the oldest of 


the three; and his blue uniform 
differed from theirs only in the 
badge of office, a gold star in- 
stead of a silver rocket on his 
chest. 

"Lutz and O’Leary, you are 
under the command of Victor 
Carlton— one of the very few men 
on active duty with over ten 
years experience. Carlton, your 
two juniors have been cerWied 
as psychologically, physically 
and educationally fit for this mis- 
sion: no more can be said of any 
man. I must remind you that the 
Patrol has been called the glory 
of space and the Scouts the glory 
of the Patrol; but I need not re- 
mind you how jealously that 
glory should be guarded. Good 
scouting, good luck. That is all.’’ 

He exhaled a tiny gust of relief 
before shutting his mouth. 

All? Vic Carlton thought, as 
they saluted and about-faced to 
the door. This is only the be- 
ginning. You know that, Breen. 
The danger and the horror- 
death perhaps, agony without 
death perhaps — start officially 
when the commissioner’s talk 
is finished. You should know: 
you decided you had a bellyfull 
six months ago and resigned 
from active duty for this sleek 
office job. When we walk out of 
your office, it’s only the begin- 
ning. 

Then he thought Hey, that’s 
dangerous brainspit for a com- 
mander. Maybe Kay’s right; 
maybe I’m getting old. 
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And then he thought* Breen’s 
only thirty-five; I’m thirty-two. 
I remember when I thought cdl 
commissioners were shambling 
wrecks held together by will- 
power and a handful of regu- 
lations. Why, Breen’s only thir- 
ty-five! I am getting old! 

They were out in the corridor, 
and a group of scouts being 
briefed for another set of mis- 
sions swung down to the eleva- 
tor with them. They clapped their 
helmets on, leaving the broad, 
flaring visors open. 

"Attaboy, O’Leary, take it on 
the bounce!” 

"You don’t know how lucky 
you are, Lut2. Unkillable Carlton 
is my idea of a commander for a 
rookie’s first mission.” 

"Look at Carlton, fellows, He’s 
bored! What a man!” 

"The first bounce is the hard- 
est, O’Leary. Gee, I remember 
mine!” 

"Hey, Lutz, what’re you look- 
ing so green about? According 
to statistics, you have an even 
chance of coming back in one 
hunk!” 

"On the bounce, O’Leary. On 
the bounce.” 

Carlton watched his men. 
O’Leary was the one to look out 
for at this point. Lutz was still 
riding the enthusiasm of gradu- 
ation from the academy, he might 
be frightened at his baptismal 
mission, but he was even more 
exhilarated. He wouldn’t be im- 


portant until action started; and, 
even then, he’d probably have to 
be checked from daredevil stimts 
more than he would have to be 
encouraged to take a chance. But 
O’Leary was the one to watch. 

It was tohgh making your first 
boimce. Vic remembered his— 
was it nine? No, eleven years 
ago. A commander who’d been 
so badly off that he’d requested 
disenrollment in preference to 
making a bounce, the other jun- 
ior so psychologically smashed 
that he’d become a permanent 
resident of the tiny Patrol Men- 
tal Hospital on Ganymede. A kind 
of carnivorous moss had almost 
got them: pretty screaming aw- 
ful. But Vic had been patched up 
and made his bounce on the very 
next mission out of Sandstorm. 
You had to bounce right back or 
yoiu: nerve would go. 

Sure enough, O’Leary sounded 
off. 

"We drew a creampuff. The 
planet’s only three-tenths of a 
point off Earth-type.” 

The others hooted at that. "And 
it’s out around the Hole in Cyg- 
nus! Where they found a nova act- 
ing like a third-magnitude star 
and a meteor stream traveling at 
the speed of light! The part oi the 
galaxy that never heard of New- 
ton' You can have it!” 

"That region hasn’t even been 
adequately mapped, O’Leary. It 
may be the place where time 
warped in on itself and exploded, 
where the luiiverse got started. 
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A creampuff, he calls it! You can 
have it: I’ll be happy with a plan- 
et six full points off B!arth-type, 
in a sane area like Virgo or Taurus 
or something.” 

"Sure, don’t kid yourself, 
O’Leary. But on the bounce, boy, 
take it on the bounce!” 

"Hey, Lutz, what’re you look- 
ing so green about?” 

Harry Lutz giggled weakly and 
wiped palm sweat off on his blue 
jumper. Carlton slapped him on 
the back, kneaded his shoulder 
blades. "Don’t worry, you have 
two experienced men behind you. 
We’ll take care of you, won’t we, 
O’Leary?” 

O’Leary looked up startled, 
then nodded seriously. "Sure; 
we’ll show you the ropes, kid.” 

Good. Get O’Leary’s mind off 
himself, get him to worrying 
about the rookie instead, and he’d 
have no time for a funk. 

The elevator stopped on the 
main floor of the Scout Operations 
Building unimaginativdy decor- 
ated in azure plastic. Through 
the open double doors, Vic Carl- 
ton could see the mob of civilian 
personnel who always left then- 
jobs when a mission toe* off. 
Death-watch in Sandstorm, the 
Scouts called it. Oh, well, he 
shrugged, it must be exciting for 
civilians. Man’s empire extends 
another couple of light-years into 
space^that was probably excit- 
ing to some people. 


Someone started the song— 

"Bell-bottom helmet, suit of 

SP blue. 

He’ll shoot the ether like his 

daddy used to do. . . ” 

The three had linked arms when 
they began singing. Their feet 
beating the rhjdhm, they marched 
down to the slender little ship 
with the long blue stripe that lay 
waiting for them at the end of 
Sagittarius Runway. Behind 
them, their honor guard of Scouts 
bawled the chorus at the pink 
Martian sky. On either side, peo- 
ple cheered. Evidently, Vic re- 
flected, this was something to 
cheer about. 

"What about you,” Kay had 
asked last night, after he had 
hummed the song, lying with his 
head on her lap and watching the 
two moons of Mars coniscating 
overhead. They’d walked in the 
Rosenbloom Desert for two hours, 
and when she’d sat down in the 
coarse red sand, he’d put his 
head on her lap and hummed the 
song because he felt so strangely 
tranquil. "What about you— don’t 
you want a son? Don’t you want 
him to— to shoot the ether like 
his daddy used to do?” 

"Kay, please. Of course I want 
a son. As soon as we can get 
married—” 

"But you can’t. Not while 
you’re on active duty with the 
Scouts. You can’t have ason. The 
only children that active Scouts 
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have are orphans. That’s differ- 
ent, Vic. Orphans who never have 
seen their daddies.” 

He grimaced at her brown eyes, 
certain and serene under the per- 
fect piles of blonde coiffure. 
"Look, I want to marry you, 
girl. I’m going to marry you. And 
I agree with you that we can’t 
build a home-life around Scout 
missions.” 

"Yes, Vic.” 

"You’re right about my being 
no good to you— or any woman— 
until I decide on my own that 
one planet is good enough forme. 
You don’t want me counting jet- 
trails wistfuUy, and you don’t 
want me with aU the fire gone 
out— you said soyourself. I’ve got 
to want to build a family as much 
as I want to scout.” 

"Yes, Vic.” 

He made an impatient gesture 
and cut it short as he watched her 
draw five parallel trails in the 
sand with her fingers. "So? So 
it’s just a matter of patience on 
your part, just a matter of waiting 
until I’m ready to chuck the 
whole thing. After all, I’ve been 
a Scout for twelve years; the 
odds against that len^h of serv- 
ice are pretty high — most men 
who survive five years of it are 
ready to quit. You’ll have me 
soon, Kay— and not as a shoul- 
der-shrugging has-been, but a guy 
who’s adventured enough in 
space and is ready to roost. I’m 
still young by ordinary stand- 


ards— only thirty-two. Trip after 
next, three or four missions from 
now maybe. I’ll be ready. Soon.” 

A pause. Then— "Yes, Vic.” 
Her voice was low, agreeable. 

Somehow, in retrospect, it 
seemed like the most final of 
quarrels. 

Vic found himself lodging for 
Kay past O’Leary’s huge head. 
She worked in Administration; 
she’d be in the bunch near the 
great white dome. He wished he 
could kiss her before they took 
off; but tradition demanded that 
farewells be said the night be- 
fore and nothing interrupt the 
march to the ship. 

He caught sight of her just as 
they reached the part of the song 
that always made her wince. Vic 
grinned in anticipation. 

”If it’s a girl, dress her up 
in lace; 

If it’s a boy, send the 

off to space!” 

She winced so hard, screwing 
her eyes down and pulling her 
shoulders up, that they had 
marched past her and into the 
ship before she locrfsed around 
again. 

The two regular Patrolmen who 
were on duty saluted and said, 
"Ship in good order. Commander, 
Luck.” They left. 

The other Scouts gave them one 
more round of handshakes before 
climbing silently through the 
open locks. 

Vic pressed the green hex- 
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agonal button that shut the air- 
locks, and, leaping to the port- 
holes, they all to(^ a last quick 
glimpse of Sandstorm’s concrete 
buildings rising like so many ban- 
daged thumgs out of the rosy Mar- 
tian plain. 

"Jets in good order. Comman- 
der,” the voice of the ground- 
crew chief announced. "Await- 
ing take-off.” 

"Mission crew ready,” Vic told 
him in the communaphone, as 
Lutz and O’Leary went to their 
stations. "Taking off.” 

His eyes swept around the pi- 
lot-room, focused on his juniors 
for a double-check, came to rest 
on the clicking gauges. 

"Jets away,” he said and cut 
the communaphone connection. 

He counted to fifteen slowly, 
thinking of the immemorial cry of 
"Jets away! Jets away away, jets 
away!” that was being sung out 
on the ground below as the crowd 
scattered. 

"Fifteen,” he said, and O’Leary 
pulled the red switch the requisite 
two notches, while Lutz swung 
the tiny wheels of the balance- 
control. They jerked slightly in 
the seats, then, as Vic adjusted 
acceleration helix, they relaxed 
comfortably. Mission begun. 

Mission 1572 on the schedule 
of the Scouting Patrol; Niunber 
29 in Vic’s personal Service Rec- 
ord back in Sandstorm, the last 
page of which was headed "Cir- 
cumstances of Death— Posthu- 


mous Citations — Provision for 
Dependents.” Not many Service 
Records could coimt that high. 
When a man passed his twentieth 
mission, they began calling him 
"Lightning” Clung Lung or "Saf- 
ety-First” Feuerbach or "Two- 
Blast” Bonislavski. You had to 
hang some such nickname on a 
man who, mission in, mission 
out, came back with three-fourths 
of his skin missing or some weird 
virus that made the medics dither 
and dream up whole new patho- 
logies— but a man who always 
came back. Until, of course, there 
was that one time— 

They called Vic "Unkillable” 
Carlton, and there were only two 
Scouts now shooting the ether 
who had longer active service. 
One of his very few ambitions 
was to be the Senior Scout of 
Space and wear the gold uni- 
form that went with the rating. It 
meant that you never paid for 
anything anywhere, that you 
walked through Patrol cordons, 
that you were practically a one- 
man parade wherever you went. 
That would be nice, Vic thought; 
it was childish and garish, but it 
gave a man some sort of goal at 
this stage of his life. It meant 
that even in the Scouts who were 
the chosen of the Patrol, in turn 
the chosen of the galaxy’s male 
population, you were still unique. 
It also mecint that one day you 
might cut your throat while shav- 
ing with a safety razor. 
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Cute idea, the Scouts. Econom- 
ical. Instead of losing thirty or 
a hundred highly-trained scien- 
tists at a clip, civilization, at most, 
would lose three men. True, the 
three would be rather vmusual 
men with remarkable qualifica- 
tions; but in a galaxy swarming 
with youths thirsty for a nice 
suicidal- type job in adventurous 
surroundings with a little glory, 
fair pay and plenty of room for 
advancement, the three would be 
replaced. And Honor-Rolled. 

A Patrol cruiser happens to 
run across a previously imcharted 
star which is the one-in-a-thou- 
sand with a family of planets. 
Spectroscopic observations are 
made; and, if the cruiser has the 
time, roboQets are sent out to 
circle one or two of the more 
likely-looking worlds and make 
automatic observations on their 
atmospheres, ground conditions, 
evidences of intelligent life and 
the like. If there are no signs of 
an indigenous civilization any- 
where, the cruiser goes on about 
its business and reports its find- 
ings to Sandstorm HQ at the ear- 
liest opportunity. 

Sandstorm files the information 
along with a mass of deductions 
by physicists, chemists and biolo- 
gists. Five years later, say, it 

becomes necessary to make a 
more detailed examination of one 
of the planets. Maybe the surface 
promises interesting mineral de- 
posits; maybe it’s a good spot for 


a fueling station or Patrol out- 
post or a colony; maybe it’s just 
that someone important is cur- 
ious. 

Three available Scouts— one A, 
one B and one C Scout— are 
alerted. They are briefed for a 
month on all data handy, given 
the best ship and equipment that 
can be built, wished lots and lots 
of luck and sent off. If they 
aren’t back in ninety days, terran 
time, a heavy cruiser crowded to 
the stern jets with fancy weapons 
and brilliant minds goes after 
them to find out how they were 
knocked off. If any or all of them 
return in the prescribed time, 
their reports are examined and, on 
the basis of their experiences, 
an expedition is organized to do 
whatever job is necessary, from 
mapping the site of a colony to 
laying the foundations of an as- 
tronomical observatory. 

The Scouts are sitting ducks. 
Oh, sure, their motto is "Take No 
Chances” and Scout Regulations 
47 to 106 deal with safety meas- 
iu*es to be observed. They are 
supposed to wander about the 
new planet with recording instru- 
ments, getting first-hand, on-the- 
spot data. That’s all the books say 
they’re supposed to do. And back 
in the academy— 

"Back in the academy,” Lutz 
confided to O’Leary as, outside 
the orbit of Pluto, ^ey prepared 
to switch to the interstellar jets 
that would sweep them to their 
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destination at several times the 
speed of li^t, "back in the acad- 
emy, they told us three-fourths of 
all Scout casualties are caused by 
carelessness or disregard of the 
safety regulations. The commis- 
sioners said that as discipline im- 
proves and more men adhere 
closely to regulations, casualties 
will inevitably go down.” 

"They will, huh?” O’Leary 
glanced round at Carlton and 
sucked in his lower lip. "I’m 
right glad to hear that. I’ts nice 
to know that casualties are going 
down. I’ll take a commissioner’s 
word against nasty statistics any 
old time. Down, huh?” 

Harry Lutz completed his sight 
and handed the inshmment to 
O’Leary for checking. "Sure. We 
function simply as an advance- 
information crew. At the first hint 
of danger we’re supposed to clear 
'Better lose your bonus than lose 
your life.” 

"And outside that fat bonus for 
a full scouting period on a planet, 
what other compensations are 
there to this wackyjob?” O’Leary 
nodded at Carlton. "Objective 
lined up, Vic. We can shoot. You 
try coming back from a mission 
with a scarey story, boy, you’ll 
find yourself demoted to watch- 
dog duty in the Patrol before you 
can say AldebaranBetelgeuse Ca- 
pricorn. Or take that last mission 
I was on. Nothing dangerous on 
the planet— nothing, that is, that 
wanted to do us harm. But there 


was a bird thing with furmy wings 
which generated a high-frequency 
soimd wave as it flew. Pure bio- 
logical. accident, but it happened 
to be on exactly the same fre- 
quency as our supersonic pis- 
tols. Yeah.” 

He breathed heavily and stared 
through the control levers. The 
other two men watched him close- 
ly. "First time we saw it was 
the day Jake Bertrand was mak- 
ing a geological survey outside 
the ship. It flew down and lit 
on a rock — it was curious, I 
guess— and Jake dropped dead. 
Hap MacPherson, the command- 
er, ambled out to see why Jake 
had fainted. The bird thing got 
scared and flew away, so Hap 
dropped dead, too. I was inside 
the ship and noticed where the 
sound meters were pointing; I 
figured it out. After I had me 
a good round look at the hori- 
zon and made sure there was no- 
thing flying anywhere, I dragged 
the two brain-curdled corpses in 
and went back to Base. I don’t 
know whether they decided to 
wipe out the bird things, send 
a cdony down with a new kind 
of head-shield or what. But they 
gave me my bonus.” 

Silence. Harry Lutz started to 
speak, looked at his companions 
and staopped. He wet his lips 
and leaned back in his seat. 
"Gee, ” he said at last in a small, 
wondering voice. 

"All right, O’Leary,” Vic rap- 
ped out. "If you’re through with 
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your Horror Stories for Young 
Recruits we can move. Stations 
for interstellar shoot!” 

"Station B manned,” O’Leary 
said, grinning so that his teeth 
showed and the corners of his 
mouth didn’t turn up. 

Harry Lutz gulped and straight- 
ened his shoulders inside the blue 
jumper. "Sta-” he started and 
had to begin again. "Station A 
maimed. Interstellar j-jets away.” 

Nope, you can’t fool the Scouts. 
They know they’re sitting ducks. 
All the same, Vic decided. Lutz 
and O’Leary were good for each 
other. When you made a bounce 
after a trip where Death had dug 
a humorous forefinger in your 
ribs and slapped your shivering 
back— about the best thing you 
could find on such a boimce was 
a younger man who knew less 
than you did, who needed guid- 
ing, whose fear was actually great- 
er than yours because it was la- 
tent and had, as yet, hit noth- 
ing tangible to set it off. 

O’Leary was coming out of him- 
self, thinking less of his own 
problems and more of the young- 
erman’s. And Lutz wasn’t being 
harmed either if some stories 
could frighten him enough to 
make him an unreliable compan- 
ion, the real thing was no place 
to discover it. Better find it out 
now, here, where steps could be 
taken to protect the other two. 
In twelve years of Scouting, Vic 
Carlton had concluded that the 
only man who didn’t scare at what 


the missions encoimtered was ei- 
ther too phlegmatic to be useful 
or else a true lunatic: the normal 
man was afraid, but tried to han- 
del the source of his fear. Let 
Lutz find out what they were like- 
ly to be up against his survival 
chances would be the better for 
it. 

"Oh, it’s not such a bad life 
at that,” Steve O’Leary admitted 
as, the interstellar shoot under 
way, they were relaxing in the 
spherical space which served as 
combination pilot house, living 
quarters and recreation room. "A 
month for briefing, two months— 
at maximum— for the rbimd trip, 
a month on the planet of mission. 
If you’re lucky, the whole duty 
period takes no more than four 
months, after which you get a full 
thirty days’ leave — over and 
above any hospital time. Pay’s 
good and the glamor-struck wo- 
men are plentiful: what more can 
a man ask?” 

"Besides,” Lutz hunched for- 
ward eagerly, transparently glad 
of his colleague’s change of mood. 
"Besides, there’s the real glory- 
being the first humans to setfoot 
on the soil of the planet, the first 
men to find out what each world 
is like, the first—” 

"That part they can have,” 
O’Leary told him curtly. "The 
first humans on each world— A ah ! 
The first funerals!” 

Vic Carlton leaned back in his 
plastic chair and chuckled. 
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"What’s the matter, Steve— did 
the commissioner flog you into 
the ship? Y ou didn’t have to make 
the bounce; you could have dis- 
enrolled.’’ 

"When I’m only five months 
away from A Scout rating, double 
pay and retirement privileges? 
Not that I’ll ever have sense 
enough to retire: the first O’Leary 
was a romantic bonehead and 
the male line has bred true. 
There was an O’Leary who got 
himself blown apart in the strat- 
osphere back in the days when 
they were trying to ride to the 
moon on liquid oxygen; an 
O’Leary was navigation officer on 
the Second Venusian Ebcpedition 
one hundred and fifty years ago— 
the expedition that fell into the 
sun. Science may come and In- 
vention may go, but the O’Leary’s 
will go on sticking their heads 
inot nooses forever. Amen.” 

They aU laughed at his lugu- 
brious nods, and Lutz said: "I 
only hope all my missions will 
be as dangerous as this one! 
The star is a yellow type G, just 
like our sun, and the planet—” 

"The planet’s only three-tenths 
of a point off Elarth-type!” the B 
Scout broke in, his mood shift- 
ing again. "I know. That’s what 
I told those Jeters back in Sand- 
storm. But listen, boy, that plan- 
et and that star are aroimd the 
Hole in Cygnus— do you know 
what that means? There hasn’t 
been a single planet scouted in 
that area, let alone colonized. All 
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anybody knows about the Hole 
in Cygnus are somebody else’s 
theories. Ask any scientist why 
there are so few sims in the area, 
why matter behaves the way it 
does out there, what might have 
happened to that cartographic 
unit that got itself lost five or 
six years ago, and he’ll tell you 
to go excavate your head. One 
consolation, though; if we don’t 
come back, there’ll doubtless be 
a full-dress investigating expedi- 
tioii. Makes you feel good, doesn’t 
it Vic?” 

Carlton shrugged, turned back 
to his book. He couldn’t decide 
which was worse— Lute with his 
callowness, his fumbling inexper- 
ience, or the older man whose wry 
humor flowered so easily into bit- 
terness stemming from obvious 
fear. For such a mission, he 
thought, the Scouts might have 
reversed an ancient rule and al- 
lowed him, as commander, to 
choose his own men. 

Although, on his own initiative, 
whom would he have chosen? A 
nice dependable B Scout like Bar- 
ney Liverwright who had been 
knocked off around Virgo six 
months ago? An up-and-coming 
C Scout, full of blood and guts, 
like Hoagy Stanton who was even 
now dying on Ganymede in a 
room which the pathologist dared 
not enter for fear of a virus 
which might seep through any 
immunization procedure, anypro- 
tective clothing? 

No, you took what you got, 
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what there was available— what 
there was still alive. Even on the 
mission to the Hole in Cygnus, 
the commander took the men as- 
signed to him, and, Vic thought, 
watching them as the ship’s 
chronometer told the passage of 
days and weeks which only it 
record out here in black space, 
he didn’t have such a bad crew 
at that. 

A tight comradeship developed 
that he had known before. The 
three men came closer and, des- 
pite their cramped quarters and 
the natural irritations arising 
from their log-book routine, felt 
the blood of friendship quicken. 

Lutz in particular became more 
sure of himself as he was openly 
accepted by the other two. Vic 
watched him, his small dark head 
like a planet beside O’Leary’s 
huge red sunburst as the two 
men beat out the measures of a 
sloppily sentimental ballad cur- 
rently popular among the Scouts. 
He grinned at Harry Lutz’s tear- 
ful tenor winding its melancholy 
around Steve O’Leary’s stan- 
chion-shaking bass. 

"No more to the stars will 
I go. 

No more a smooth jet will 
I know; 

Through spendthrift days, a 
maiden’s praise 

Will hold me in thrall. 

I’ll go my ways, and end 
my days 


On some mould’ring ball. 

No more to the stars will I 
go — 

O Lads! 

No more to the stars will 
I go.” 

It hardly applied to Kay, Vic 
decided. "A maiden’s praise—” 
That was hardly what he got 
from her. 

Kay was critical: Kay was 
strength seeking strength, not a 
limp flag of a female searching 
for a strong male staff. With her, 
for the first time, he had begun 
to examine the internal forces 
which had driven him into one 
of the most dangerous and least 
rewarding services ever organized 
by hiunanity. 

That ni^t when he’d come 
tardily to their date outside Sand- 
storm’s swankiest restaurant and 
said casually, belligerently, "Just 
signed the papers for Mission 
1572. Adventure done got between 
us again, girl.” 

"There’s nothing wrong with 
adventure,” Kay had commented 
slowly, after turning away from 
him long enough todo something 
rapid to her face. "Every young 
man must measure himself 
against obstacles too big for his 
fellows. That’s how the race ad- 
vances, that’s how new govern- 
ments are created. It gets to be 
a perpetuated adolescence when 
it leads to nothing fundamentally 
constructive; when it’s pursued 
for its own sake.” 
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"The Scouts don’t pursue ad- 
venture for adventiure’s own 
sweet sake,” Vic had growled. 
"The Scouts have initiated every 
colony in the galaxy— they’ve 
been responsible for every out- 
post in the stars.” 

She laughed. "The Scouts! Vic, 
you’re talking of a service; I’m 
discussing the individuals in it. 
When a man of your age has 
nothing more to show for his 
life but a few scars and a dozen 
tarnished medals— I only know 
that as a woman, I want a strong, 
steady and reliable man. I don’t 
want to nuBTy a boy of thirty- 
two.” 

"You’re saying,” Vic went on 
doggedly, "that pioneers, revo- 
lutionaries and adventiu^rs are 
not mature men. In essence, you 
feel that the race advances be- 
cause of its cases of arrested de- 
velopment. Right, Kay? Isn’t that 
what you really think, that adoles- 
cence is the period of experiment 
and excitement— and maturity, 
the period of settled stodgy dull- 
ness where you cultivate your ul- 
cers instead of your mind?” 

He remembered the way she 
had stared at him, then dropped 
her eyes as if caught in a fib. 
"I— I don’t know how to answer 
that, Vic. It seems to me that 
you’re talking like a little boy who 
wants to be a fireman and is 
secretly very much ashamed of 
his Dad who works for a fire in- 
surance company, but I could be 
wrong. I know that with yoiu: 


ten years plus in the Scouts, you 
could get a commissioner’s ap- 
pointment by asking for it, and 
that it would be just as exciting 
to plan missions and prepare 
younger men for their dangers 
as rocketing out on them your- 
self. But I don’t want you to give 
up active duty for me, or even 
for our possible family, if you 
haven’t grown up enough to want 
it yourself.” 

"You mean grown old enough, 
Kay.” 

She gestured impatiently and 
turned to examine her hair in the 
mirror. "Let it go,” she said, 
winding an intricate curl with 
complete concentration. "I never 
can see what there is about this 
discussion that upsets you so. 
Either you want to settle down 
and have a family— or you don’t. 
When you decide, I’U be very 
much interested in hearing from 
you. Now le’ts see if Emile’s 
Oa^is has that band in from flarth 
yet.” 

He held the door open for her, 
irritably trying to decide why 
these conversations always left 
him with the feeling that he had 
committed some urqrardonable 
social blunder which she had been 
gracious enough not to comment 
upon. 

Looking back now, he found 
he still could not be critical. He 
found himself wondering what 
he was doing out here, sharing 
living space with two strangers 
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named Hany Lutz and Steve 
O’Leary. 

What was mission 1572, what 
was the first scouting expedition 
to the Hole, as compared to Kay’s 
soft presence and a youngster in 
whom they would both appear 
again? The urge that filled him— 
the hunger to found a family— 
was incredibly ancient, and every 
cell in his body had evolved to re- 
spond to it. Sitting watchful in the 
deep control chair, he writhed in- 
side his stiff blue uniform. 

And then a light in front of 
him flashed redly. 

"Scouts to stations,” Vic 
bawled. "On the double, there- 
on the double! Star of mission on 
the point! Stations for switch to 
planetary jets.” He was calm 
again, and sure of himself: a 
mission chief. 

"Station B maimed,” O’Leary 
rapped out, jolting into his seat 
and pulling a long bank of 
switches open. 

"Station C manned,” Lutz’s 
voice was indistinct through the 
remains of a quiet supper he’d 
been enjoying in the galley. 
"Planetary jets away!” 

Vic’s eyes raked across them, 
consider^ the stellar map spread 
in front of him, noted the gauge 
needle palpitating in its circular 
prison, and checked the relay 
near his right hand for maxi- 
mum gap. 

And double check. 

"Planetary jets away,” he 
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called. "Planetary jets away, 
away. Jets away!” 

They came into a system of ele- 
ven planets whose sim’s spectro- 
scopic reading was remarkably 
similar to that of Sol. Between the 
second and third planets there 
was one asteroid belt; between 
the eighth and ninth, there was 
another. Three of the planets 
were ringed— one both horizon- 
tally and vertically like a gyro- 
scpe— and only one wotW, the 
fifth from the sun, supported life. 

"Could swear it was Earth if I 
didn’t know better,” Harry Lutz 
marveled as he looked up from an 
examination of the mission-plan- 
et. 

O’Leary nodded. "Three-tenths 
of a point off Earth-type is pretty 
close. Slightly smaller diameter, 
oxygen and nitrogen balanced al- 
most on the dot, only two degrees 
difference in the average equa- 
torial temperatures. And still the 
exploring ship couldn’t find any 
evidences of intelligent life. Hey 
Vic— according to Cockbum’s 
Theory of Corresponding Envi- 
ronmental Evolution, shouldn’t 
there be a creature down there 
who, at the least, approximates 
paleolithic man?” 

The A Scout, wearily watching 
the transvisor click off the re- 
maining million miles, moved his 
shoulders up expressively. 

"I could give you a guess any- 
where but in this gap in the wide 
open spaced. Sure, the biology of 
a planet that close to Elarth phys- 
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ically should have produced an in- 
telligent biped with the begin- 
nings of a machine civilization— 
but who knows about the Hole in 
Cygnus? Take those white hor- 
rors out there.” 

They followed the direction of 
his arm pointing up at the planet- 
studded telescanner. Here and 
there in this system, between 
planets and upon them, floating 
free in empty space and clus- 
tered about the yellow primary, 
wee seemingly tiny networks of 
white, dead -pale filaments ex- 
tending for what were actually 
hundreds and thousands of miles. 
Like the broken webs of immense 
and ugly spiders they looked, un- 
interested in gravitation and re- 
sembling nothing in a logical 
cosmos. 

"Don’t try, Harry,” Vic warned 
Lutz, who was feverishly leaf- 
ing through an inunense voliune 
on the control desk. "You won’t 
find them listed in Rosmaiin’s 
Types of Celestial Bodies. All 
that we toow about those things 
is that they are there — every- 
where in the Hole— and they’re 
too dangerous for the best stuff 
we’ve been able to make up to 
now. Any ship that gets too 
snoopily close to them, goes out— 
pouf! It just isn’t around any 
more. Our orders are: MAKE NO 
ATTEMPT REPEAT IN CAPI- 
TALS UNDERLINED MAKE NO 
ATTEMPT TO EXPLORE 
WHITE CLUSTERS AND ANY 


OTHER PHYSICAL MANIFES- 
TATIONS PECULIAR TO HOLE 
IN CYGNUS.” 

O’Leaiy snorted. "That’s just 
this trip. After we get back— z/ 
we do— someone at Base will 
scratch his head and wonder what 
those white clusters can possibly 
be made of. So they’ll shake oiur 
hands, give us a couple of box 
lunches and a new ship, and say 
'Would you mind looking into 
this matter and seeing if it is 
really as dangerous as rumored- 
taking no unnecessary chances of 
course? And it would be sort 
of nice if one of you could make 
it back in time for the Solarian 
Convention of Astro-Physicists in 
January!’” 

They guffawed. Lutz on a 
slightly higher note than the 
other two. "See!” O’Leary slap- 
ped his back. "I told you. Once 
we get close to the planet of 
mission, stop manicuring your 
nails!” 

The planet was enough like 
Earth to bring on a severe case 
of homesickness. True, there 
were only foxu: continents, and 
true, there was no dainty moon 
reigning over the warm nights; 
but the seas were sapphire 
enough for a man to lie on their 
white beaches with a bottle of 
whiskey and get drunk without 
opening the bottle, and the clouds 
pushed their curling bellies 
across a subtly tinted sky un- 
aware of the glorious things poets 
could do with them. Here and 
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there, a perfect island poised 
above the noiseless indigo wa- 
ters, waiting for a painter to 
whom to give itself. 

Tall trees boiled up the sides 
of mountains, lush grass waved 
on the uncombed prairies. De- 
serts sweltered their immense 
length of golden moistureless 
sand; and, in the North, a huge 
ice floe precipitated Spring by 
plimging into the Polar Sea with 
a wild shriek of freedom. 

But on aU the land, and in 
all the seas, they saw no living 
thing move. 

"Like the Garden of Eden,” 
Harry Lutz breathed, "after the 
Fall.” 

O’Leary looked at him, bit his 
lip. "Or Hell, before it.” 

After they landed, Vic assigned 
investigative watches. Much eas- 
ier than the nerve-wracking 
space watch, the investigative 
watch was, at this stage of their 
mission, much more crucial. Both 
Scout Regulations and their own 
appreciation of safety-first meas- 
ures demanded that the most 
painstaking examination possible 
be made of the planet while they 
were still inside the ship. Not only 
did the groimd have to be checked 
for such topographic capers as 
earthquakes, floods and volca- 
noes, not only did the possibil- 
ity of dangerous sub-microscop- 
ic life require careful considera- 
tion on so Earth-like a planet; 
but also— especially here in the 
Hole— they must be on the look- 


out for the completely alien, the 
peculiar deadliness without pre- 
cedent— up to now. 

Not imtil all these precautions 
had been taken and the log-book 
carried to the moment of land- 
ing did Vic realize he hadn’t 
thought of Kay for ten— or was 
it fifteen?— hours. KaySummers- 
by was just one more blonde ad- 
venture that hadn’t quite worked 
out, another backdrop in his 
memory— a little more important, 
a little more protracted than the 
rest. His responsibilities— the 
mission— his men— 

"Hey, Vic,” Steve O’Leary 
frowned up from the telescan 
ner. "Do you know there’s a 
white tentacle thing on the other 
side of the planet?” 

The mission commander grunt- 
ed, moved to the side of the B 
Scout and scratched his chin at 
the instrument. 

"Black Space!” he growled. 
"What would you call it? Doesn’t 
seem to be alive, doesn’t move, 
doesn’t have any visible connec- 
tion with the groimd: just hangs 
there, hurting the eyes. Makes 
me think of an unhappy hour 
someone ripped up and threw 
away.” 

O’Leary pulled at his fingers. 
"Yeah. I don’t like it, and I 
don’t want to see it. According to 
regulations we’re supposed to 
stay at least a full jet- trail length 
from these babies— and here this 
thing is a stinking 7500 miles 
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off in a straight line through the 
planet.” 

"That’s just our own bad luck,” 
Carlton told him. "It’s on the 
planet of mission, and our mis- 
sion orders always move ahead of 
Scout Regulations. Just remem- 
ber to keep your distance on ex- 
ploratory trips. Here that. Lutz?” 

The C Scout nodded. "When 
do we start the trips, Vic? If 
there’s anything dangerous on 
this unearthly paradise. I’ll eat 
my helmet from the antenna 
down. I’d like to feel some groimd 
slapping at the soles of my feet.” 

His superior shook his head. 

"Take it easy, boy, take it slow 
and easy. On a strange planet, 
all you get for hurrying is a 
sooner grave than your neigh- 
bor. And if there’s anything dan- 
gerous on this world that you 
don’t know about when you step 
out of the lock, why, you won’t 
have to eat your helmet. Because 
it will eat you, helmet, radio 
phones and Now relax and get 
back to that telescanner. There 
must be something alive here 
besides trees, grass and pota- 
toes.” 

But there wasn’t. At least they 
couldn’t find anything though 
they spelled each other at the 
telescanners, nudged the beam 
back and forth over the four con- 
tinents and peered at the screens 
until their eyes writhed with fa- 
tigue. They found minute one- 
celled forms in the specimens of 
air, soil and water the ship’s au- 
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tomatic dredges picked up. 
O’Leary’s shout brought the 
other two tmnbling out of their 
bunks the day he thought he saw 
a bird (it turned out to be only 
a leaft tortured by the wind); 
and a few large green balls they 
noticed scudding about excited 
their interest until the scouts 
decided from their aimlessness 
and lack of sensory apparatus 
that they were over large spores 
of some plant. 

They saw no herbivores crop- 
ping tibe rich vegetation, no car- 
nivores slinking behind them for 
a spring. The seas held no fish, 
the woods no termites, the very 
earth itself no earthworms. 

"I don’t get it,” Vic growled. 
"The botany of this planet is suf- 
ficiently close to Elarth’s to indi- 
cate a terrestrial zoology. Where 
is it? There’s no creature out 
there large enough to have eaten 
all the others. So-o-o— ” 

"So?” Steve O’Leary prompted, 
watching his chief closely. 

"Maybe it’s something small 
enough to have done the job. 
A virus, say. A complex molecule 
halfway between the animal and 
minerjd kingdom, something not 
quite alive but a million times 
more dangerous than anything 
that is.” 

"But Vic, wouldn’t I have hit 
it with the electron microscope?” 
Harry Lutz spread his hands ner- 
vously. "And whatever I muf- 
fed— well, the robot eye is still 
classifying five thousand speci- 
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mens a minute. If a virus did for 
the birds and beasts here, we’d 
have come across at least one 
culture by now.” 

"Would we? If it were a virus 
that couldn’t adapt to plant life, 
it mi^t not be very active— or 
very numerous— at the moment. 
Then again if we did turn up a 
specimen, how would wekno\^” 

"The robot eye—” 

Vic Carlton grimaced, "The ro- 
bot eye! One way. Lutz, not to 
grow old in this service is to be- 
lieve everything the manuals tell 
you about the equipment. Sure, 
the robot eye attached to the elec- 
tron microscope makes a fine 
pathologist. But all the robot eye 
has behind it is a robot mem- 
ory— a file of every microscopic 
and sub-microscopic form of life 
which, in the parts of the galaxy 
explored up this date, have been 
found inimical to man. If it sees 
something enough like one of the 
items in the file to close a ten- 
decimal relay, we’re warned. And 
it’s warned us of a dozen or so 
species on this planet which it 
turns out oiu: stuff can handle. 
But there’s never yet been any- 
thing like a robot imagination. 
Your little machine, Harry, can’t 
scratch its mounting and say 
'Now, I don’t like the looks of 
that baby there, harmless though 
it may seem.’ Whenever a robot 
eye hits something completely 
ou (rf its memory file, you know 
wh^ happens.” 
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"Yeah.” O’Leary chuckled and 
swung himself up to his bunk. 
"Three corpses in Scout uniforms 
and, after the investigative expe- 
dition, maybe another item for 
the eye’s robot memory. That’s 
the way we learn. Lutz, old soak; 
trial and error. Only, me brave 
yoimg C Scout, we’re the trials 
and— ever so often— we’re the er- 
rors too.” He lay back on the 
bunk, and, as his huge red head 
disappeared from view, they could 
hear his deep voice caroling, 
"Oh, I’m the bosun tight and 
the midshipmite—’’ 

Lutz locked unhappy as the 
other man slid into his morbid 
humor. The enforced seclusion 
aboard the little ship, from which 
he could see the gloriously free 
miles of acreage which surround- 
ed them, had not done Steve 
O’Leary any particular good. He 
was too long in the service to 
question discipline, especially as 
regarded safety measures; but 
his subconscious could whisper 
irratably, and rumors of fear 
leaped irresistibly iq)wards in his 
mind. 

More than ever, Vic felt him- 
self drawn to the younger man. 
At least Lutz wasn’t riding a 
recent scare: he had no idea, as 
yet, how cold his back could get. 

"Look,” the mission command- 
er said kindly. "I’m not saying 
that there is a bug out there wait- 
ing to knock us off. I don’t know. 
Maybe out here in the Hole, 
there’s some radiation effect 
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which inhibits the evolution of 
complex animal forms. Maybe. 
I’m just saying that we keep look- 
ing and keep guessing until we 
feel we’ve exhausted every pos- 
sibility of danger. Then, when we 
finally take a stroll outside the 
ship, we wear space -suits with 
bo^ Grqj^n shielding and Mann- 
heim baffles.” 

O’Leary’s head came up out of 
his bunk again. "Hey!” he said 
disappointedly, '"niat much 
weight and we’ll have to use elec- 
trical medullas to walk. I was look- 
ing forward to a hop, skip and 
jump under my own power. A 
little run across the ground would 
feel awful good.” 

He shut up and lay downimder 
Vic’s thoughtful glare. And it 
was the thought behind the glare 
that made Vic tell him the day 
they were ready to begin explor- 
ing the surface: 

"I'm taking Lutz with me. We 
want the man in the ship to know 
what to do in case something 
pops. So you’re elected, Steve.” 

The redhead watched them 
struggle into cumbersome, equip- 
ment-laden space-suits. He knead- 
ed huge hands into his hips. 
"That’s not customary, Vic, and 
you know it. Man on a bounce is 
the first one through the lock.” 

"If the commander sees it that 
way,” he was told curtly. "I 
don’t. You’ll get your exercise 
later. Meanwhile, I want you to 
sit over those jets like a runner 


in a hundred-yard dash. If we get 
into trouble and you can help us, 
fine; but if it lodes at all tight 
or too imusual, remember the 
primary purpose of the mission 
is to gather information about 
the Hole. So you cut and run.” 

O’Leary turned his back and 
began working the air-lock. 
"Thanks, pal,” he muttered. "I 
can see myself back in Sandstorm 
swearing to the boys that you 
gave me exactly those orders. I 
can see myself.” 

They climbed down the ladder 
and started across the surface. 
Vic, in the lead, was being very 
cautious; behind him, Harry Lutz 
sweated, stumbled and cursed in 
the huge suit with which even 
a year’s training had not thor- 
ougly familiarized him. 

The commander stopped in 
what looked like a grove of chest- 
high elm trees. "Take it easy. 
Lutz,” he suggested. "You’re 
carrying a lot of weight and you 
can’t possibly move it all correct- 
ly. The trick in using an elec- 
trical medulla is not to let your 
right hand know what your left 
is doing. I know you had enough 
workouts in those things back at 
the academy to use the right 
fingers oh the right buttons. It’ll 
be second nature if you give it a 
chance. Just relax and take in 
the scenery: concentrate on what 
you want to do, where you want 
to go— not how you want to do 
it. And once you stop thinking 
about them, your fingers will take 
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care of the medulla-switches for 
you. They’ve been educated to 
do the job.” 

He heard the C Scout take a 
deep breath through the radio 
phones. Then, as Lutz looked 
about him and relaxed visibly, 
his pace became more regular, the 
movements of the suit— weighted 
down as it was with Groj en shield- 
ing, Mannheim baffles and intri- 
cate operating apparatus — even 
and controlled. Lutz had man- 
aged to shift his thoughts from the 
motor to the conscious level; once 
that was done, he could be of max- 
imum assistance while his fingers 
played over the proper switches 
inside their enormous metal mit- 
tens. 

Good kid, Vic smiled to himself. 
Lots of rookies flopped about for 
days after they had occasion to 
use electrical medullas on actual 
mission work. Lutz had enough 
control to overcome the inevit- 
able panic resulting from walking 
on a strange world for the first 
time in a garment that was es- 
sentially a robot. He caught on 
fast. He tried hard. 

That’s the way I’d like my 
son to— Vic shut the thought off. 
There was work to do. And a 
younger, more experienced man 
to watch. Still— 

They picked their way through 
the miniatvu^ trees. Lutz now 
striding along easily, and up a 
slight rise in the ground. They 
stood at the top of the small hill 
finally and looked around while 
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luxurious branches waved in the 
direction of their stomachs. 

From the stem mountains in 
the distance to the stream dodging 
shrilly about rusty old rocks near- 
by the land on which they stood 
yawned \mder a summer sun. 
Pink and blue grasses stretched 
and waved at each other. Mist 
rolled out of the huge lake a 
mile or so away. 

Lutz chuckled inside his helmet. 
"Always did want to see what a 
vacation paradise looked like be- 
fore the real estate boys moved 
in!” 

"If they ever do. See anything 
moving here right now?” 

"Well that— and these.” Harry 
Lutz indicated the towering bram- 
ble forest to their right and the 
dwarf trees around them. 

"Plants. Trees and bushes 
bending with the wind, waving 
with the breeze. Nothing like a 
rabbit, say, breaking cover as we 
step over his biurow, or a bee 
skimming along and lo(^ng for 
an appetizing flower. No crea- 
tures like bugs working the soil, 
no birds flying overhead and con- 
sidering the possibilities of bug- 
dirmers.” 

"But we know that already— 
from the telescanner.” 

"I know,” the mission com- 
mander scraped a metallic mitten 
along his helmet. "But why? Hie 
plants aren’t carnivorous: with 
minor altertions in chemistry 
and morphology, you might ex- 
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pect to find them on Earth. I 
tell you I don’t like it, Lutz. 
Why shouldn’t this planet have 
a zoology?” 

"Maybe all the animals went 
into the Hole,” Lutz suggested 
brightly. 

Carlton stared at him. "You 
know,” he began, "you mayreal- 
ly have something there., of 
course, the Hole in Cygnus is an 
astronomical term,” he went on 
hurriedly. "But there’s a lot out 
here they never heard of on 
Mount Palomar or Sahara Uni- 
versity either. 'Maybe all the ani- 
mals went into the Hole.’ What 
about that— ” 

"Hey, Vic!” O’Leary’s voice 
from the ship. "Green ball— one 
of those spore -things — rolling 
straight for us.” 

"From where?” 

"You should be able to see it 
in a moment. Due north of that 
mountain range. There! See that 
speck coming through those twin 
peaks?” 

The two Scouts outside the ship 
unsheathed supers onics and 
crouched as the speck grew into a 
dot and then into a ball of green 
hurtling at an almost imbeliev- 
able speed. 

"Better go back?” Lutz asked 
nervously. 

"We’d never make it— not with 
that baby traveling as fast as it is. 
Just keep still and keep down: 
I’ve an idea that the solution—” 

"More of ’em,” Steve O’Leary’s 
voice cut in excitedly. "Twobowl- 
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ing up in a line from the south- 
west. I don’t think they’re spores 
at all; I think they’re intelligent 
and mighty like animules. And 
they all— Hey-y-y! I just located 
the mother-lode with the tele- 
scaimer. Guess where?” 

"Let’s play games another 
day,” Vic told him. 

"From that mess of white ten- 
tacles touching the planet on the 
opposite side. A whole flock of 
green balls just boiled out. Could 
those tentacles be alive, have 
sense-organs? Doesn’t seem logi- 
cal, though, when you consider 
a couple of them are floating in 
empty space—” 

"Forget the tentacles, O’Leary, 
and concentrate on the green 
blobs for a while. I believe we 
started all this excitement— Lutz 
and I— by walking out of the 
ship. Stand by the jets for a 
scram- with or without us.” 

"Not on your rating. That’s 
final, Vic! Either you boys fight 
your way back in or I come out 
to join you.” 

Carlton bit his lip. The green 
ball was almost overhead now, 
its smooth, completely feature- 
less smface flickering most odd- 
ly. That was always the trouble 
with a man making a bounce. 
He fluctuated between abysmal 
fright and moimtainous bravado, 
both nothing else than a simple 
fear of being afraid— and both al- 
ways coming up at the wrong 
times. Right now, he wanted a 
subordinate who could under- 
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stand the supreme importance of 
the first mission to the Hole, who 
could appreciate a situation where 
information might be a thousand 
times more important than the 
lives or opinions of others— and 
who would be rock-steady in an 
emergency instead of skittering 
about with a private neurosis. 

"All right, O’Leary, Secondary 
attack precautions. Get into a 
spacesuit and man the bow gun. 
Robots on the others. Switch to 
full visiplate hook-up. But keep 
those jets ready to blast!” 

"Uh— commander,” Lutz broke 
in. "Three of those calls over- 
head. More coming. But they’re 
ignoring us: they just bang 
aroimd the ship.” 

Vic Carlton stared upward. He’d 
never seen anything quite like 
these spheres. Their color might 
argue for chlorophyll, but they 
were far too animate, too pur- 
poseful, to have botanical origins. 
Vehicles in which sat sentient or- 
ganisms? That might account for 
the lack of such things as eyes 
and locomotive appendages. But, 
then, where was the jet- trail or 
any other evidence of a propul- 
sive device? And surely the way 
they expanded and contracted 
seemed to point to an intrinsic 
life of their own. That was real- 
ly odd, now— 

"Could they be breathing?” the 
C Scout wondered aloud. 

"No. Too irregular for respira- 
tion. I’d say. Just keep still Lutz 
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and wait it out. This is the hard- 
est part of a mission, boy, but pa- 
tience has saved more lives than 
all the Grojen shielding ever 
made.” 

They waited, inside their great 
suits, while the number of balls 
increased to twelve, all shooting 
about the ship in straight, de- 
termined lines. Evidently, Vic 
reflected, while they sat still, 
they went unnoticed. 

Suddenly, one of the spheres 
paused outside the air-lock. 

"Seems to know its way 
around,” O’Leary commented 
from the ship. He laughed twice, 
the second time after a few mo- 
ments pause. "I’m getting jumpy 
Vic.” 

"Don’t,” hewas advised. "They 
may be smart enough to know 
how we enter and leave the ship, 
but they can’t have seen many 
space-ships if they get this close 
to a fully armed one. Sit on your 
nerves, Steve: once they thin out 
and we can get back, we might 
try commimicating with them. 
Although they don’t seem to be 
responsive. You’re wearing side- 
arms I hope?” 

"Supersonics. And a heavy 
blaster across my lap. Blow a 
hole through the hull if I use 
it, but if I have to— Say! Is that 
baby doing what I see through 
the visiplate?” 

It was. The ball had withdrawn 
a little distance from the ship and 
came rushing towards it rapidly. 
It bounced gently, soundlessly. 
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off the hull, retired and repeated 
the process. The horizontal lines 
in which it moved and the insist- 
ent nature of its repetitious ap- 
proach reminded the three Scouts 
of a fist knocking at a door. 

Then— it disappeared! 

They shook their heads and 
grimaced at the spot where it had 
last been in the midst of another 
rush at the airlock. It was gone, 
with no faintest emerald trace 
left behind onthelazyair. Arovmd 
the ship, eleven balls shot back 
and forth, back and forth, in ab- 
solutely straight lines. But there 
had been twelve a moment ago! 

"C- Commander, wh-what do 
you think happened?” 

"Don’t know. Lutz. But I def- 
initely don’t like it.” 

"Neither do I,” O’Leary whis- 
pered in their radio phones. "This 
is one of those moments in a B 
Scout’s life when he wonders 
what he ever saw in an A Scout 
rating to make him leave home 
and mama. I’d like to be back 
in— No! Vic, it’s impossible! 
It couldn’t— It— ” 

"What happened? Steve! 
What’s going on?” 

"The damn ball materialized in- 
side the ship— just as I was reach- 
ing over to the— notfivefeetfrom 
me— made a rush at my head— 
almost got—” Steve O’Leary’s 
voice came over in jerky snatches 
as if he were spitting out each 
fragment between jumps. "Chas- 
ing me all over the Control 
Room — no, you don ’f— caroming 


off the bulkheads like a billiard- 
wait, I think I have a sight—” 

A tremendous roar. O’Leary 
had used the blaster. Echo after 
echo piled crazily upon their ear- 
drums and a jagged hole flapped 
open near the nose of the ship as 
if it had been pimched out. 

"Missed! Could’ve sworn I had 
a clear sight— blast went practic- 
ally head-on— don’t know how I 
missed— now, maybe with a su- 
personic-well, what would you 
call that? Vic! It’s disappeared 
again! Qean gone! I’m getting out 
of here!” 

"Careful, Steve!” Carlton yell- 
ed. "You’re panicky!” 

There was no reply. Instead, the 
air-lock swung open, and Steve 
O’Leary, space-suited to almost 
twice his normal size, leaped out. 
He carried a supersonic in his left 
hand and a blaster in his right 
and he came out shooting. Ele- 
ven green balls converged on him, 
riding imperturbably through his 
blasts. 

The two Scouts on the hill had 
leaped to their feet. They shot 
bolt after bolt of high frequency 
soimd, sound which could dis- 
solve any conceivable organic 
structure into its component 
chemicals. They might have been 
using water-pistols for all the ef- 
fect they had. 

A twelfth ban appeared directly 
in O’Leary’s path. It began the 
size of an apple, and, almost be- 
fore their eyes could register the 
change, had coruscated g^aucous- 
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ly to the diameter of a lifeboat. 
A little in advance of its fellows, 
it shot at the B Scout. 

It touched him. 

And he screamed. 

His scream seemed to have be- 
gun years ago and continue into 
the unguessable future. And 
then, the entire space-suit seemed 
to fly open and— not O’Leary, 
but his insides came out. Where 
a metallic figure had been run- 
ning, covered with a Grojen shield 
and lightly draped with Mann- 
heim baffles, there was now only 
stomach and spleen, liver and in- 
testine, stretched fantastically, 
unbelievably into the shape of 
Steve O’Leary. The figure took 
another step, and the scream ulu- 
lated out of hiunan recognition. 
Then it stopped. 

O’Leary was gone. And the 
green ball was gone. 

The other balls had passed over 
the spot where Steve O’Leary had 
disappeared. Two of them dis- 
appeared in turn. Nine returned 
to the ship and continued their 
determined, whipping investiga- 
tion. 

Lutz was being violently sick 
inside his space-suit. Vic fought 
for self-control. Had he or had 
he not seen the emerald ball 
change to a deep olive and then 
to the color of pouring blood 
just before it went out? 

"Listen, kid,’’ he said rapidly. 
"Keep stiU, keep absolutely, per- 
fectly still— no matter what hap- 
pens. Don’t even roll your eyes. I 


think I know what those things 
are, and I don’t think anything 
we have can stop them. Our only 
hope is to avoid attracting at- 
tention. So don’t move until I 
give you the word. Got that?’’ 

He heard Lutz’s breathing be- 
come more regular. "Y-yes. com- 
mander. But don’t they remem- 
ber us shooting at them? And 
can’t they see us standing here 
in plain sight?’’ 

"Not if they’re what I suspect. 
Relax, kid, relax as far back as 
you can. Remember, not a move- 
ment of any kind you can con- 
trol. And no conversation for a 
while. Nothing. Just watch and 
wmt.” 

They waited. They watched. 
They waited for hours, half-reclin- 
ing in their immobile suits, while 
the green balls tore back and 
forth, appeared and disappeared 
silently, steadily, with unwaver- 
ing purpose. They watched the 
blue line running the length of 
their precious ship— the line that 
proclaimed it a Scout vessel and 
able to outrun anything in space— 
they watched the blue line dis- 
solve into the gray metal around 
it under the thick suds of twilight. 
And they made no movement, no, 
not even when a bloated sphere of 
green expanded in front of them 
suddenly and seemed to consider 
them under invisible optic or- 
gans before losing interest and 
scudding away. 

That was the hardest part, af- 
ter all, Vic decided: not moving 
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even though the feeling that they 
were under surveillance increased 
with every second; not jerking 
suddenly, though most ancient 
instincts shouted that it was 
time to run, that this very mo- 
ment they would be attacked by 
the unseeable. 

He came to appreciate his com- 
panion’s qualities in the course 
of the awful vigil: not many men 
could maintain that necessary ex- 
terior calm on the very knife- 
edge of extinction. One good 
kid. 

They waited; they watched; 
they didn’t move. And they 
thought about Steve O’Leary . . . 

Finally, two of the balls rose 
and flew off to the north. An 
hour later, two more followed. 
The remaining five came to rest 
above the ship, forming the 
points of a rough pentagon. 

"All right. Lutz,” the A Scout 
murmured. "We can imbend— 
just a little! Six hours of day- 
light. We’ll sleep two hours a- 
piece, you first, one watching 
while the other takes a nap. 
That’ll give us some rest be- 
fore we make our play, and may- 
be in that time the five tumble 
bugs will decide to go home.” 

"What are they, commander?” 
What in the name of intergalac- 
tic space can they be?” 

"What are they? A leak in the 
Hole in Cygnus. They’re where 
all the anhnals went.” 

"I— I don’t understand.” 


Carlton almost gestiured impa- 
tiently, stopped himself just in 
time. "There’s much that’s pe- 
culiar about the Hole. Not mere- 
ly the absence of ordinary celes- 
tial phenomena, the rarity of 
stars and such-like, but loopholes 
in natural law which you find 
nowhere else. A majority of mod- 
em theories consider this gen- 
eral area the starting-place of our 
particular universe; whether they 
begin with space warping in on it- 
self because it got tired of stand- 
ing aroimd in time, or with one 
version or another of the explo- 
sion of a primordial atom— what- 
ever they begin with these days, 
they work in the Hole in Cygnus 
somehow as the place where it 
all occxured.” 

"Yes. Ever since Boker came 
out here two hundred years ago 
and discovered the sectors of 
chronological gap.” 

"Right, kid. Now I don’t claim 
to know how the universe started. 
But I’m willing to bet my next 
meal in Sandstorm against the 
dust on your right boot that this 
was where it did. And from the 
looks of things, the area aroimd 
Cygnus never recovered. It re- 
mained a hole in space where all 
kinds of stuff that shouldn’t be, 
is— and vice versa. That moment 
or millennium of creation tore it 
up plenty. And among the tears, 
among the cuts that were never 
healed, I classify those white ten- 
tacle thingumabobs all over this 
system.” 
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"And the green balls came 
through the one on this planet 
from— from— ” 

"From someplace outside. 
From another universe which we 
can’t reach or even imagine.” 

Lutz thought about that for a 
moment. "On another plane, you 
mean, commander?” 

"On another dimension. The 
fourth, to be specific.” 

"But ’way back in the twen- 
tieth century they proved that 
the fourth dimension was time 
and we move through it!” 

"I mean a fourth spatial dimen- 
sion, Lutz. A universe where 
there’s length, breadth, height— 
and, well, one more direction, 
besides. Time, too, but even a 
conceivable two-dimensional 
creatme must have duration in or- 
der to exist. And that’s the way to 
understand those babies: what 
they can do, what they can’t, 
what happened to O’Leary and 
what hope we have of covering 
those sixty yards to the ship and 
taking off. Analogy. Think of a 
two-dimensional man.” 

"You mean width and length, 
but no height? Gee— I don’t know. 
I guess we’d see his skin as a 
thin line around his skeleton and 
internal organs. And— wait a min- 
ute — he’d be able to move and 
see only on an absolutely flat 
surface!” 

Carlton silently thanked the 
academy officials for entrance ex- 
aminations that weeded out the 
least imaginative. "You’re doing 


fine. Now suppose we stuck a 
finger into this two-dimensional 
world. The man in it would see 
the finger as a circle— just as we 
see these creatures as spheres. 
When the tip had gone through 
his world and the finger proper 
was visible, he wotdd feel the 
circle had grown larger, when 
we pulled the finger out, he’d 
say it had disappeared. If we 
wanted to eat him, say, we 
could hover above him while he 
ran from the place where he’d 
last seen us. Then pounce down 
in front of him, and he’d think 
we’d suddenly materialized out of 
thin air. And, if we wanted to 
lift him into our world, om: 
space—” 

"We’d pick him up by the skin 
and his insides would momen- 
tarily be the only part of him 
visible in his world.” Lutz shiv- 
ered involuntarily. "Ugh. Then 
those balls are sections of fourth- 
dimensional fingers— or pseudo- 
pods?” 

"I don’t know. I suspect, 
though, that these creatures are 
only fourth-dimensional equiva- 
lents of our very simple forms— 
anything from bacteria to worms 
—but stiU dangerous as death it- 
self. I don’t think they’re very 
complicated animals on their 
world because they seem to have 
pretty elementary sense-percep- 
tions. They don’t hear us, smdl 
us or feel us; and they only chase 
us when we move. That ^1 adds 
up to a fairly primitive organism. 
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even in four dimensions. It would 
explain why there’s no animal life 
on this planet, but plants of al- 
most every kind: animals are mo- 
tile, so they were chased and eat- 
en; plants generally grow in one 
spot, so they were ignored.” 

"But, Vic, we have to move 
to get back in the ship!” 

"We have to move, but not 
in straight lines. Not the way 
those balls move back and forth, 
not the way O’Leary moved. We’ll 
run a purposely erratic course to 
the air-lock, we’ll stop unexpect- 
edly, we’ll zi^ag, we’ll turn 
around and double on our tracks. 
It’ll take up extra time, but I’m 
betting that our green chums 
haven’t the sensory or mental 
equipment to solve a random 
movement fast enough.” 

"Poor O’Leary! It’ll seem all 
wrong going back without that big 
loud redhead.” 

"We aren’t going, kid, imtQ 
we get inside that ship and flush 
those jets behind us. Now grab 
some sleep before we run out of 
night.” 

As the C Scout closed his eyes 
obediently, Carlton risked a 
glance at him. Tired, scared as 
hell, but still swallowing orders 
with alacrity, still willing to take 
chances. One good kid, he re- 
peated to himself. Wonder if he’s 
started shaving yet Nope— with 
that jet-black hair and creamy 
complexion a beard would be 
very obvious, even a couple of 
hours growth. 


Wonder who he has waiting 
for him back home. Probably 
only his mother; doesn’t act like 
the kind of kid who’s played 
around much with girls. Prob- 
ably only the girl, the one he 
took to the graduation ball at 
the academy. 

Wonder what Kay would think 
of Lute — would she understand 
him? 

Wonder who’s waiting for 
O’Leary . . . 

The green spheres above the 
ship were perfectly still, their 
smooth bodies ignoring even the 
stern night wind that roared down 
from the moimtains. Asleep, in 
their own peculiar way? Or wait- 
ing? 

Lute and O’Leary: two good 
guys, Kay. Adolescents? Space- 
wash! 

Vic let Lutz sleep for almost 
three hours before awakening 
him. It would t^e two to do this 
job right, and he wanted the 
younger man’s nerves to settle 
as much as possible. 

"I lost track of my nerves about 
five years ago off Sirius,” he ex- 
plained. 

"All the same, Vic, all the 
same, you can’t punish your- 
self like that! Why you won’t 
even have a full hour yourself.” 

"It’ll do me fine. Now just 
stand guard and whistle once— 
loudly— if anything is on the 
verge of popping. And whistle 
at the end of the hour.” 

He fell asleep instantly and 
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dreamlessly with the ease of the 
experienced Scout who has used 
his space- suit as a flophouse 
many times. He woke a mo- 
ment before the hour was up, 
when the alarm clock buried in 
his subconscious went off. 

Lutz was singing under is 
breath to keep himself company. 
Almost without sound, just 
enough of the words came 
through over the radio phones 
to make the song clear. Carlton 
listened to Lutz sing with all 
the loneliness, the longing, of 
the last man alive: 

". . . and end my days 

On some mouldering wall. 

No more to the stars will I 
go— 

O lads! 

No more to the stars will I 
go!” 

"First,” the commander broke 
in cheerfully, "you need a maid- 
en’s praise, kid. To hold you in 
thrall. But you wouldn’t under- 
stand that part.” 

"Sorry I woke you, Vic. I was 
just going to whistle. And when 
it comes to a maiden’s praise, I 
do as well as the next guy. Had 
a tough time getting away for 
this mission, let me tell you!” 

"Who— your sister? Or the girl 
next door?” This light banter 
would develop just the rightmood 
for what they had to do. 

"My sister? ” Lutz laughed boy- 
ishly. "Hell, no. My wife.” 


Carlton was amazed. "Are you 
—are you married?” 

"Married? I sincerely hope for 
the sake of my children that I 
am!” 

"Well, I’ll be— How many do 
you have?” 

"Two. Two girls. The youngest, 
Jeanette, is only three months 
old. She’s a blonde, like her mo- 
ther.” 

"Yes,” Vic mused. "Kay’s a 
blonde. He daughter would prob- 
ably-” 

"Kay? Your wife, command- 
er?” 

"No. My fiancee,” Vic told him 
stiffly. "Well, one good thing 
about marriage. Lutz; your de- 
pendents are well taken care of. 
The Scout finance department 
doesn’t recognize engagement 
rings. I guess that’s a comfort to 
a husband and father if he’s 
knocked off somewhere in emp- 
tiness.” 

The C Scout looked down at 
the ship. "All five of them still 
there, commander. I’m ready to 
go any time you give the word.” 

There was a pause. "Look, 
Lutz,” Carlton began awkward- 
ly. "I’m sorry if— if— ” 

"No offense taken if none’s 
given, Vic. Only thing, ’way back 
in my second year at the acad- 
emy I decided that I wanted to 
get married, I wanted to have a 
family— arid I wanted to be a 
Scout. All three. So you figure 
it out. Me, I find it hurts my 
head.” 
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"All right, then; let’s concen- 
trate on what we have to do. 
When I yell we leap sideways and 
come down upon the ship in two 
converging arcs. Using medulla- 
switches, we can run twice as fast 
as a horse. We don’t run more 
than two steps in a straight line 
if we can remember it— and we’ve 
got to remember it! First man in 
kicks the jets over. If the other 
man isn’t in by the time the ship 
takes off, he’s left behind. No 
second chance, no waiting a mo- 
ment longer, no looking back. I 
think if we do this right, we 
can confuse them enough to get 
away together, but if we don’t— 
remember that we can’t help each 
other and that our records and 
interpretation must make it to 
Sandstorm. Check?’’ 

"Check. And good luck, Vic.” 

"Good luck, Harry. And good 
running.” 

The A Scout looked around one 
last time to judge the ground he 
would have to travel. His fingers 
crept over the switches in the 
mittens, ready to galvanize the 
suit into a breakneck speed. 
"Now!” he roared, leaping off 
to the left. "Hay hall!” 

As he pounded down the slope, 
his speed and weight uprooting 
the tiny trees in his twisting path, 
he could see Lutz, far off to his 
right, zigzagging with him. They 
might make it. They might— 

They got to twenty yards of 
the ship before the green balls 
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noticed them. And streaked 
straight for them without hesita- 
tion. 

Carlton stopped, leaped back- 
ward, sideward and came around 
the stem of the ship in a great 
curve. Lutz was coming down 
the other side, his course re- 
sembling a dmnk with rocket 
attachment. The air-lock gaped 
open between them. Immense 
balls sped by hungrily, almost 
touching, almost— Only eleven 
yards. Double back and leap for- 
ward again. Nine yards. Jiunp 
away from the ship and cut in 
at a sharp angle. Seven. 

"Look, commander, I’m in— I 
made it!” Only six yards from 
the air-lock— only eighteen feet! 
—Harry Lutz lost his head. He 
came up in a tremendous broad- 
jump powered by the motor of 
the heavy suit. He aimed at the 
open door of the air-lock, evident- 
ly intending to catch it in mid- 
air and pull himself inside. But it 
was he who was caught in mid- 
air. 

A green sphere materialized 
twelve feet from the lock and 
Lutz, unable to check himself, 
smashed into it. Almost before he 
began screaming, almost before 
he began to turn inside out, the 
remaining four balls had shot to 
the other side of the lock to ob- 
serve or partake of the prey. 

The way was clear for Carlton. 
He leaped inside, almost brush- 
ing the crimsoning ball — wonder- 
ing whether he could have done 
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it if they hadn’t caught Harry 
Lutz. 

"Poor little Jeanette,” he wept 
as Ltitz’s scream bit and clawed 
at his ear-drums, "poor kid, she’s 
only three months old!” he cried 
as he pulled the red switch on the 
control panel and junq)ed away 
for a moment just in case. "Poor 
little blonde Jeanette, she’s only 
a baby! She can’t remember any- 
thing,” he screamed in sympathy 
to Lutz’s continuing scream as he 
swung balance-control, adjusted 
acceleration-helix, felt the ship 
whip up and outward with him— 
and continued to zigzag about 
the control room because you 
never knew, you just never knew 
about those green balls. 

But when he had switched to in- 
terstellar shoot, and foimd Lutz’s 
scream still in his ears, still rising 
in insane volume, when he foimd 
himself unable to stop leaping 
backward, forward, sideward, 
about the control room— he at- 
tached the main oxygen tanks to 
his helmet and turned on the au- 
tomatic alarm. 

A patrol ship got to him three 
days later. There was no air in 
the little vessel because, while the 
lock had closed automatically up- 
on takeoff, the hole in the nose 
had never been repaired. But Vic 
Carlton, completely exhausted 
and with eyes like diseased toma- 
toes, was £dive in a space-suit de- 
signed to keep a man alive un- 
der the most incredible condi- 


tions. He had disconnected his 
helmet phones and when they 
hauled him out of his ship, he 
kept beating both mittened hands 
against his head in the region of 
his ears. 

They gave him an anaesthetic in 
the patrol ship hospital and set a 
fast course for Sol. 

"Poor little Jeanette Lutz,” he 
whispered painfully just before 
he fell asleep. "She’s only three 
months old.” 

"Are you sure you can pull 
him through?” a perspiring com- 
misioner asked in the hospital on 
Ganymede. "Because if there’s 
any danger that you can’t, let’s 
use a hypnotic probe. The in- 
formation he’s carrying is worth 
the risk of permanent damage 
to his mind.” 

"We’ll pull him through,” the 
doctor said, making unhappy ear- 
ly-morning grimaces as he 
washed his mouth with his ton- 
gue. "We’ll pull him through 
all right. According to his charts, 
he’s survived concentrated ther- 
apy before. No point in blowing 
out his brains with a probe when 
he’U be able to tell you every- 
thing you want to know in a week 
or two.” 

"I told them everything,” Vic 
informed Kay three weeks later 
when he met her on the main 
floor of the Scout Operations 
Building. "I told them off, too. 
How can you expect amantotake 
a bounce, I said, when the Serv- 
ice itself won’t? lliat’s when the 
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Patrol big-brains decided that the 
Hole is still too dangerous for 
anything mankind has. They’re 
going to wait a while before send- 
ing another expl oring party there. 
Well. I said-” 

He stopped as the elevator doors 
slid open and the crowd of Scouts 
surrounding the three helmeted 
ones in the center moved toward 
the double doors chattering and 
chafing. 

"Look at Spinelli, fellows! He’s 
dead already!” 

' "Poor Spinelli, his first com- 
mand! Hey, Spin, this is the 
bounce Carlton wouldn’t take! He 
musta known something!” 

"Hey, Tronck! What’re you 
looking so green about'” 

"Steady there, Spinelli. You’re 
a commander now!” 

Vic’s hand crept to his chest as 
the men passed. He fingered the 
gold star which glowed from the 
spot where, an hour before, a sil- 
ver rocket had poised. 

Kay touched the star, too. Her 
back was to the men marching to 
the ship, but her eyes shone into 
Vic’s. "Commissioner Carlton! It 
sounds as if it was always meant 
to be just that. Alliterative, too! 
Oh, Vic, this is the way we said 
it would be— this is the way we 
both wanted it. You, with the fire 
still in you, knowing that you’re 


a grown man, knowing what you 
want—” 

From the distance, they could 
hear the song: 

"If it’s a girl, dress her up 
in lace; 

If it’s a boy, send the 

off to space!” 

"Darling,” she whispered, 
pressing his hand against her 
cheek. "We’ll have lots of lace 
and lots of space. We’ll have 
everything.” 

Vic didn’t answer. He stood, ig- 
noring her completely, as the 
three men sang themselves into 
the slender little ship with the 
long blue stripe. When the ground 
crew scattered with warning yells 
of "Jets away!! Jets away away, 
jets away!” he toe*: one resolute 
step forward, stopped— and put 
his hands in his pockets. 

Then the sudden scream and 
clatter of flame, dying almost 
before it had been felt; then the 
silver pencil up in the sky that 
left a thin line of brightest scar- 
let behind it. The ship was gone, 
and a cloud waddled over its trail, 
but still Vic stared upward. Kay 
said nothing. 

When, at last, he toned back 
to her, his eyes were full of mid- 
dle age. The End 


Now On Solo 

CHARLES W. RUNYON'S NEW NOVELEHE HAPPINESS SQUAD 
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Though it’s unlikely that one influenced the other, at least 
four years before Brave New World first came out— that 
was in 1932 — David H. Keller, M.D., anticipated one of the 
major themes in Huxley’s brilliant satire on Utopia gone 
mad. For in the following short— first published in 1928 — 
Keller also wonders about a future in which all babies are 
synthetic and couples prefer '’companionate marriages.” 
But where Huxley’s Savage commits suicide rather than 
live in the Brave New World, Keller’s young lovers think of 
something simpler— a "biological experiment” that no one 
has tried for a thousand years! 


A BIOLOGICAL EXPERIMENT 
DAVID H. KELLER, M.D. 

Mluitratad by FRANK R. PAUL 


T he books have been tam- 
pered with! Ten of them are 
gone!” 

The first Assistant Librarian of 
the Congressional Library rushed 
trembling into the office of his su- 
perior and, reaching the Librar- 
ian’s desk, he repeated his start- 
ling statement. 

The Librarian, who had taken 
thirty civil service examinations 
and been promoted thirty times in 
order to reach his present posi- 
tion, refused to be flustered by 
the news, and sharply repri- 
manded the subordinate for his 
unnecessary excitement. 


“Make a list of the missing 
books, and report the facts to 
me. You know the routine method 
of doing things in this depart- 
ment. In the future, please ad- 
here to it.” 

"But there is no routine, sir, 
no precedent for this. It is the first 
time that any books have been 
missing for several hundred 
years. You know that the rooms 
are never opened and the books 
never touched— and there is an- 
other thing. The assistant watch- 
man who has been in charge of 
the books for the last year failed 
to report for duty and his mono- 
plane is gone.” 
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"Do as I tell you! Make an of- 
ficial report of the entire matter 
and I will investigate it. In the 
meantime, I will thank you if you 
will leave the room and allow me 
to continue my studies in mass 
education.” There was a finality 
in his voice that definitely closed 
the discussion. 

Though it was only eight in the 
morning, a yovuig woman was out 
walking on the lawn of her sis- 
ter’s coimtry estate. Now and then 
she looked anxiously at the sky 
where the large passenger planes 
were humming their way toward 
distant cities. She paid little atten- 
tion to these, but finally a smile 
replaced her anxious expression, 
as a small monoplane came hurt- 
ling down from the blue and 
landed skillfully on the lawn. A 
young man jiunped out and ran 
toward her and as he ran he 
cried: 

"I have the books, Elizabeth! 
I have the books!” 

The girl ran toward him, as 
she replied: 

"I am so glad. Do they tell what 
we want to know? Were you able 
to read them?” 

He took her in his arms and 
kissed her before he answered her 
questions. 

"I believe so,” he finally said, 
between the kisses. "Of course 
the language is peculiar and there 
are lots of words that I do not 
know. You she I have only been 
reading for two years, but I 
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brought along a good dictionary 
of obsolete words and I believe 
that we can work it out. It will 
be a lot of fun to do it together.” 

She looked at him trustfully. 

"Yes, Leuson, that is the right 
word. From now on we are going 
to do everything together. I have 
all my things ready and, best of 
all, I am ready for the new life 
with you.” 

Without the loss of any time, 
he helped her pack her various 
bundles into the plane and then 
securely fastened her into the pas- 
senger’s seat. He took the avia- 
tor’s position infront of her. They 
were ready to start, but for some 
reason he delayed. It seemed that 
the man was not sure of the wis- 
dom of the adventure they were 
starting on. They waited a little 
too long, for an older couple came 
out from the house and walked to- 
ward the monoplane. They were 
the celebrated biologists. Dr. 
Hardner Gowers and his wife. Dr. 
Helen Sellers Gowers. It was hard 
to tell which one was the more 
learned scientist. In their early 
life they had been poor but had 
attained both fame and wealty 
by the sheer force of their com- 
bined powerful intellects. Follow- 
ing their companionate marriage, 
they had assumed all responsi- 
bility for their sister, Elizabeth 
Sellers, and also had claimed the 
right to control the details of her 
daily life, much to the annoyance 
and disgust of that young lady, 
who wanted to do as she pleased, 
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when she pleased and as often as 
she pleased. 

"Hullo, Leuson,” called Dr. 
Gowers. "Going out riding with 
Elizabeth? The air looks pretty 
but Helen and I have been so 
busy lately that we have not 
been up in it for ages. We have 
been hunting for you, Beth. We 
have a great piece of news that I 
am sure will please you. Your 
sister and I have decided to apply 
for a baby!” 

"About time!” replied the 
young lady, sarcastically. "After 
you have done everything else 
that you wanted to do, you fin- 
ally make up yoim mind to apply 
for a child. You should have done 
that years ago.” 

"Now, Elizabeth,” replied the 
older woman, "we have talked 
that over and over and you know 
that I just had to finish my spe- 
cial line of investigation before I 
could devote my time to a child. 
You have no idea what it means. 
Even with the most competent 
nurses it takes time. I have been 
fortunate in locating three very 
excellent women who have had a 
lot of experience with babies in 
the Government Nurseries, and 
we are asking for a four-year-old 
child. It will not be so hard on 
me than as it might be imder 
different circumstances. Some 
women are even attempting to 
take care of a baby without help, 
but of course, they have never 
done any research work. I am will- 
ing to give as much as an hoiur a 


day to the child and will do all 
I can for its future health and 
happiness.” 

"You see it is this way, Leu- 
son,” said her husband. "You and 
Beth are very young and natur- 
ally you caimot see the respon- 
sibility of applying for a child— it 
is something you cannot compre- 
hend as we do. My wife has been 
very wonderful about it and has 
promised me repeatedly that she 
would join me in an application 
for a child just as soon as she 
completed her investigations into 
the life history of the Crypto- 
branchus Alleghaniensis. This 
work, in two hundred and ten 
moving picture reels, is now com- 
pleted; when it was shown to 
the International Society of Biolo- 
gists, they made her a life mem- 
ber, an honor that has never be- 
fore been given to any woman. It 
is true that she spent over twenty 
years at this work, but she has 
enjoyed every minute of it. She 
is just entering middle age and is 
well qualified in every way to su- 
pervise the care of a child. We are 
able to employ the best of help 
and can buy the most modern elec- 
trical equipment. We will welcome 
the child and give it every possible 
social and educational advantage. 

"That is fine. Dr. Gowers,” said 
the young man, enthusiastically. 
"If you were in my place, what 
would you advise me to do?” 

The old Doctor smiled paternal- 
ly, as he replied: 

"Select an intelligent lady you 
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can harmonize with and hand in 
your application for your papers 
and arrange for the preliminary 
treatment. You have a position 
under the Government and no 
doubt your wife could secure a 
place in the same office; then you 
can have a companionate mar- 
riage. I believe in early marriages 
and shall be glad to help you in 
any way I can. It may be that 
by the time you are &irty-five 
you can apply for a baby.” 

"I shall be glad to avail my- 
self of your help,” replied the 
young man. "Now we shall have 
to be going so we can have a 
long day’s trip.” 

"Don’t get tired, Elizabeth,” ad- 
vised the older sister. "Youknow 
you have passed all the examina- 
tions and the day for your opera- 
tion has been set for next month. 
It is a great honor and I want 
you to be in the best physical con- 
dition.” 

Amid the roar of the engine, 
Elizabeth called back: 

"Good-bye, Sis. When we come 
back you will see us.” 

They were off. 

The two doctors walked back 
into the house. The wife sai± 

"I am in earnest about this 
new work of being a Mother. I 
am going to arrange a perfect pro- 
gram that will keep the three 
nurses busy.” 

"You will make a wonderful 
Mother,” replied her husband, 
with a far-a-way look in his sad 
eyes. 
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Rising rapidly into the air, the 
monoplane made certain circular 
movements and then started west- 
ward along the Potomac. Al- 
though the machine was capable 
of three hundred miles an hour, 
Leuson seemed satisfied with a 
much slower pace, and they did 
not reach Pittsburgh till late in the 
afternoon. At that time there were 
less than ten thousand people 
in that city for there was but lit- 
tle demand for coal or steel in 
the new age of atmospheric elec- 
tricity and glass. Leaving the 
plane on the aviation field, the 
yoimg people walked to-the office 
of the local Judge. This official 
had been in office for so long 
that he had become careless of de- 
tails and obsessed with the idea 
that he could not make a mis- 
take. For this reason he did not 
thoroughly examine the papers 
Leuson handed him, but asked 
gruffly: 

"So you want to enter into a 
companionate marriage?” 

"Yes, sir,” was the double re- 
ply- 

"Are you able to support your- 
selves individually? 

"Yes, sir.” 

"You have your permits, vac- 
cination certificates, life insur- 
ance, health, accident, tornado, 
air and happiness insurance?” 

"Yes, sir.” 

"You each consent to an im- 
mediate and complete divorce in 
case you are ever unhappy living 
together?” 
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"Yes, sir.” 

"Then I pronounce you man 
and wife. Sign these papers so I 
can send them to the Central 
Matrimonial Office. Is this your 
first experiment?” 

"Yes, sir.” 

"I was married eleven times 
before I could find a woman I 
could live with. I understand that 
is not an imusual experience.” 

The young people rushed from 
the office, and walked back to 
their plane. Leuson looked a lit- 
tle worried, as he said. 

"lam sorry that I had to forge 
some of those papers, but let’s 
go.” 

The monoplane, avoiding the 
usual air lanes, went steadily 
westward, finally resting on the 
grass of an isolated meadow 
among the peaks of the Ozark 
Mountains. There was sunshine 
here and a little singing brook 
and while three sides of the mea- 
dow were sheltered by dense 
woods, the other side was guarded 
by a sheer cliff of overhanging 
rock, which rose some hundreds 
of feet above the cleared field. 
The yoimg people acted as though 
they were thoroughly at home. As 
a matter of fact, they had made 
frequent visits to this field and 
had thoroughly prepared, as far 
as they could, to m^e this place 
their home. 

Traveling all day and night, 
they had reached the meadow just 
as the sun was first kissing the 
tree tops. They were tired, but 
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they were far too excited to rest, 
so they started at once to unload 
the plane and carry their packages 
up a narrow, winding moimtain 
path which the boy had construct- 
ed, and which ended in a cave one 
hundred feet above the level of 
the fidd. After everything had 
been carried, the plane was put 
under the trees and covered with 
waterproof canvas. They never 
intended to use it again, but they 
felt that it might be useful in an 
unexpected emergency. Finally 
the necessary things were all done 
and the boy and girl, for they 
were little more, sat down to 
rest on the narrow rock shelf in 
front of the doorway of their new 
home. They dissolved a few syn- 
thetic food tablets in a pint of 
spring water and slowly sipped 
their meal. 

They put a few pillows behind 
them and sat there lodging toward 
the west. The girl shivered but it 
was from cold rather than from 
fear. 

"Now, tell me, dear, just what 
you have really found out about it 
all.” 

He drew her closer to him as 
he started to talk. 

"Of course we are just yoimg- 
sters, Elizabeth, but I guess we 
are old enough to know our 
minds, and decide what we want. 
I have been reading a lot of the 
history of the thing and I was just 
foilunate enough to be able to 
find some real old books and take 
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them out of the Congressional Li- 
brary. 

"Years ago, whenwefirstfovmd 
each other and realized that we 
were in love and wanted to be 
different from other folks, we 
knew that unless we learned to 
read we should have to receive the 
same mass education that all the 
young people received. Even then 
we were tired of looking at the 
educational moving pictures and 
listening to the same lectures 
given over the readio. It was this 
that prompted us to seek positions 
where we could learn to read and 
have access to the old books. Do 
you remember how we used to 
talk about it? How in those back 
rooms in the Library were printed 
bodes that no one had read for 
centuries and yet which were care- 
fully guarded under lock and bolt 
so no one would get them? 

"It seems odd, but we found 
that it was a fact that the citizens 
of a supposedly free country have 
had no choice in their education 
or amusements for over a thou- 
sand years. Elvery home has its 
radio, its movie, its televisional 
box; but every fact and pictiue 
that came to them was approved 
of and censored by the National 
Board of Education and Amuse- 
ment. No one had a right to have 
a private opinion; everyone had 
to think like everyone else. There 
was a gradual death of individ- 
uality. Whenever a change was 
desired in mass opinion oraction, 
an educational propaganda was 
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started. Finally, all thinkers were 
engaged by the central govern- 
ment. If they wanted to make any 
statement to the world, they had 
to have their message passed by 
this National Board. The entire 
learning of past ages, put into 
books, was a closed secret, save 
to a few who were taught to read, 
that the art might not be entirely 
lost. 

"As you know, we both were 
fortunate enough to secure this 
special education. Then finally 
my chance came and I was se- 
lected as the night watchman. 
After months of search, I located 
the books I wanted — and stole 
them and stole you. Now I want 
to teU you the history of this 
problem. 

"This is June, 3928. A great 
many centuries ago life was very 
different in this world. Every- 
thing has changed during the last 
twenty centuries. But I want es- 
pecially to talk about love, mar- 
riage and babies, and to give you 
some idea of the changes in these 
three important divisions of the 
human economy. 

"Twenty centuries ago there 
were lots of babies and they were 
all bom. That is just a four let- 
ter word that means nothing at all 
to you now, but at that time it 
was the only way whereby the ex- 
istence of the human race could 
be maintained. A man and a wo- 
man married each other and in 
the course of time a baby was bom 
to them. Strange as it may seem 
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to US now, the baby was the ac- 
tual child of the two persons who 
called themselves its Father and 
Mother. These babies all reached 
the breathing stage of existence 
at the same age, they all looked 
alike, they all had the same aver- 
age intelligence and it took a lot 
of care and love to raise them— 
also a lot of mtelligence— and as 
a consequence, a great many of 
the little things died the first 
year. What I want you to vmder- 
stand is the fact that any two 
persons who were married had a 
right to have one child or a dozen. 
The license to marry automatic- 
ally carried with it the right to 
have as many children as they 
wanted to. This was centuries 
before the National Child Permit 
Act was passed. 

"There were so many babies 
in so many families in those days 
that it was quite a problem to 
raise them. The amount of detail 
and care each baby required must 
have been terrific. If a child was 
intelligently looked after twenty 
centuries ago, it took fully six 
hours a day of the Mother’s time. 
At least so I have read in the 
old records. The condition is nice- 
ly illustrated in the old patents 
applied for at that time. Some 
are hard to imderstand but all 
seem to have for their object the 
lessening of the time that had to 
be daily spent on each baby. Life 
for parents in those days must 
have been one continu^ round 
of duty. 
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"Yes, I am satisfied that there 
must have been a lot of trouble 
twenty centuries ago with babies, 
having them the way they did and 
having to care for them. Then, 
too, there was such a scattering of 
the babies. Some families had a 
dozen and some had none or per- 
haps just one. Many of the babies 
were not well; they had a lot of 
diseases that we have not seen 
for over fifteen hundred years 
and some doctors were able to 
make a living just treating sick 
children. The sad part about it 
all was the fact that those who 
were wealthy and intelligent 
seemed to have the fewest chil- 
dren. It was only the poor and 
ignorant who had large families. 

"Just about two thousand years 
ago a Judge, in what was then the 
United States, wrote a book about 
companionate marriage. I trans- 
lated this into modern English 
and waded through it with a 
great deal of interest. Of course it 
is very far behind the times but 
we shall have to give the Judge 
credit for starting something. He 
had a law passed which allowed 
a man and woman to marry each 
other and live together as long 
as it was mutually agreeable to 
both of them. Ihey were not 
supposed to have any babies bom 
to them until they were fairly sure 
that they would want to live to- 
gether for life. 

"One hundred years later a law 
was passed to the effect that no 
woman was to have a child imtil 
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she and her husband secured a 
permit from the Baby Board, and 
it was thought that this would 
diminish the munber of babies in 
poor families. All children were 
supposed to be bom in govern- 
ment hospitals, and a woman was 
not admitted without her baby 
permit. Naturally, lots of babies 
were born surreptitiously with- 
out permits. It all worked out very 
unsatisfactorily. 

"By the twenty-seventh cen- 
tury the human race was in a 
rather pitiful condition. All of the 
so-called savage races had been 
blotted out of existence by new 
and deadly diseases. The Cauca- 
sian race saved themselve after a 
death rate of fifty percent. Those 
who remained alive were almost 
degenerates in many ways. The 
extensive use of the automobile 
came near withering the legs of 
the genus Homo. The only per- 
fect form of man or woman was 
of marble in the art galleries. The 
hospitals for the insane and 
feeble-minded and epileptic were 
crowded to their utmost capacity. 
As a final resort Congress passed 
a National Sterilization Act, af- 
fecting those who should be found 
unfit to have children. 

"For a while it worked and then 
it was discovered that so many 
people were being sterilized be- 
cause they were imfit to be par- 
ents, that the hvunan race was rap- 
idly shrinking in number. Steri- 
lization solved so many of the 
problems of modem life that it 
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became too popular— almost a 
fashionable fad. When a man and 
woman entered into a compan- 
oniate marriage they thought 
they would feel a lot happier if 
they knew they would never have 
babies. This condition of affairs 
existed in and aroimd 2800. The 
people actually abused the law 
and took advantage of the Na- 
tional Sterilization Board. You 
see, before a person could receive 
a sterilization permit the Board 
had to be convinced that the ap- 
plicant was mentally and physi- 
cally incompetent to have chil- 
dren; and many bright, intelli- 
gent men and women would go 
before the Board and take the 
examination and pretend to be 
feeble-minded just so they could 
receive the permit. Those were 
the very people who should have 
had the babies; yet they were the 
ones who did not want them. Hav- 
ing a baby in those dark ages was 
almost as bad as death itself. 

"The human race at that time 
was not only degenerating as 
individuals but disappearing as a 
species. It was at that time that 
our scientists began to talk about 
synthetic babies. A lot of re- 
search and experiments were 
done on the lower forms of life. 
It was foimd that a piece of heart 
muscle from a chicken embryo 
could be keot alive indefinitely 
and go on growing in an incu- 
bator. Later the surgeons were 
able to keep entire organs like the 
liver and spleen alive, and trans- 
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plant them into the site of similar 
diseased organs. It was deter- 
mined that the eggs of the sea 
urchin would grow into mature 
adults without the aid of the male; 
all that was necessary was to put 
them in water containing certain 
salts at a certain temperature. 

"These experiments finally 
ended in the discovery that the 
human ovary could be kept alive 
and functioning imder certain 
conditions in a glass vessel. Such 
an ovary was able to develop and 
expel a perfect ovum every 
twenty-eight days. By a process 
similar to that used with the sea 
urchin, these ova could not only 
be kept alive but could be 
developed into fully matured 
babies. At a certain point in their 
growth they were taken out of 
the sterile glucose solution and 
respiration started with a pulmo- 
meter. As far as any tests were 
concerned, they were just like all 
the other babies. 

"A great many of these syn- 
thetic babies were made and al- 
lowed to grow up under ideal con- 
ditions. It was soon discovered 
that they could be kept free from 
all the diseases of childhood, they 
could grow into vigorous adults 
and be compared very favorably 
with the best of the race — pro- 
vided they came from the ovary 
of a woman who was perfectly 
normal. That caused alot of think- 
ing and the thinking ended in 
the rapid collection of material 
and the building of large num- 


bers of special laboratories to 
grow these synthetic babies in. 

"When all was ready, the Uni- 
versal Sterilization Law was 
passed. All young people were re- 
quired to spend a few minutes 
under a special form of radium 
ray when they reached a certain 
age and no one was allowed to 
enter into a companionate mar- 
riage imtil this had been done. 
The continued supply of material 
for future use was provided for 
by one of the sections of this act 
which stated that aU young wo- 
men were to take an examina- 
tion and those who were nearly 
perfect in every way were re- 
quired to submit to an Oophorec- 
tomy and were compensated for 
this by special pensions and priv- 
ileges denied other women. In re- 
gard to this, I need not remind 
you that it was one of om: rea- 
sons for fleeing from modern 
ciyilization. It was a danger that 
threatened you in all its horror. 

"Anyway, the machinery was 
finally set into motion. The rec- 
ords show that the last child was 
bom on the western continent on 
July 4th 3009. Since then the race 
has been kept alive by the produc- 
tion of synthetic babies. About 
one hundred and fifty thousand 
babies are produced every year. 
They are all perfect in every way 
because any who show defects are 
not allowed to develop. The Gov- 
ernment keeps them in nurser- 
ies till they are called for. We 
saw how that happened in the case 
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of your sister and brother-in-law. 
After they were forty years old, 
they decided to apply for a permit 
to take a baby, and they asked 
fora four-year-old child. 

"These babies, grown under 
ideal conditions, the offspring of 
tested ovaries, have in a thou- 
sand years saved om race from 
degeneation. In fact, everybody 
now is perfect in practically ev- 
ery way. "Riere is little sickness 
and people finally die painlessly 
of old age. Of course we have not 
a veiy large population, but what 
we have is composed of very fine 
individuals.” 

At this point Elizabeth Sellers 
jumped to her feet as she ex- 
calimed, 

"And yet in spite of the perfect- 
ness no one is happy!” 

"That is it exactly!” agreed the 
young man. "There has been no 
trouble in making a living, every- 
body is comfortably housed and 
clothed, there is no sickness, food 
is abundant, everybody is work- 
ing at some interesting work— 
and yet no one is happy! We saw 
that years ago and we know now 
that it is true.” 

The young woman sat down 
again and snuggled close to the 
man. 

"Tell me again why they are 
not happy. I have heard you tell 
it before but tell me again. I 
want to hear it out here in the 
wilderness where we are alone- 
together.” 
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The man puthis arm around her 
and drew her close to him as 
he replied, and his voice had the 
soft tenderness of a breeze in 
the spring time, as it scatters pol- 
len. 

"They are not happy because 
love has disappeared from the 
world. When children grow up 
now, they have only permit par- 
ents. They think they are falling 
in love when they enter into a 
companionate marriage. All they 
do is to share the same house dur- 
ing the hours they are not work 
ing. After they have accomplished 
all their ambitions require of them 
they try to satisfy their desires 
for a family by securing a baby 
permit and a child. The chUd 
can be of any age when it is 
taken into their home. It is a 
child from the ovary of a woman 
who may have been dead three 
hundred years. It is a child that 
never had a father. The man and 
woman pretend that it is their 
child but all the time they know 
that it is not and so does the 
child. The four-year-old baby your 
relatives are adopting this week 
can think and t^k. Can it be- 
lieve that this man and woman 
love it when they let it stay in 
a government nursery for four 
years without claiming it? 

"There has been a surplus of 
women. These have been used as 
nurses. Your sister will do noth- 
ing for the child except supervise 
its care by three experienced wo- 
men who know a thousand times 
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more about child culture than she 
does. The child will grow up to 
be intelligent, strong and beauti- 
ful, but it will grow up in an at- 
mosphere devoid of love. A man 
and woman who are married, the 
way they are, in this period of 
civilization, do not know how to 
love a child because they never 
loved each other.” 

"But what is love, anyway?” 
asked the young woman. 

"Love is sacrifice!” was the 
reply. "That seems to be the only 
definition. I have read the old 
books and when people in those 
old days were in love they always 
had to sacrifice themselves. A 
boy and a girl in love with each 
other waited for years till the 
time came when they could marry. 
They gave up their ambitions, 
their futxire, Iheir success in life 
so they could marry. For years 
most of them felt, what was called 
in those days, 'the pinch of pov- 
erty.’ There was sickness and con- 
stant work and struggle for the 
necessities of life. The love life 
centered around the house they 
lived in and they called this house 
a home. This is a word that dis- 
appeared from the English lan- 
guage years ago, centuries ago, 
when it was destroyed by the au- 
tomobile, the aeroplane and mov- 
ing picture, to say nothing of the 
companionate marriage. 

"They lived in a house that they 
called a home and they had chil- 
dren. Every child they had made 
life harder for them. Knowing 


nothing about it they hadtoleam 
to raise babies and care for them. 
The little things were often sick. 
The father worked all day and 
helped care for the children at 
night and the mothers never 
ceased to work. The children died 
and the men had to borrow money 
to bury them. That was before 
the time of universal Government 
cremation. Often the wives died 
and left the men with children, 
with little babies one day old; or 
the husbands died and left the 
wife to struggle on till the chil- 
dren grew old enough to help. 
Everything in that life meant sac- 
rifice and out of that sacrifice grew 
the thing of old poets called love. 
It was so very different from what 
we call love today.” 

"You Know so much about the 
old love,” whispered the girl. 

"That is because I have read of 
it. At its best it was a beautifid 
emotion and at it worst it was 
worth while. It made existence 
human. They lived like animals 
but they worshipped each other as 
though they were Gods. They 
were hungry and destitute and 
poor and sick and weary but when 
they faced the sunset of life to- 
gether, they were happy— be- 
cause they had sacrificed every- 
thing and as a result of this sac- 
rifice they had found love. Their 
house was often poorly furnished 
and the place of much hardship 
but it was a home. Their babies 
were sick, cross and a constant 
care, but they were their own flesh 
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and blood. When a man wrote 
about love in those days you knew 
he was happy in spite of every- 
thing. 

"It is hard for a youngmanlike 
me to tell whether all that has hap- 
pened is for the betterment of 
mankind. We are taught by the 
Educators, that at the present 
time we are in a Golden Age. 
The factors that made life hard 
for the human race twenty cen- 
turies ago have all been disposed 
of. We no longer have disease, 
hunger, poverty or crime. All we 
know about such hardships is ob- 
tained from our ancient histories. 
Every detail of our life is pro- 
vided for so that we can obtain 
the maximimi amount of satisfac- 
tion for a minimum amount of ef- 
fort. Nothing has been neglected. 

"Yet, you and I have fled from 
it all. Why? Simply because we 
wanted something that modem 
civilization refused to grant us. 
For some reason we became, even 
as children, atavistic. We wanted 
to live like the savages of twen- 
ty centuries ago. We wanted to 
toss aside every invention that 
had made life a luxuriant certainty 
and take our chance with the 
animals and the birds. Scorning a 
house with electrical appliances of 
all kinds, with radio, television, 
mono^danes, synthetic food, cen- 
tral heat and daily amusements 
of every kind furnished by the 
Central Board of Education and 
Amusement, we have determined 
to make out of this cave a home. 
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We know there is water down in 
the brook; there is such a thing 
as fire and all around us is wood 
in the shape of trees. Somewhere 
near us there must be food of the 
kind our ancestors ate, meat and 
vegetables. If that fails, we have 
enough synthetic food to last us 
a year, but just as soon as we 
can, we must change our diet. 
These books I brought with us tell 
how to cook with fire. We shall 
have to make some furniture and 
somehow make receptacles of 
some kind to cook in. Every day 
we will be doing a dozen things 
that no man or wcanan has done 
for a thousand, fifteen hundred 
years. No doubt we shall do them 
rather poorly and clumsily at first. 
Still we have brains and books to 
instmct us in these ancient arts 
and we shall at least be able to 
keep busy. We shall have to keep 
busy to prepare for the cold wea- 
ther.” 

"It will be a lot of fun,” said 
Elizabeth, though her tone did 
not indicate anything but the 
most serious mood. "It will be real 
sport to work out all these prob- 
lems and learn to do all these 
aew things that were so usual 
and commonplace centiuies ago. 
It thrills me to know that I will 
soon be doing things that no wo- 
man has done for so many him- 
dreds of years. Over eight hun- 
dred years ago it was found that 
synthetic meat could be made so 
easily that it did not pay to keep 
animals for food supply any long- 
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er, so they were all turned loose. 
Their ancestors were carefully 
housed and fed to give mankind 
meat, milk, shoes and clothes 
and now their descendants in 
large herds roam over the de- 
serted farm lands. I am glad that 
we came. It is good to know that 
our vision has turned into a real- 
ity, I know that I shall never 
be sorry.” 

They talked on and on till the 
moon came up and finally they 
talked themselves to sleep out on 
the rock and did not realize what 
had happened to them till they 
awoke the next morning, rather 
stiff and sore from their cramped 
position and hard stone couch, 
but very happy in the fact that 
they had each other and that the 
cave was to become a home and 
that they felt an emotion which 
they knew was the old kind of 
love. 

The Librarian of the Congres- 
sional Library received the report 
that certain books had been stolen 
from the shelves. He was also no- 
tified of the fact that the assist- 
ant watchman had disappeared. 
Going to the card index of in- 
dividualities, he was not at all 
surprised to find that Elizabeth 
Sellers, No. 237,841, had disai>- 
peared at the same time. He took 
her card out of the files, also the 
card of the watchman, Leuson 
Hubler, No. 230,900. After that 
he spent some hours of careful 
thought going over the pages of 


a small bocrfc in which he had kept 
some very personal records in pen 
and ink, something that at most 
only a dozen living men were able 
to do, for the art of penmanship 
had disappeared with the inven- 
tion of ^e psychophone, an in- 
strument that directly transferred 
and preserved the thoughts of a 
person, so that at any time in 
the future the small glass cylin- 
der could be inserted into a radio 
and repeat the thought. This ma- 
chine had completely supplanted 
the pen and the typewriter in the 
commercial, literary and educa- 
tional life. Only a few of the sa- 
vants were able to write, so the 
Librarian was more than safe in 
using that method to preserve his 
observations concerning No. 
237,841 and No. 230,900. 

After a week had passed he went 
out to call on Dr. Gowers and his 
wife. He was nearly thirty years 
older than they but had seen a 
great deal of them socially, and 
admired them very much, espe- 
cially for their ability to follow a 
certain line of investigation to its 
ultimate ending. In fact, he often 
stated that when these two were 
finished with the study of any 
problem, there was nothing more 
to do on the subject. 

He foimd a charming family 
group out on the well kept lawn. 
There were the Doctor and his 
wife and three matronly ladies 
who wore the imiform of trained 
nurses, and they were all paying 
the greatest attention to a little 
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girl who was playing with a rubber 
ball. Dr. Gowers welcomed him 
cordially. 

"I am so glad you have come,” 
he said. "I want you to see our 
little girl, Lilith. We have just 
taken her out on a permit and I 
am sure you will agree with me 
that she is far above the average 
for a four year old child. Having 
her with us has made the disap- 
pearance of Elizabeth easier to 
bear.” 

"Is Elizabeth gone?” asked the 
Librarian, in pretended surprise. 

"She certainly has!” repliedDr. 
Helen Gowers. "She and a boy 
that was working in your library 
went up in the air a week ago for 
a ride over and they never came 
back.” 

"Is that so? Perhaps they had 
an accident.” 

"No, indeed. You know as well 
as I do that the last accident to 
a plane happened over five him- 
dred years ago. No! They did not 
com back, for the reason that they 
wanted to stay away. Elizabeth 
took a lot of her clothes and jew- 
els with her. They were married 
in Pittsburgh on forged permits.” 

"Why I never heard of such a 
thing!” exclaimed the Librarian. 

"Neither has anyone else. Such 
a thing has not happened for over 
a thousand years. I had a hard 
time before I was even able to 
find out what such a thing was 
called. Its name was Elopement. 
It hcis been so easy for young peo- 
ple to enter into a companionate 


marriage and everybody is so glad 
to help and encourage them to 
marry, that anything like this just 
never was thought possible.” 

"I confess that I cannot imder- 
standit,” interrupted Dr. Gowers. 
"We have tried to be like parents 
to Elizabeth and I am sure that 
if she and Leuson had only come 
to us, we should have been glad 
to listen to them and help them 
apply for their preliminary treat- 
ment and marriage license. Of 
course, things might have been 
delayed for a few months by Eliz- 
abeth’s operation, but her pen- 
sion from that would have made 
it very easy for them to live the 
rest of their lives.” 

"Looks like the action of some 
1 ower animal, ’ ’ said the Librarian. 

"That’s just what makes us feel 
so bad,” said the wife. "They just 
went off like two animals. I only 
hope that they will come to their 
senses and return for a pardon, 
which I am sure will be granted. 
Perhaps they will have a logical 
explanation for their conduct. 
Have you time to come into the 
house? I want you to listen to 
the daily programme I have ar- 
ranged for these three nurses who 
are going to care for Lilith un- 
der my supervision. I have filled 
twelve psychophonic cylinders 
with my orders and I believe that 
it can serve as a perfect exan^le 
of correct child culture. It maybe 
good enough to use in the Na- 
tional Educational Department.” 

"Of course,” added the proud 
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husband and father, "you under- 
stand that this is our first child 
and we have only hadherforfour 
days. Helen is so capable and enr 
thusiastic and confident about her 
ability, that she feels she has 
already added to the knowledge of 
the world by preparing this pro- 
gramme.” 

"I am sure,” said the Librarian 
suavely, "that she will make a per- 
fect mother, and just as soon as I 
can, I will drop in for the evening 
and listen to the twelve records. 
Just now I shall have to fly back 
to the Library. I am very sorry 
about your sister. If you hear 
an3rthing of her, be sure to let 
me know.” 

However, he did not go back to 
the Librar3r, instead he went to 
see the Head of the Biological Ma- 
ternity Units. The two men had 
been fast friends for many years. 
He spent several hours in con- 
ference, and when he finally re- 
turned to his office, he tingled 
with a strange enthusiasm such as 
he had not experienced for many 
years. 

After that there was nothing for 
him to do but wait, which he did 
with a very definite impatience. 

It was late autiunn: to be exact, 
it was the last day of November. 
The Librarian, who lived amid 
his treasures, was listening to a 
psychophonic lecture on the lat- 
est evidence of life on the planet 
Venus: at least he was pretending 
to listen, but most of toe time he 


was asleep. He suddenly was 
aroused to find that there was 
a man seated in a chair near him. 
He looked at him a moment and 
then jumped to his feet. 

"By the Seven Sacred Cater- 
pillars! If it isn’t Leuson Hubleii 
My dear boy, where did you come 
from and where have you been?” 

The yoimg man smiled as he 
replied. 

"Did our disappearance cause 
much of a sensation?” 

"Not much. The Gowers were so 
powerful that they kept it out of 
the daily- radio- news - transmis- 
sion- service. Elizabeth’s sister 
feels the disgrace keenly.” 

"I believe that. Well, we are 
safe and so far are having a won- 
derful time, but I just had to have 
somethings that I could not make 
and I knew they were in your 
museum, so, considering you are 
to blame for it all, I made up my 
mind to come and ask you for 
them. I want an ax and a saw 
and a hatchet, several iron ket- 
Qes, a frying pan, a rifle, some 
ammunition and— oh— a lot of 
things that we shall need to get 
through the winter on.” 

"I hardly know what you are 
talking about,” said the Librarian, 
"but if you know what you want 
and canrecognizethem, I will give 
you ever3dhing. But where in the 
world are you living?” 

"We are living in a cave.” 

"Like a pair of toads?” 

"No! Like Gods! We are sav- 
ages, Father, if you know what 
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that means. We went back to the 
age of the Troglodytes. You are 
to blame for it all. You had me 
taught how to read and gave me 
a position where all the old books 
were available. You even picked 
out love stories of the ancient 
times and urged me to study them. 
It was you who first introduced 
me to the novels of Henry Cecil, 
such as The Adorable Fool, 
Wanders in Spain, and The 
Passionate Lover. You luged me 
to dust and read Prue and I 
and Reveries of a Bachelor, and 
in the field of poetry you ad- 
vised Idyls of the King and 
Songs of a Spanish Lover. I 
read those books when a boy and 
they made me different. And 
when I met Elizabeth Sellers, I 
met a girl who was willing to lis- 
ten to something different and 
this is the result; so if it has 
been a sin and a crime to do 
what we have done, you are to 
blame.” 

The old Librarian smiled. 

"Everything you say is true 
but it is only part of the truth. It 
has all been a wonderful experi- 
ment but the details had to be kept 
from both of you; otherwise you 
would not have been free agents; 
but before I tell you about it, let 
me assure you that I, at least, 
do not think that you have done 
anything wrong. Now this is what 
happened. 

"About thirty-six years ago I 
had a daughter, and the same 
year my friend, the Head of the 
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Biological Maternity Units, also 
took a little baby from the Nur- 
series. The two girls were of the 
same age and almost grew up 
together, as we were living next 
door to each other. We thought it 
would be a fine thing to give them 
a liberal education and so, by the 
time they reached fifteen years of 
age, they knew a great deal and 
more than was good for them. 
They were beautiful women, and 
they had some beautiful and im- 
practicable ideas. They were both 
in love with two nice young men 
who, unfortunately, were also 
more or less dreamers. 

"At the time of the yearly ex- 
amination of the young women to 
select material for additional ova- 
maters to supply synthetic babies, 
these two young women passed a 
wonderful examination and were 
ordered to the operating room. 
They would have been pensioned 
so liberally that they could have 
married and lived comfortably the 
rest of their lives. What really 
happened was that they both com- 
mitted suicide the night before 
the operation. You may not be 
familiar with that word, so I will 
tell you that it means to kUl 
oneself. We were all so shocked 
by it— it was so unusual, that we 
kept the matter quiet; but it made 
a deep impression on my friend 
and myself. We talked the tra- 
gedy over and hastily decided to 
make what amends we could. Se- 
cretly, my friend operated on their 
bodies before we sent them to the 
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National Crematory, and then he 
started to grow their children. It 
was my idea that he should con- 
tinue with this work till he pro- 
duced two children, a boy and a 
girl, and then destroy the two 
ovamaters. This was done, and as 
soon as I could do so, I applied 
for a baby and selected you. In 
order to avoid suspicion, we ar- 
ranged to have the girl placed with 
the Sellers family. They had one 
daughter and wanted another. Un- 
fortunately the parents died be- 
fore the little girl was mature 
and part of her care was assumed 
by her sister, who was married to 
Dr. Gowers. But the sister was so 
busy with her experiments that 
she did not have much time to 
spend on the little one and she 
just ran wild, most of the time 
with you. The escapades of you 
two children nearly drove us all 
insane— for example, the time you 
broke the time record for a non- 
stop flight around the world, fol- 
lowing the equator. Still, thanks 
to my early training, you wanted 
to be with books more than any- 
thing else, and Elizabeth was al- 
ways willing to hear you talk and 
believed all you told her. You 
seemed rather slow, so I had Eliz- 
abeth put on the list for opera- 
tion. That caused the explosion. 
My dear old friend, who is a 
sort of a grandfather to Elizabeth, 
is as pleased as can be about 
it all. He feels that it is a won- 
derful atonement to two dead 
women and a splendid and unique 
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experiment in biology. Without 
your knowing it, we gave you a 
chance to be happy. It is no won- 
der you say that you have been liv- 
ing like Gods.” 

"So you two planned it all?” 
asked the astonished young man. 

"Just about. Of course we did 
not know how you two would 
work out the details. We knew that 
you would have toget beyond the 
reach of the Government to even 
start. If the authorities found 
out where you were and what you 
had done, you would probably be 
placed in solitary confinement for 
life, though that is a punishment 
that has not been necessary for 
a thousand years. In this case, 
however, they would feel that it 
was imperative. Suppose your 
conduct became known? What if 
the young people adopted it as 
the latest fad? You can readily 
see that the entire economy of 
the human race would be dis- 
rupted. Of course you can de- 
pend on two old men to keep your 
secret, but as far as the world is 
concerned, you had better con- 
sider yourself dead, for you must 
not come back.” 

"We do not want to come back, 
but I cannot see what harm it 
would do!” 

"Just this, it would disrupt our 
present civilization. Suppose that 
Elizabeth has a child. The last 
birth occurred in 3009. But before 
that, for hundreds of thousands 
of years every child was born with 
a mother. The desire to give 
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birth to a child was as much a 
part of their lives as the desire 
to eat and sleep. For nearly a 
thousand years, all women have 
been sterile and have had to be 
content with synthetic babies, but 
do you suppose that the desire to 
have babies of their own has dis- • 
appeared from their mind and 
soul? No, indeed! it is still there 
and it is a powerful desire even 
though it is dormant and subcon- 
scious. If Elizabeth should appear 
in Washington, carrying her baby, 
if it became known that she had 
actually given birth to the child 
and that she had a husband who 
was the child’s father, the women 
would wreck the Government. 
The older women would become 
wild because they had been de- 
prived of what would seem to 
them to be the greatest privilege 
and blessing of their sex, while 
the young girls would refuse to 
accept the dictates of our govern- 
ment and would try just as hard 
as they could, to follow Eliza- 
beth’s example. There would be 
chaos.” 

"They why did you secretly 
urge us to go on with it?” 

"For two reasons. First as a 
retribution to your mothers, who 
decided to kill themselves rather 
than go through with the opera- 
tion, and second, because, as. 
scientists, we wanted to make 
sure it was still possible for a 
woman to have a child.” 

"Do you mean that you thought 
there was a ’doubt?” 


"Certainly! And we had a right 
to think so. For at least forty 
generations these physiological 
functions of both sexes have been 
unused. We were unable to tell 
what would happen if a normal 
man married a normal woman. 
We did not even know if there 
were any normal people any 
more. We tried to find out what 
the physicians and biologists 
thought about it, but there again 
we were in trouble. No one had 
thought about such a thing for 
so long, that they could only 
guess, and, being scientists, they 
felt that each had to guess dif- 
ferently from the other.” 

The young man laughed. 

"I think we shali be able to tell 
you the answer some time.” 

"That is the pity of it. You will 
be able to tell my friend and you 
can tell me, but you cannot tell 
the world. We should be pleased 
if you had a child, and we would 
try to arrange to secretly get you 
a child of the opposite sex so 
they could grow up together and 
marry at the right time. If we were 
only younger, we might even as- 
sist you in forming a small race, 
but it would have to be a race 
of savages, educated savages, but 
none the less composed of indiv- 
iduals who had to live under the 
same conditions that savages 
used to live under. Well, we have 
talked enough and I know that 
you are anxious to return to 
your wife. Let’s go and get what- 
ever you need from my private 
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museum, i want you to take any- 
thing you need. We do not want 
Elizabeth to suffer in any way. 
Tell her the story I have told 
you. Tell her that we love her 
and want her to be a brave girl. 
Just as soon as you go, I will 
step over and see her grandfa- 
ther. Be sure to leave me a good 
map of just where you are. I 
wish there was some way of com- 
municating with you, so we could 
be sent for— if you get into trou- 
ble of any kind. We will prepare 
a medicine chest for you.” 

An hour later the young man 
jumped into his plane, kissed the 
old man good-bye and started out 
for his long trip back to the cave. 
In the monoplane were a number 
of things that would help make 
the winter more endurable. As 
soon as he left, the Librarian 
started out to make a midnight 
call on his old friend and the 
two talked till morning; and the 
things they talked about were 
the things that had interested 
young folks thousands of years 
ago. 

The winter was severe. With 
all his education and effort and 
even with the use of a lot of 
common sense, Leuson could not 
keep the winter from being a hard 
one. The chimney smoked, the 
food spoiled, the roof of the cave 
leaked, the wolves killed and ate 
their little pig, their few chickens 
refused to lay, the traps did not 
catch rabbits regularly, and never 
a day passed without some new 
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form of trouble, unforeseen and 
unpreventable. Yet Leuson Rub- 
ier was happy with his wife, Eliz- 
abeth Sellers, because they lived 
in a home and the thing that made 
the cave a home was love. 

The winter passed^ and the 
spring came. The young man 
wanted to make another trip to 
Washington— to see if he could 
get help, advice or medicine. His 
wife refused to let him go; she 
felt that she would die if she had 
to spend a night alone. Together 
they studied over the old books 
and tried to prepare themselves 
as best they could for the event 
they now were certain had to be 
faced. Leuson captured and tamed 
a wild goat and in May she gave 
birth to a kid. He felt easier. 
No matter what happened, there 
would be milk. Elizabeth laughed 
at him and said she would tend 
to that part of the programme, but 
Leuson only took better care of 
the goat, and learned to milk it. 
He also ventured to send a radio 
message to the Librarian. 

June was warm. Elizabeth rare- 
ly left the mouth of the cave. For 
over three weeks she had not 
been down on the meadow. Every 
day Leuson would take the goat 
and the kid down to the pasture. 
Finally he decided to keep the 
goat in the cave and bring it 
grass. He did not want to lose 
the goat. Elizabeth kept on laugh- 
ing at him. He would laugh back 
at her and then go down the 
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path with sorrow in his face and 
fear in his heart. 

On the last of June, Elizabeth 
stayed in her bed, Leuson stayed 
by her side. They talked and now 
and then he gave her milk, warm 
from the goat. He did for her all 
he could and she helped herself 
as well as she was able to re- 
member the instructions in the 
old books, and all through the 
night she kept on telling him that 
she had been happy in her home 
and their love and that she was 
glad she was going to have the 
baby and how proud she was that 
he was the father of the baby and 
how much she loved him and how 
proud they were going to be of 
their child— and when morning 
came she died. 

The cause of her death was a 
simple matter. The average 
physician of the nineteenth cen- 
tmy could have saved her. The 
only reason for her death was 
that she had given birth to a 
baby and there was no one there 
who knew how to care for her 
in a scientific manner. 

Leusen Hubler, the first Father 
that the world had known for a 
thousand years, picked his daugh- 
ter up and carried her into the 
sunshine. There, on the rock 
ledge, the kid was mursing the 
goat. The goat was bleating from 
himger and the joy of nursing. 
Lueson gave her a handful of 
grain and let the baby drink with 
the kid. 

As he knelt there, giving his 
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daughter her first food, two old 
men toiled up the steep path. The 
Librarian and his friend were 
bringing the medicine that would 
have saved the life of the first 
Mother. 

They were just a little too late. 

That fall, in the city of Wash- 
ington, the National Society of 
Federated Women held their an- 
nual meeting. Five thousand of 
the leaders of their sex had ga- 
thered for the meeting and every 
woman in the nation was listening 
to the proceedings over the radio. 
It was the one time in the year 
that the women felt fully their 
sex consciousness. All through 
the year they believed that they 
were the equal of the male sex, 
but during this week they knew 
they were superior in every way. 
The usual programme was pre- 
sented, the usual leaders of the 
feminine sex introduced. It was 
not till Thursday afternoon that 
the unusual occurred. 

A man was introduced to the 
great audience. It was a distinct 
novelty, as only rarely was a man 
invited to take part in the confer- 
ence. 

Leuson Hubler walked out on 
the platform, carrying a basket 
which he placed behind the Presi- 
dent’s chair. Then he started to 
talk in a voice so clear and musi- 
cal that there was hardly any need 
of the loud speakers, and even as 
he talked to the five thousand 
leaders of womankind, many 
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more thousands of women in all 
parts of the land listened to his 
words over the radio. 

He started to tell them about the 
old days. He talked in simple lan- 
guage, with well chosen words. 
Largely he repeated what he had 
said to his bride the first evening 
in front of the cave. He told about 
the gradual growth of unrest in 
the women and selfishness in the 
men and how with the compan- 
ionate marriage had come a grad- 
ual deterioration of the human 
race. He went on to explain the 
gradual growth of the Sterilization 
laws and how finally the Synthe- 
tic Baby was thought not only 
necessary, but highly scientific. 
Next he told of the disappearance 
of the home and the gradual death 
of family love. With the home and 
love had disappeared the father. 
There remained only houses in 
which lived men and wome who 
were "married” companions and 
nothing else. They had children, 
the seed of dead women, who had 
never known a husband’s love. 
The children were loved only as 
permit children. 

On and on he talked and as he 
talked there arose in the hearts 
of the women who listened a 
strange unrest and hunger for 
something that had once been 
their heritage. The listened and 
yearned for something they had 
lost a thousand years ago. Then 
he told them about Elizabeth and 
himself: how they were the child- 
ren of two women who had killed 
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themselves rather than to be de- 
nied their righteous inheritance. 
He told how they had loved each 
other as boy and girl and as young 
man and woman had fled to the 
wilderness rather than submit to 
the laws of the land. He told 
how they had lived and loved 
in the cave, and how they had 
wondered whether it was still pos- 
sible for a woman to give birth 
to a living child: how they had 
tried to prepare for the emer- 
gency— about the goat in case any- 
thing happened. 

The five thousand women si- 
lently rose to their feet they 
crowded around ,the platform 
where he was weaving his magic 
spell— and he told about that first 
night and then about the last 
night— how she had said that no 
matter what happened she was re- 
paid by the love and happiness 
that had been hers that year in 
the cave home— and then he told 
how she had died, but that she 
might have been saved— and that 
even in her death she had shown 
to the world that a normal woman 
could still give birth to a normal 
child— and then— 

He reached down into the bas- 
ket and, picking up his daughter, 
held the baby high above the 
heads of the five thousand women 
and showed them a baby, born of 
the love of a man and a woman 
in a home. 

For a while the hall was silent. 

The women looked at the baby, 
and tears streamed down their 
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cheeks, they knew at last what 
they had been wanting all those 
thousand years. They knew, but 
they needed a leader to tell them. 

And Dr. Helen Sellers Gowers, 
large, efficient, determined, 
shouldered her way to the plat- 
form and stood by the man and 
the baby and said: 

"This is the child of the wo- 
man I called my sister. She is 
dead, but we will never forget 
what she has taught us. I know 
what I feel and I know what you 
feel. It is too late for many of 
us, but it is not too late to save 


our boys . and girls. There must 
be no more synthetic children, no 
more companionate husbands, no 
more mere houses. We can rule 
the country because we are the 
stronger. Let us go to Congress 
and teU the men what they must 
grant us.” 

And as they marched down 
Pennsylvania Avenue, the wo- 
men of the nation cried in uni- 
son: 

"Give us back our homes, our 
husbands and our babies!” 

The End 
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LITTLE GIRL LOST 


By Richard Matheson 


A nice domestic arrangement. One which — sooner or later- 
most "enlightened” husbands grow amenable to after that 
first child arrives. But if number one j ust happens to be a 
girl named Tina and if your own name also just happens 
to be Chris, then we hope that — unlike the hapless protag- 
onist in the following nightmare for parents of all ages — 
you won’t have to learn, the hard way, that sometimes 
parallel lines can make a difference between a good or a 
bad night’s sleep! 


T ina’s crying woke me up in a 
second. It was pitch black, 
middle of the night. I heard Ruth 
stir beside me in bed. In the front 
room Tina caught her breath, 
then started in again, louder. 

‘‘Oh, gawd,” I muttered grog- 
gily. 

Ruth grunted and started to 
push back the covers. 


‘‘ I’ll get it,” I said wearily and 
she slumped back on the pillow. 
We take turns when Tina has her 
nights; has a cold or a stomach- 
ache or just takes a flop out of 
bed. 

I lifted up my legs and dropped 
them over the edge of the blan- 
kets. Then I squirmed myself 
down to the foot of the bed and 
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slung my legs over the edge. I 
winced as my feet touched the icy 
floor boards. The apartment was 
arctic, it usually is these winter 
nights, even in California. 

I padded across the cold floor 
threading my way between the 
chest, the bureau, the bookcase in 
the hall and then the edge of the 
tv set as I moved into the living- 
room. Tina sleeps there because 
we could only get a one bedroom 
apartment. She sleeps on a couch 
that breaks down into a bed. And, 
at that moment, her crying was 
getting louder and she started 
calling for her mommy. 

“All right. Tina. Daddy’ll fix 
it all up,” I told her. 

She kept crying. Outside, on 
the balcony, I heard our collie 
Mack jump down from his bed on 
the camp chair. 

I bent over the couch in the 
darkness. I could feel that the 
covers were lying flat. I backed 
away, squinting at the floor but 
I didn't see any Tina moving 
around. 

“Oh, my God,” I chuckled to 
myself, in spite of irritation, “the 
poor kid’s under the couch.” 

I got down on my knees and 
looked, still chuckling at the 
thought of little Tina falling out 
of bed and crawling under the 
couch. 

“Tina, where are you?” I said, 
trying not to laugh. 

Her crying got louder but I 
couldn’t see her under the couch. 


It was too dark to see clearly. 

“Hey, where are you, kiddo?” 
I asked. “Come to papa.” 

Like a man looking for a collar 
button under the bureau I felt 
under the couch for my daughter, 
who was still crying and begging 
for mommy, mommy. 

Came the first twist of surprise. 
I couldn’t reach her no matter 
how hard I stretched. 

“Come on, Tina,” I said, 
amused no longer, “stop playing 
games with your old man.” 

She cried louder. My out- 
stretched hand jumped back as it 
touched the cold wall. 

“Daddy!”Tina cried. 

“Oh for . . . !” 

I stumbled up and jolted ir- 
ritably across the rug. I turned on 
the lamp beside the record player 
and turned to get her, and was 
stopped dead in my tracks, held 
there, a half-asleep mute, gaping 
at the couch, ice water plaiting 
down my back. 

Then, in a leap, I was on my 
knees by the couch and my eyes 
were searching frantically, my 
throat getting tighter and tighter. 
I heard her crying under the 
couch, but I couldn’t see her. 

My stomach muscles jerked in 
as the truth of it struck me. I ran 
my hands around wildly under 
the bed but they didn’t touch a 
thing. 1 heard her crying and by 
God, she wasn’t there! 

“Ruth!” I yelled, “Come here.” 
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I heard Ruth catch her breath 
in the bedroom and then there 
was a rustle of bedclothes and the 
sound of her feet rushing across 
the bedroom floor. Out of the side 
of my eyes I saw the light blue 
movement of her nightgown. 

“What is it?” she gasped. 

I backed to my feet, hardly 
able to breathe much less speak. 
I started to say something but 
the words choked up in my throat. 
My mouth hung open. All I could 
do was point a shaking finger at 
the couch. 

“Where is she!” Ruth cried. 

“I don’t know!” I finally man- 
aged. “She . . .” 

“fr/w/.'” 

Ruth dropped to her knees be- 
side the couch and looked under. 

“Tina!” she called. 

“Mommy.” 

Ruth recoiled from the couch, 
color draining from her face. The 
eyes she turned to me were horri- 
fied. I suddenly heard the sound 
of Mack scratching wildly at the 
door. 

“Where is she?” Ruth asked 
again, her voice hollow. 

“I don’t know,” I said, feeling 
numb. I turned on the light 

and . . . 

“But she’s crying," Ruth said 
as if she felt the same distrust of 
sight that I did. “I . . . Chris, 
listen." 

The sound of our daughter 
crying and sobbing in fright. 

“Tina!” I called loudly, point- 


lessly, “where are you, angel?” 

She just cried. “Mommy!” 
she said, ‘Mommy, pick me up!” 

“No, no, this is crazy,” Ruth 
said, her voice tautly held as she 
rose to her feet, “she’s in the 
kitchen.” 

“But . . 

I stood there dumbly as Ruth 
turned on the kitchen light and 
went in. The sound of her agon- 
ized voice made me shudder. 

“Chris! She's not in here." 

She came running, in, her eyes 
stark with fear. She bit her teeth 
into her lip. 

“But, where is she 

started to say, then stopped. 

Because we both heard Tina 
crying and the sound of it was 
coming from under the couch. 

But there wasn’t anything un- 
der the couch. 

Still Ruth couldn’t accept the 
crazy truth. She jerked open the 
hall closet and looked in it. She 
looked behind the tv set, even 
behind the record player, a space 
of maybe two inches. 

“Honey, help me,” she begged, 
“we can’t just leave her this 
way.” 

I didn’t move. 

“Honey, she’s under the 
couch,” I said. 

“But she’s not!” 

Once more, like the crazy, im- 
possible dream it was, me on my 
knees on the cold floor, feeling 
under the couch. I got under the 
couch, I touched every inch of 
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floor space there. But I couldn’t 
touch her, even though I heard 
her crying — right in my ear. 

I got up, shivering from the 
cold and something else. Ruth 
stood in the middle of the living- 
room rug staring at me. Her voice 
was weak, almost inaudible. 

“Chris,” she said, “Chris, 
what is it?” 

I shook my head. “Honey, I 
don’t know,” I said, “I don’t 
know what it is.” 

Outside, Mack began to whine 
as he scratched. Ruth glanced at 
the balcony door, her face a white 
twist of fear. She was shivering 
now in her silk gown as she looked 
back at the couch. I stood there 
absolutely helpless, my mind rac- 
ing a dozen different ways, none 
of them toward a solution, not 
even toward concrete thought. 

“What are we going to do? ” she 
asked, on the verge of a scream I 
knew was coming. 

“Baby, I . . .” 

I stopped short and suddenly 
we were both moving for the 
couch. 

Tina’s crying was fainter. 

“Oh, no,” Ruth whimpered, 
“No. Tina.” 

“Mommy,” said Tina, further 
away. I could feel the chills lacing 
over my flesh. 

“Tina, come back here!” I 
heard myself shouting, the father 
yelling at his disobedient child, 
who can’t be seen. 

“TINA!” Ruth screamed. 
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Then the apartment was dead 
silent and Ruth and I were kneel- 
ing by the couch looking at the 
emptiness underneath. Listening. 

To the sound of our child, 
peacefully snoring. 

“Bill, can you come right 
over?” I said frantically. 

“What?” Bill’s voice was thick 
and fuzzy. 

“Bill, this is Chris. Tina has 
disappeared ! ” 

He woke up. 

“She’s been kidnaped?” he 
3.slc0cl 

“No,” I said, “she’s here but 
. . . she’s not here.” 

He made a confused sound. I 
grabbed in a breath. 

“Bill, for God’s sake get over 
here!” 

A pause. 

“I’ll be right over,” he said. I 
knew from the way he said it he 
didn’t know why he was coming. 

I dropped the receiver and 
went over to where Ruth was sit- 
ting on the couch shivering and 
clasping her hands tightly in her 
lap. 

“Hon, get your robe,” I said. 
“You’ll catch cold.” 

“Chris, I . . .” Tears running 
down her cheeks. “Chris, where is 
she?” 

“Hon^y.” 

It was all I could say, hope- 
lessly, weakly. I went into the 
bedroom and got her robe. On the 
way back I stooped over and 
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twisted hard on the wall heater. 

“There,” 1 said, putting th6 
robe over her back, “put it on.” 

She put her arms through the 
sleeves of the robe, her eyes plead- 
ing with me to do something. 
Knowing very well I couldn’t do 
it, she was asking me to bring her 
baby back. 

I got on my knees again, just 
to be doing something. I knew it 
wouldn’t help any. I remained 
there a long time just staring at 
the floor under the couch. Com- 
pletely in the dark. 

“Chris, she’s s-sleeping on the 
floor,” Ruth said, her words fal- 
tering from colorless lips. “Won’t 
. . . she catch cold?" 

tt J M 

That was all I could say. What 
could I tell her? No, she’s not on 
the floor? How did I know? I 
could hear Tina breathing and 
snoring gently on the floor but 
she wasn’t there to touch. She 
was gone but she wasn’t gone. My 
brain twisted back and forth on 
itself trying to figure out that one. 
Try adjusting to something like 
that sometime. It’s a fast way to 
breakdown. 

“Honey, she’s . . . she’s not 
here,” I said, “I mean . . . not 
on the floor.” 

“But . . .” 

“I know, I know ...” I raised 
my hands and shrugged in defeat. 
“I don’t think she’s cold, honey,” 
I said as gently and persuasively 
as I could. 


She started to say something 
too but then she stopped. There 
was nothing to say. It defied 
words. 

We sat in the quiet room wait- 
ing for Bill to come. I’d called 
him because he’s an engineering 
man, CalTech, top man with 
Lockheed over in the valley. I 
don’t know why I thought that 
would help but I called him. I’d 
have called anyone just to have 
another mind to help. Parents are 
useless beings when they’re afraid 
for their children. 

Once, before Bill came, Ruth 
slipped to her knees by the couch 
and started slapping her hands 
over the floor. 

“Tina, wake up!” she cried in 
newborn terror, “wake up!" 

“Honey, what good is that go- 
ing to do?” I asked. 

She looked up at me blankly 
and knew. It wasn’t going to do 
any good. 

I heard Bill on the steps 
and reached the door before he 
did. He came in quietly, looking 
around and giving Ruth a brief 
smile. I took his coat. He was still 
in pajamas. 

“What is it, kid?” he asked 
hurriedly. 

I told 'him as briefly and as 
clearly as I could. He got down 
on his knees and checked for him- 
self. He felt around underneath 
the couch and I saw his brow knot 
into lines when he heard Tina’s 
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calm and peaceful breathing. 

He straightened up. 

"Well?” I asked. 

He shook his head. “My God,” 
he muttered. 

We both stared at him. Outside 
Mack was still scratching and 
whining at the door. 

"Where is she?” Ruth asked 
again, “Bill, I’m about to lose 
my mind.” 

“Take it easy,” he said. I 
moved beside her and put my arm 
around her. She was trembling. 

“You can hear her breathing,” 
Bill said. “It’s normal breathing. 
She must be all right.” 

“But where is she?” I asked, 
“you can’t see her, you can’t even 
touch her.” 

“I don’t know,” Bill said and 
was on his knees by the bed again. 

“Chris, you’d better let Mack 
in,” Ruth said, worried about that 
for a moment, “he’ll wake all the 
neighbors.” 

“All right, I will,” I said and 
kept watching Bill. 

“Should we call the police?” 
I asked. “Do you . . . ?” 

“No, no, that wouldn’t do any 
good,” Bill said, “this isn’t . . .” 
He shook his head as if he were 
shaking away everything he’d 
ever accepted. “It’s not a police 
job,” he said. 

“Chris, he’ll wake up all 
the . . .” 

I turned for the door to let 
Mack in. 

“ Wait a minute,” Bill said and 


I was turned back, my heart 
pounding again. 

Bill was half under the couch, 
listening hard. 

“Bill, what is . . . ?” I started. 
“Shhh!” 

We were both quiet. Bill stayed 
there a moment longer. Then he 
straightened up and his face was 
blank. 

“I can’t hear her,” he said. 

“Oh, no!” 

Ruth fell forward before the 
couch. 

“Tina! Oh God, where is she!” 

Bill was up on his feet, mov- 
ing quickly around the room. I 
watched him, then looked back 
at Ruth slumped over the couch, 
sick with fear. 

“Listen,” Bill said, “do you 
hear anything?” 

Ruth looked up. "Hear . . . 
anything?” 

“Move around, move around,” 
Bill said. “See what you hear.” 

Like robots Ruth and I moved 
around the living room having np 
idea what we were doing. Every- 
thing was quiet except for the 
incessant whining and scratching 
of Mack. I gritted my teeth and 
muttered a terse — "Shut up!” 
— as I passed the balcony door. 
For a second the vague idea 
crossed my mind that Mack knew 
about Tina. He’d always wor- 
shiped her. 

Then there was Bill standing 
in the corner where the closet was, 
stretching up on his toes and lis- 
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tening. He noticed us watching 
him and gestured quickly for us 
to come over. We moved hurriedly 
across the rug and stood beside 
him. 

"Listen,” he whispered. We 
did. 

At first there was nothing. Then 
Ruth gasped and none of us were 
letting out the noise of breath. 

Up in the corner, where the 
ceiling met the walls, we could 
hear the sound of Tina sleeping. 

Ruth stared up there, her face 
white, totally lost. 

"Bill, what the ...” I gave 
up. 

Bill just shook his head slowl>'. 
Then suddenly he held up his 
hand and we all froze, jolted 
again. 

The sound was gone. 

Ruth started to sob helplessly. 
" Tina." 

She started out of the corner. 

"We have to find her,” she said 
despairingly. "Please." 

We ran around the room in un- 
organized circles, trying to hear 
Tina. Ruth’s tear-streaked face 
was twisted into a mask of fright. 

I was the one who found her 
this time. 

Under the television set. 

We all knelt there and listened. 
As we did we heard her murmur a 
little to herself and the sound of 
her stirring in sleep. 

"Want my dolly,” she mut- 
tered. 


"Tina!" 

I held Ruth’s shaking body in 
my arms and tried to stop her sob- 
bing. Without success. I couldn’t 
keep my own throat from tight- 
ening, my heart from pounding 
slow and hard in my chest. My 
hands shook on her back, slick 
with sweat. 

"For God’s sake, what is it?" 
Ruth said but she wasn’t asking 
us. 

Bill helped me take her to a 
chair by the record player. Then 
he stood restlessly on the rug, 
gnawing furiously on one knuckle, 
the way I’d seen him do so often 
when he was engrossed in a prob- 
lem. 

He looked up, started to say 
something then gave it up and 
turned for the door. 

"I’ll let the pooch in,” he said. 
"He’s making a hell of a racket.” 

" Don’t you have any idea what 
might have happened to her?” I 
asked. 

"Bill . . . ? Ruth begged. 

Bill said, "I think she’s in an- 
other dimension,” and he opened 
the door. 

What happened next came so 
fast we couldn’t do a thing to stop 
it. 

Mack came bounding in with a 
yelp and headed straight for the 
couch. 

"He knows!" Bill yelled and 
dived for the dog. 

Then happened the crazy part. 
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One second Mack was sliding 
under the couch in a flurry of 
ears, paws and tail. Then he was 
gone — just like that. Blotted up. 
The three of us gaped. 

Then I heard Bill say, “Yes. 
Yes." 

“Yes, what?" I didn’t know 
where / was by then. 

“The kid’s in another dimen- 
sion.’’ 

“What are you talking about?’’ 
I said in worried, near-angry 
tones. You don’t hear talk like 
that everyday. 

“Sit down,’’ he said. 

“Sit down? Isn’t there any- 
thing we can do?" 

Bill looked hurriedly at Ruth. 
She seemed to know what he was 
going to say. 

“ I don’t know if there is,’’ was 
what he said. 

I slumped back on the couch. 

“Bill,” I said. Just speaking his 
name. 

He gestured helplessly. 

“Kid,” he said, “this has 
caught me as wide open as you. 
I don’t even know if I’m right or 
not but I can’t think of anything 
else. I think that in some way, 
she’s gotten herself into another 
dimension, probably the fourth. 
Mack, sensing it, followed her 
there. But how did they get 
there? — 1 don’t know. I was 
under that couch, so were you. 
Did you see anything?” 

I looked at him and he knew the 
answer. 
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“Another . . . dimension?” 
Ruth said in a tight voice. The 
voice of a mother who has just 
been told her child is lost forever. 

Bill started pacing, punching 
his right fist into his palm. 

“Damn, damn,” he muttered. 
“How do things like this hap- 
pen?” 

Then while we sat there 
numbly, half listening to him, half 
for the sound of our child, he 
spoke. Not to us really. To him- 
self, to try and place the problem 
in the proper perspective. 

“One dimensional space a line,” 
he threw out the words quickly. 
“Two dimensional space an in- 
finite number of lines — an in- 
finite number of one dimensional 
spaces. Three dimensional space 
an infinite number of planes — 
an infinite number of two dimen- 
sional spaces. Now the basic fac- 
tor . . . the basic factor . . 

He slammed his palm and 
looked up at the ceiling. Then he 
started again, more slowly now. 

“ Every point in each dimension 
a section of a line in the next 
higher dimension. All points in 
line-sections of the perpendicular 
lines that make the line a plane. 
All points in plane are sections 
of perpendicular lines that make 
the plane a solid. 

“That means that in the third 
dimension . . .” 

“Bill, for God’s sake!” Ruth 
burst out. “Can’t we do some- 
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thing? My baby is in ... in 
there.” 

Bill lost his train of thought. 
He shook his head. 

“Ruth, I don’t . . 

I got up then and was down on 
the floor again, climbing under 
the couch. I had to find it! I felt, 
I searched, I listened until the 
silence rang. Nothing. 

Then I jerked up suddenly and 
hit my head as Mack barked 
loudly in my ear. 

Bill rushed over and slid in 
beside me, his breath labored and 
quick. 

"God’s sake,” he muttered, al- 
most furiously. "Of all the damn 
places in the world . . .” 

"If the . . . the entrance is 
here,” I muttered, “why did we 
hear her voice and breathing all 
over the room ? ” 

“Well, if she moved beyond the 
effect of the third dimension and 
was entirely in the fourth — then 
her movement, for us would seem 
to spread over all space. Actually 
she’d be in one spot in the fourth 
dimension but to us . . .” 

He stopped. 

Mack was whining. But more 
importantly Tina started in again. 
Right by our ears. 

“He brought her back!” Bill 
said excitedly. “Man, what a 
mutt!” 

He started twisting around, 
looking, touching, slapping at 
empty air. 

“We’ve got to find it!” he said. 


“We’ve got to reach in and pull 
them out. God knows how long 
this dimension pocket will last.” 

“What?” I heard Ruth gasp, 
then suddenly cry, “Tina, where 
are you? This is mommy.” 

I was about to say something 
about it being no use but then 
Tina answered. 

“Mommy, mommy! Where are 
you, mommy?” 

Then the sound of Mack growl- 
ing and Tina crying angrily. 

“She’s trying to run around 
and find Ruth,” Bill said. “But 
Mack won’t let her. I don’t know 
how but he seems to know where 
the joining place is.” 

“Where are they for God’s 
sake!” I said in a nervous fury. 

And backed right into the damn 
thing. 

To my dying day I’ll never 
really be able to describe what it 
was like. But here goes. 

It was black, yes — to me. And 
yet there seemed to be a million 
lights. But as soon as I looked at 
one it disappeared and was gone. 
I saw them out of the sides of my 
eyes. 

“Tina,” I said, “where are 
you? Answer me! Please!” 

And heard my voice echoing a 
million times, the words echoing 
endlessly, never ceasing but mov- 
ing off as if they were alive and 
traveling. And when I moved my 
hand the motion made a whistling 
sound that echoed and re-echoed 
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and moved away like a swarm of 
insects flowing into the night. 

“Tina!” 

The sound of the echoing hurt 
my ears. 

“Chris, can you hear her?” 
I heard a voice. But was it a 
voice — or more like a thought? 

Then something wet touched 
my hand and I jumped. 

Mack. 

I reached around furiously for 
them, every motion making whis- 
tling echoes in vibrating blackness 
until I felt as if I were surrounded 
by a multitude of birds flocking 
and beating insane wings around 
my head. The pressure pounded 
and heaved in my brain. 

Then I felt Tina. I say I felt 
her but I think if she wasn’t my 
daughter and if I didn’t know 


somehow it was her, I would have 
thought I’d touched something 
else. Not a shape in the sense of 
third dimension shape. Let it 
go at that, I don’t want to go 
into it. 

“Tina,” I whispered. “Tina, 
baby.” 

“Daddy, I’m scared of dark,” 
she said in a thin voice and Mack 
whined. 

Then I was scared of dark too, 
because a thought seared my 
mind. 

How did I get us all out? 

Then the other thought came 
— Chris, have you got them? 

“I’ve got them!” I called. 

And Bill grabbed my legs 
(which, I later learned, were still 
Sticking out in the third dimen- 
sion) and jerked me back to re- 
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ality with an armful of daughter 
and dog and memories of some- 
thing I’d prefer having no memo- 
ries about. 

We all came piling out under 
the couch and I hit my head on 
it and almost knocked myself 
out. Then I was being alternately 
hugged by Ruth, kissed by the 
dog and helped to my feet by 
Bill. Mack was leaping on all of 
us, yelping and drooling. 

When I was in talking shape 
again I noticed that Bill had 
blocked off the bottom of the 
couch with two card tables. 

“Just to be safe,’’ he said. 

1 nodded weakly. Ruth came 
in from the bedroom. 

“Where’s Tina? ’’ 1 asked auto- 
matically, uneasy left-overs of 
memory still cooking in my brain. 

“She’s in our bed,’’ she said. 
“ I don’t think we’ll mind for one 
night.” 

I shook my head. 

“I don’t think so,” I said. 

Then I turned to Bill. 

“Look,” I said. “What the 
hell happened?” 

“Well,” he said, with a wry 
grin, “I told you. The third di- 
mension is just a step below the 
fourth. In particular, every point 
in our space is a section of a per- 
pendicular line in the fourth 
dimension.” 

“So?” I said. 

“So, although the lines form- 
ing the fourth dimension would 


be perpendicular to every point 
in the third dimension, they 
wouldn’t be parallel — to us. But 
if enough of them in one area hap- 
pened to be parallel in both di- 
mensions — it might form a con- 
necting corridor.” 

“You mean . . . ?” 

“That’s the crazy part,” he 
said. “Of all the places in the 
world — under the couch — there’s 
an area of points that are sections 
of parallel lines — parallel in both 
dimensions. They make a corri- 
dor into the next space.” 

“Or a hole,” I said. 

Bill looked disgusted. 

“Hell of a lot of good my rea- 
soning did,” he said. “It took a 
dog to get her out.” 

I groaned softly. 

“You can have it,” I said. 

“Who wants it?” he answered. 

“What about the sound?” 

“You’re asking me?” he said. 

That’s about it. Oh, naturally. 
Bill told his friends at CalTech, 
and the apartment was overrun 
with research physicists for a 
month. But they didn’t find any- 
thing. They said the thing was 
gone. Some said worse things. 

But, just the same, when we 
got back from my mother’s house 
where we stayed during the scien- 
tific seige — we moved the couch 
across the room and stuck the 
television where the couch was. 

So some night we may look up 
and hear Arthur Godfrey chuck- 
ling from another dimension. 
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Small 

Town 

BY PHILIP K. DICK 

A terrifying short— from the 
Hugo-winning author of The 
Man in the High Castle— m 
which paranoid Verne Haskel 
suddenly gains almost godlike 
power over two towns named 
Woodland one of them just 
outside of San Francisco, the 
other lovingly constructed in 
his home! 
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Small Town. Copyright. 1954 


V ERNE HASKEL crept 
miserably up the front 
steps of his house, his over- 
coat dragging behind him. He 
was tired. Tired and discour- 
aged. And his feet ached. 

“My God,” Madge exclaim- 
ed, as he closed the door and 
peeled off his coat and hat. 
“You home already?” 

Haskel dumped his brief- 
case and began untying his 
shoes. His body sagged. His 
face was drawn and gray. 
“Say something!” 

“Dinner ready?” 

“No, dinner isn't ready. 
What's wrong this time? An- 


other fight with Larson?” 

Haskel stumped into the 
kitchen and filled a glass with 
warm water and soda. “Let's 
move,” he said. 

“Move?” 

“Away from Woodland. To 
San Francisco. Anywhere.” 
Haskel drank his soda, his 
middle-aged flabby body sup- 
ported by the gleaming sink. 
“I feel lousy. Maybe I ought 
to see Doc Barnes again. I 
wish this was Friday and to- 
morrow was Saturday.” 

“What do you want for 
dinner?” 

“Nothing. I don't know.” 
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Haskel shook his head wear- 
ily. “Anything.” He sank 
down at the kitchen table. 
“All I want is rest. Open a 
can of stew. Pork and beans. 
Anything.” 

"I suggest we go out to 
Don’s Steakhouse. On Mon- 
day they have good sirloin.” 

“No. I’ve seen enough hu- 
man faces today.” 

“I suppose you’re too tired 
to drive me over to Helen 
Grant’s.” 

“The car’s in the garage. 
Busted again.” 

“If you took better care of 
it—” 

“What the hell you want 
me to do? Carry it around in 
a cellophane bag?” 

“Don’t shout at me, Verne 
Haskel!” Madge flushed with 
anger. “Maybe you w'ant to 
fix your own dinner.” 

Haskel got wearily to his 
feet. He shuffled toward the 
cellar door. “I’ll see you.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“Downstairs in the base- 
ment.” 

“Oh, Lord!” Madge cried 
wildly. “Those trains! Those 
toys ! How can a grown man, 
a middle-aged man — ” 

Haskel said nothing. He 
was already half way down 
the stairs, feeling around for 
the basement light. 

The basement was cool and 


moist. Haskel took his engi- 
neer’s cap from the hook and 
fitted it on his head. Excite- 
ment and a faint surge of re- 
newed energy filled his tired 
body. He approached the 
great plywood table with 
eager steps. 

Tracks ran everywhere. 
Along the floor, under the coal 
bin, among the steam pipes 
of the furnace. The tracks 
converged at the table, rising 
up on carefully graded ramps. 
The table itself was littered 
with transformers and sig- 
nals and switches and heaps 
of equipment and wiring. 
And— 

And the town. 

The detailed, painfully ac- 
curate model of Woodland. 
Every tree and house, every 
store and building and street 
and fireplug. A minute town, 
each facet in perfect order. 
Constructed with elaborate 
care throughout the years. As 
long as he could remember. 
Since he was a kid, building 
and glueing and working 
after school. 

Haskel turned on the main 
transformer. All along the 
track signal lights glowed. He 
fed power to the heavy Lionel 
engine parked with its load of 
freight cars. The engine sped 
smoothly into life, gliding 
along the track. A flashing 
dark projectile of metal that 
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made his breath catch in his 
throat. He opened an electric 
switch and the engine headed 
down the ramp, through a 
tunnel and off the table. Tt 
raced under the work bench. 

His trains. And his town. 
Haskel bent over the minia- 
ture houses and streets, his 
heart glowing with pride. He 
had built it — himself. Every 
inch. Every perfect inch. The 
whole town. He touched the 
corner of Fred’s Grocery 
Store. Not a detail lacking. 
Even the windows. The dis- 
plays of food. The signs. The 
counters. 

The Uptown Hotel. He ran 
his hand over its flat roof. 
The sofas and chairs in the 
lobby. He could see them 
through the window. 

Green’s Drugstore. Bunion 
pad displays. Magazines. 
Frazier’s Auto Parts. Mexico 
City Dining. Sharpstein’s Ap- 
parel. Bob’s Liquor Store. Ace 
Billiard Parlor. 

The whole town. He ran his 
hands over it. He had built it : 
the town was his. 

The train came rushing 
back, out from under the 
workbench. Its wheels passed 
over an automatic switch and 
a drawbridge lowered itself 
obediently. The train swept 
over and beyond, dragging its 
cars behind it. 


Haskel turned up the 
pov/er. The train gained 
speed. Its whistle sounded. It 
turned a sharp curve and 
grated across a cross-track. 
More speed. Haskel’s hands 
jerked convulsively at the 
transformer. The train leaped 
and shot ahead. It swayed and 
bucked as it shot around a 
curve. The transformer was 
turned up to maximum. The 
train was a clattering blur of 
speed, rushing along the 
track, across bridges and 
switches, behind the big pipes 
of the floor furnace. 

It disappeared into the coal 
bin. A moment later it swept 
out the other side, rocking 
wildly. 

Haskel slowed the train 
down. He was breathing hard, 
his chest rising painfully. He 
sat down on the stool by the 
workbench and lit a cigarette 
with shaking fingers. 

The train, the model town, 
gave him a strange feeling. 
It was hard to explain. He 
had always loved trains, model 
engines and signals and build- 
ings. Since he was a little kid, 
maybe six or seven. His father 
had given him his first train. 
An engine and a few pieces of 
track. An old wind-up train. 
When he was nine he got his 
first real electric train. And 
two switches. 

He added to it, year after 
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year. Track, engines, switch- 
es, cars, signals. More power- 
ful transformers. And the 
beginnings of the town. 

He had built the town up 
carefully. Piece by piece. 
First, when he was in junior 
high, a model of the Southern 
Pacific Depot. Then the taxi 
stand next door. The cafe 
where the drivers ate. Broad 
Street. 

And so on. More and more. 
Houses, buildings, stores. A 
whole town, growing under 
his hands, as the years went 
by. Every afternoon he came 
home from school and worked. 
Glued and cut and painted and 
sawed. 

Now it was virtually com- 
plete. Almost done. He was 
forty-three years old and the 
town was almost done. 

Haskel moved around the 
big plywood table, his hands 
extended reverently. He 
touched a miniature store 
here and there. The flower 
shop. The theater. The Tele- 
phone Company. Larson’s 
Pump and Valve Works. 

That, too. Where he worked. 
His place of business. A pei’- 
fect miniature of the plant, 
down to the last detail. 

Haskel scowled. Jim Lar- 
son. For twenty years he had 
worked there, slaved day after 
day. For what? To see others 
advanced over him. Younger 
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men. Favorites of the boss. 
Yes-men with bright ties and 
pressed pants and wide, 
stupid grins. 

Misery and hatred welled 
up in Haskel. All his life 
Woodland had got the better 
of him. He had never been 
happy. The town had always 
been against him. Miss 
Murphy in high school. The 
frats in college. Clerks in the 
snooty department stores. His 
neighbors. Cops and mailmen 
and bus drivers and delivery 
boys. Even his wife. Even 
Madge. 

He had never meshed with 
the town. The rich, expensive 
little suburb of San Francisco, 
down the peninsula beyond 
the fog belt. Woodland was 
too damn upper-middle class. 
Too many big houses and 
lawns and chrome cars and 
deck chairs. Too stuffy and 
sleek. As long as he could re- 
member. In school. His job — 

Larson. The Pump and 
Valve Works. Twenty years 
of hard work. 

Haskel’s fingers closed over 
the tiny building, the model 
of Larson’s Pump and Valve 
Works. Savagely, he ripped 
it loose and threw it to the 
floor. He crushed it underfoot, 
grinding the bits of glass and 
metal and cardboard into a 
shapeless mass. 
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God, he was shaking all 
over. He stared down at the 
remains, his heart pound- 
ing wildly. Strange emo- 
tions, crazy emotions, twisted 
through him. Thoughts he 
never had had before. For a 
long time he gazed down at 
the crumpled wad by his shoe. 
What had once been the model 
of Larson’s Pump and Valve 
Works. 

Abruptly he pulled away. In 
a trance he returned to his 
workbench and sat stiffly 
down on the stool. He pulled 
his tools and materials to- 
gether, clicking the power 
drill on. 

It took only a few moments. 
Working rapidly, with quick, 
expert fingers, Haskel as- 
sembled a new model. He 
painted, glued, fitted pieces to- 
gether. He lettered a micro- 
scopic sign and sprayed a 
green lawn into place. 

Then he carried the new 
model carefully over to the 
table and glued it in the cor- 
rect spot. The place where 
Larson’s Pump and Valve 
Works had been. The new 
building gleamed in the over- 
head light, still moist and 
shiny. 

WOODLAND MORTUARY 

Haskel rubbed his hands in 
an ecstasy of satisfaction. The 


Valve Works was gone. He 
had destroyed it. Obliterated 
it. Removed it from the town. 
Below him was Woodland — 
without the Valve Works. A 
mortuary instead. 

His eyes gleamed. His lips 
twitched. His surging emo- 
tions swelled. He had got rid 
of it. In a brief flurry of ac- 
tion. In a second. The whole 
thing was simple — amazingly 
easy. 

Odd he hadn’t thought of it 
before. 

Sipping a tall glass of ice- 
cold beer thoughtfully, Madge 
Haskel said, “There’s some- 
thing wrong with Verne. I 
noticed it especially last night. 
When he came home from 
work.” 

Doctor Paul Tyler grunted 
absently. “A highly neurotic 
type. Sense of inferiority. 
Withdrawal and introver- 
sion.” 

“But he’s getting worse. 
Him and his trains. Those 
damn model trains. My God, 
Paul! Do you know he has a 
whole town down there in the 
basement?” 

Tyler was curious. “Really? 
I never knew that.” 

“All the time I’ve known 
him he’s had them down there. 
Started when he was a kid. 
Imagine a grown man playing 
with trains ! It’s — it’s disgust- 
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ing. Every night the same 
thing.” 

“Interesting.” Tyler rubbed 
his jaw. “He keeps at them 
continually? An unvarying 
pattern?” 

“Every night. Last night he 
didn’t even eat dinner. He 
just came home and went 
directly down.” 

Paul Tyler’s polished fea- 
tures twisted into a frown. 
Across from him Madge sat 
languidly sipping her beer. It 
was two in the afternoon. The 
day was warm and bright. 
The living room was attrac- 
tive in a lazy, quiet way. 
Abruptly Tyler got to his feet. 
“Let’s take a look at them. 
The models. I didn’t know it 
had gone so far.” 

“Do you really want to?” 
Madge slid back the sleeve of 
her green silk lounge pajamas 
and consulted her wristwatch. 
“He won’t be home until five.” 
She jumped to her feet, set- 
ting down her glass. “All 
right. We have time.” 

“Fine. Let’s go down.” 
Tyler caught hold of Madge’s 
arm and they hurried down 
into the basement, a strange 
excitement flooding through 
them. Madge clicked on the 
basement light and they ap- 
proached the big plywood 
table, giggling and nervous, 
like mischievous children. 

“See?” Madge said, squeez- 
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ing Tyler’s arm. “Look at it. 
Took years. All his life.” 

Tyler nodded slowly. “Must 
have.” There was awe in his 
voice. “I’ve never seen any- 
thing like it. The detail. . . . 
He has skill.” 

“Yes, Verne is good with 
his hands.” Madge indicated 
the workbench. “He buys tools 
all the time.” 

Tyler walked slowly around 
the big table, bending over 
and peering. “Amazing. Every 
building. The whole town is 
here. Look! There’s my 
place.” 

He indicated his luxurious 
apartment building, a few 
blocks from the Haskel resi- 
dence. 

“I guess it’s all there,” 
Madge said. “Imagine a 
grown man coming down here 
and playing with model 
trains!” 

“Power.” Tyler pushed an 
engine along a track. “That’s 
why it appeals to boys. Trains 
are big things. Huge and 
noisy. Power-sex symbols. The 
boy sees the train rushing 
along the track. It’s so huge 
and ruthless it scares him. 
Then he gets a toy train. A 
model, like these. He controls 
it. Makes it start, stop. Go 
slow. Fast. He runs it. It 
responds to him.” 

Madge shivered. “Let’s go 
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upstairs where it’s wai-m. It’s 
so cold down here.” 

“But as the boy grows up, 
he gets bigger and stronger. 
He can shed the model-symbol. 
Master the real object, the 
real train. Get genuine con- 
trol over things. Valid mas- 
tery.” Tyler shook his head. 
“Not this substitute thing. 
Unusual, a grown person go- 
ing to such lengths.” He 
frowned. “I never noticed a 
mortuary on State Street.” 

“A mortuary?” 

“And this. Steuben Pet 
Shop. Next door to the radio 
repair shop. There’s no pet 
shop there.” Tyler cudgeled 
his brain. “What is there? 
Next to the radio repair 
place.” 

“Paris Furs.” Madge clasp- 
ed her arms. “Brrrrr. Come 
on, Paul. Let’s go upstairs be- 
fore I freeze.” 

Tyler laughed. “Okay, sis- 
sy.” He headed toward the 
stairs, frowning again. “I 
wonder why. Steuben Pets. 
Never heard of it. Everything 
is so detailed. He must know 
the town by heart. To put a 
shop there that isn’t — ” He 
clicked off the basement light. 
“And the mortuary. What’s 
supposed to be there? Isn’t 
the—” 

“Forget it,” Madge called 
back, hurrying past him, into 
the warm living room. 


“You’re practically as bad as 
he is. Men are such children.” 

Tyler didn’t respond. He 
was deep in thought. His 
suave confidence was gone ; he 
looked nervous and shaken. 

Madge pulled the Venetian 
blinds down. The living room 
sank into amber gloom. She 
flopped down on the couch and 
pulled Tyler down beside her. 
“Stop looking like that,” she 
ordered. “I’ve never seen you 
this way.” Her slim arms 
circled his neck and her lips 
brushed close to his ear. “I 
wouldn’t have let you in if I 
thought you were going to 
worry about him” 

Tyler grunted, preoccupied. 
“Why did you let me in?” 

The pressure of Madge’s 
arms increased. Her silk pa- 
jamas rustled as she moved 
against him. “Silly,” she said. 

Big red-headed Jim Larson 
gaped in disbelief. “What do 
you mean ? What’s the matter 
with you?” 

“I’m quitting.” Haskel 
shoveled the contents of his 
desk into his briefcase. “Mail 
the check to my house.” 

“But—” 

“Get out of the v/ay.” 
Haskel pushed past Larson, 
out into the hall. Larson was 
stunned with amazement. 
There was a fixed expression 
on Haskel’s face. A glazed 
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look. A rigid look Larson had 
never seen before. 

“Are you — all right?” Lar- 
son asked. 

“Sure.” Haskel opened the 
front door of the plant and 
disappeared outside. The door 
slammed after him. “Sure I’m 
all right,” he muttered to him- 
self. He made his way through 
the crowds of late-afternoon 
shoppers, his lips twitching. 
“You damn right I’m all 
right.” 

“Watch it, buddy,” a laborer 
muttered ominously, as Haskel 
shoved past him. 

“Sorry.” Haskel hurried on, 
gripping his briefcase. At the 
top of the hill he paused a mo- 
ment to get his breath. Behind 
him was Larson’s Pump and 
Valve Works. Haskel laughed 
shrilly. Twenty years — cut 
short in a second. It was over. 
No more Larson. No more 
dull, grinding job, day after 
day. Without promotion or 
future. Routine and boredom, 
months on end. It was over 
and done for. A new life was 
beginning. 

He hurried on. The sun was 
setting. Cars streaked by him, 
businessmen going home from 
work. Tomorrow they would 
be going back — but not him. 
Not ever again. 

He reached his own street. 
Ed Tildon’s house rose up, a 
great stately structure of con- 


crete and glass Tildon’s dog 
came rushing out to bark. 
Haskel hastened past. Tildon’s 
dog. He laughed wildly. 

“Better keep away!” he 
shouted at the dog. 

He reached his own house 
and leaped up the front steps 
two at a time. He tore the 
door open. The living room 
was dark and silent. There 
was a sudden stir of motion. 
Shapes untangling themselves, 
getting quickly up from the 
couch. 

“Verne!” Madge gasped. 
“What are you doing home so 
early?” 

Verne Haskel threw his 
briefcase down and dropped 
his hat and coat over a chair. 
His lined face was twisted 
with emotion, pulled out of 
shape by violent inner forces. 

“What in the world!” 
Madge fluttered, hurrying to- 
ward him nervously, smooth- 
ing down her lounge pajamas. 
“Has something happened? I 
didn’t expect you so — ” She 
broke off, blushing. “I mean, 
I—” 

Paul Tyler strolled leisurely 
toward Haskel. “Hi there, 
Verne,” he murmured, em- 
barrassed. “Dropped by to say 
hello and return a book to 
your wife.” 

Haskel nodded curtly. 
“Afternoon.” He turned and 
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headed toward the basement 
door, ignoring the two of 
them. “I’ll be downstairs.” 

“But Verne!” Madge pro- 
tested. “What’s happened?” 

Verne halted briefly at the 
door. “I quit my job.” 

“You what?” 

“I quit my job. I finished 
Larson off. There won’t be 
anymore of him.” The base- 
ment door slammed. 

“Good Lord!” Madge 
shrieked, clutching at Tyler 
hysterically. “He’s gone out 
of his mind !” 

Down in the basement, 
Verne Haskel snapped on the 
light impatiently. He put on 
his engineer’s cap and pulled 
his stool up beside the great 
plywood table. 

What next? 

Morris Home Furnishings. 
The big plush store. Where 
the clerks all looked down 
their noses at him. 

He rubbed his hands glee- 
fully. No more of them. No 
more snooty clerks, lifting 
their eyebrows when he came 
in. Only hair and bow ties 
and folded handkerchiefs. 

He removed the model of 
Morris Home Furnishings and 
disassembled it. He worked 
feverishly, with frantic haste. 
Now that he had really begun 
he wasted no time. A moment 
later he was glueing two small 
buildings in its place. Ritz 
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Shoeshine. Pete’s Bowling Al- 
ley. 

Haskel giggled excitedly. 
Fitting extinction for the lux- 
urious, exclusive furniture 
store. A shoeshine parlor and 
a bowling alley. Just what it 
deserved. 

The California State Bank. 
He had always hated the 
Bank. They had once refused 
him a loan. He pulled the 
Bank loose. 

Ed Tildon s mansion. His 
damn dog. The. dog had bit 
him on the ankle, one after- 
noon. He ripped the model off. 
His head spun. He could do 
anything. 

Harrison Appliance. They 
had sold him a bum radio. Off 
came Harrison Appliance. 

Joe’s Cigar and Smoke 
Shop. Joe had given him a 
lead quarter in May, 1949. 
Off came Joe’s. 

The Ink Works. He loathed 
the smell of ink. Maybe a 
bread factory, instead. He 
loved baking bread. Off came 
the Ink Works. 

Elm Street was too dark 
at night. A couple of times 
he had stumbled. A few more 
streetlights were in order. 

Not enough bars along High 
Street. Too many dress shops 
and expensive hat and fur 
shops and ladies’ apparel. He 
ripped a whole handful loose 
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and carried them to the work- 
bench. 

At the top of the stairs the 
door opened slowly. Madge 
peered down, pale and fright- 
ened. “Verne?” 

He scowled up impatiently. 
“What do you want?” 

Madge came downstairs 
hesitantly. Behind her Doctor 
Tyler followed, suave and 
handsome in his gray suit. 
“Verne — is everything all 
right?” 

“Of course.” 

“Did — did you really quit 
your job?” 

Haskel nodded. He began to 
disassemble the Ink Works, 
ignoring his wife and Doctor 
Tyler. 

“But why?” 

Haskel grunted impatiently. 
“No time.” 

Doctor Tyler had begun to 
look worried. “Do I under- 
stand you’re too busy for your 
job?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Too busy doing what?” 
Tyler’s voice rose ; he was 
trembling nervously. “Work- 
ing down here on this town 
of yours? Changing things?” 

“Go away,” Haskel mutter- 
ed. His deft hands were as- 
sembling a lovely little 
Langendorf Bread Factory. 
He shaped it with loving care, 
sprayed it with white paint, 


brushed a gravel walk and 
shrubs in front of it. He put 
it aside and began on a park. 
A big green park. Woodland 
had always needed a park. 
It would go in place of the 
State Street Hotel. 

Tyler pulled Madge away 
from the table, off in a corner 
of the basement. “Good God.” 
He lit a cigarette shakily. The 
cigarette flipped out of his 
hands and rolled away. He 
ignored it and fumbled for 
another. “You see? You see 
what he’s doing?” 

Madge shook her head 
mutely. “What is it? 1 
don’t — ” 

“How long has he been 
working on this? All his 
life?” 

Madge nodded, white-faced. 
“Yes, all his life.” 

Tyler’s features twisted. 
“My God, Madge. It’s enough 
to drive you out of your mind. 
I can hardly believe it. We’ve 
got to do something.” 

“What’s happening ?” 
Madge moaned. “What — ” 

“He’s losing himself into 
it.” Tyler’s face was a mask 
of incredulous disbelief. “Fas- 
ter and faster.” 

“He’s always come down 
here,” Madge faltered. “It’s 
nothing new. He’s always 
wanted to get away.” 

“Yes. Get away.” Tyler 
shuddered, clenched his fists 
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and pulled himself together. 
He advanced across the base- 
ment and stopped by Verne 
Haskel. 

“What do you want?” 
Haskel muttered, noticing 
him. 

Tyler licked his lips. 
“You’re adding some things, 
aren’t you? New buildings.” 

Haskel nodded. 

Tyler touched the little 
bread factory with shaking 
fingers. “What’s this? Bread? 
Where does it go?” He moved 
around the table. “I don’t re- 
member any bread factory in 
Woodland.” He whirled. “You 
aren’t by any chance improv- 
ing on the town? Fixing it 
up here and there?” 

“Get the hell out of here,” 
Haskel said, with ominous 
calm. “Both of you.” 

“Verne!” Madge squeaked. 

“I’ve got a lot to do. You 
can bring sandwiches down 
about eleven. I hope to finish 
sometime tonight.” 

“Finish?” Tyler asked. 

“Finish,” Haskel answered, 
returning to his work. 

“Come on, Madge.” Tyler 
grabbed her and pulled her 
to the stairs. “Let’s get out 
of here.” He strode ahead of 
her, up to the stairs and into 
the hall. “Come on!” As soon 
as she was up he closed the 
door tightly after them. 
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Madge dabbed at her eyes 
hysterically. “He’s gone crazy, 
Paul! What’ll we do?” 

Tyler was deep in thought. 
“Be quiet. I have to think this 
out.” He paced back and forth, 
a hard scowl on his features. 
“I’ll come soon. It won’t be 
long, not at this rate. Some- 
time tonight.” 

“What? What do you 
mean?” 

“His withdrawal. Into his 
substitute world. The improv- 
ed model he controls. Where 
he can get away.” 

“Isn’t there something we 
can do?” 

“Do?” Tyler smiled faintly. 
“Do we want to do some- 
thing?” 

Madge gasped. “But we 
can’t just — ” 

“Maybe this will solve our 
problem. This may be what 
we’ve been looking for.” Tyler 
eyed Mrs. Haskel thought- 
fully. “This may be just the 
thing.” 

It was after midnight, al- 
most two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when he began to get 
things into final shape. He 
was tired — but alert. Things 
were happening fast. The job 
was almost done. 

Virtually perfect. 

He halted work a moment, 
surveying what he had ac- 
complished. The town had 
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been radically changed. About 
ten o’clock he had begun basic 
structural alterations in the 
lay-out of the streets. He had 
removed most of the public 
buildings, the civic center and 
the sprawling business dis- 
trict around it. 

He had erected a new city 
hall, police station, and an 
immense park with fountains 
and indirect lighting. He had 
cleared the slum area, the old 
run-down stores and houses 
and streets. The streets were 
wider and well-lit. The houses 
were now small and clean. 
The stores modern and attrac- 
tive — without being ostenta- 
tious. 

All advertising signs had 
been removed. Most of the 
filling stations were gone. The 
immense factory area was 
gone, too. Rolling countryside 
took its place. Trees and hills 
and green grass. 

The wealthy district had 
been altered. There were now 
only a few of the mansions 
left — belonging to persons he 
looked favorably on. The rest 
had been cut down, turned 
into uniform twa-bedroom 
dwellings, one story, with a 
single garage each. 

The city hall was no longer 
an elaborate, rococo structure. 
Now it was low and simple, 
modeled after the Parthenon, 
a favorite of his. 


There were ten or twelve 
persons who had done him 
special harm. He had altered 
their houses considerably. 
Given them war-time housing 
unit apartments, six to a 
building, at the far edge of 
town. Where the wind came 
off the bay, carrying the smell 
of decaying mud-flats. 

Jim Larson’s house was 
completely gone. He had 
erased Larson utterly. He no 
longer existed, not in this new 
Woodland — which was now al- 
most complete. 

Almost. Haskel studied his 
work intently. All the changes 
had to be made now. Not 
later. This was the time of 
creation. Later, when it had 
been finished, it could not be 
altered. He had to catch all 
the necessary changes now — 
or forget them. 

The new Woodland looked 
pretty good. Clean and neat 
— and simple. The rich dis- 
trict had been toned down. 
The poor district had been 
improved. Glaring ads, signs, 
displays, had all been changed 
or removed. The business 
community was smaller. 
Parks and countryside took 
the place of factories. The 
civic center was lovely. 

He added a couple of play- 
grounds for smaller kids. A 
small theater instead of the 
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enormous Uptown with its 
flashing neon sign. After some 
consideration he removed 
most of the bars he had pre- 
viously constructed. The new 
Woodland was going to be 
moral. Extremely moral. Few 
bars, no billiards, no red light 
district. And there was an 
especially fine jail for un- 
desirables. 

The most difficult part had 
been the microscopic lettering 
on the main oflSce door of the 
city hall. He had left it until 
last, and then painted the 
words with agonizing care: 

Mayor 

Vernon R. Haskel 

A few last changes. He gave 
the Edwards a ’39 Plymouth 
instead of a new Cadillac. He 
added more trees in the down- 
town district. One more fire 
department. One less dress 
shop. He had never liked 
taxis. On impulse, he removed 
the taxi stand and put in a 
flower shop. 

Haskel rubbed his hands. 
Anything more? Or was it 
complete . . . Perfect ... He 
studied each part intently. 
What had he overlooked? 

The high school. He re- 
moved it and put in two small- 
er high schools, one at each 
end of town. Another hospital. 
That took almost half an hour. 


He was getting tired. His 
hands were less swift. He 
mopped his forehead shakily. 
Anything else? He sat down 
on his stool wearily, to rest 
and think. 

All done. It was complete. 
Joy welled up in him. A burst- 
ing cry of happiness. His 
work was over. 

“Finished!” Verne Haskel 
shouted. 

He got unsteadily to his 
feet. He closed his eyes, held 
his arms out, and advanced 
toward the plywood table. 
Reaching, grasping, fingers 
extended, Haskel headed to- 
ward it, a look of radiant ex- 
altation on his seamed, mid- 
dle-aged face. 

Upstairs, Tyler and Madge 
heard the shout. A distant 
booming that rolled through 
the house in waves. Madge 
winced in terror. “What was 
that?” 

Tyler listened intently. He 
heard Haskel moving below 
them, in the basement. 
Abruptly, he stubbed out his 
cigarette. “I think it’s hap- 
pened. Sooner than I ex- 
pected.” 

“It? You mean he’s — ” 

Tyler got quickly to his 
feet. “He’s gone, Madge. Into 
his other world. We’re finally 
free.” 

Madge caught his arm. 
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“Maybe we’re making a mis- 
take. It’s so terrible. Shouldn’t 
we — try to do something? 
Bring him out of it — try to 
pull him back.” 

“Bring him back?’* Tyler 
laughed nervously. “I don't 
think we could, now. Even if 
we wanted to. It’s too late.” 
He hurried toward the base- 
ment door. “Come on.” 

“It’s horrible.” Madge shud- 
dered and followed reluctant- 
ly. “I wish we had never got 
started.” 

Tyler halted briefly at the 
door. “Horrible? He’s hap- 
pier, where he is, now. And 
you’re happier. 'The way it 
was, nobody was happy. This 
is the best thing.” 

He opened the basement 
door. Madge followed him. 
They moved cautiously down 
the stairs, into the dark, silent 
basement, damp with the faint 
night mists. 

The basement was empty. 

Tyler relaxed. He was over- 
come with dazed relief. “He’s 
gone. Everything’s okay. It 
worked out exactly right.” 

"But I don’t understand,” 
Madge repeated hopelessly, as 
Tyler’s Buick purred along the 
dark, deserted streets. “Where 
did he go?” 

“You know where he went,” 
Tyler answered. “Into his sub- 
stitute world, of course.” He 
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screeched around a corner on 
two wheels. “The rest should 
be fairly simple. A few 
routine forms. There really 
isn’t much left, now.” 

The night was frigid and 
bleak. No lights showed, ex- 
cept an occasional lonely 
streetlamp. Far off, a train 
whistle sounded mouimfully, 
a dismal echo. Rows of silent 
houses flickered by on both 
sides of them. 

“Where are we going?” 
Madge asked. She sat huddled 
against the door, face pale 
with shock and terror, shiver- 
ing under her coat. 

“To the police station.” 

“Why?” 

“To report him, naturally. 
So they’ll know he’s gone. 
We’ll have to wait; it’ll be 
several years before he’ll be 
declared legally dead.” Tyler 
reached over and hugged her 
briefly. “We’ll make out in 
the meantime. I’m sure.” 

“What if — they find him?” 

Tyler shook his head 
angrily. He was still tense, 
on edge. “Don’t you under- 
stand? They’ll never find him 
— he doesn’t exist. At least, 
not in our world. He’s in his 
own world. You saw it. The 
model. The improved sub- 
stitute.” 

“He’s there?*' 

“All his life he’s worked on 
it. Built it up. Made it real. 
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He brought that world into 
being — and now he’s in it. 
That’s what he wanted. That’s 
why he built it. He didn’t 
merely dream about an escape 
world. He actually constructed 
it — every bit and piece. Now 
he’s warped himself right out 
of our world, into it. Out of 
our lives.” 

Madge finally began to un- 
derstand. “Then he really did 
lose himself in his substitute 
world. You meant that, what 
you said about him — getting 
away.” 

“It took me awhile to real- 
ize it. The mind constructs 
reality. Frames it. Creates it. 
We all have a common reality, 
a common dream. But Haskel 
turned his back on our com- 
mon reality and created his 
own. And he had a unique 
capacity — far beyond the or- 
dinary. He devoted his whole 
life, his whole skill to build- 
ing it. He’s there now.” 

Tyler hesitated and frown- 
ed. He gripped the wheel 
tightly and increased speed. 
The Buick hissed along the 
dark street, through the 
silent, unmoving bleakness 
that was the town. 

“There’s only one thing,” 
he continued presently. “One 
thing I don’t understand.” 

“What is it?” 

“The model. It was also 
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gone. I assumed he’d — shrink, 
I suppose. Merge with it. But 
the model’s gone, too." Tyler 
shrugged. “It doesn’t matter.” 
He peered into the darkness. 
“We’re almost there. This is 
Elm.” 

It was then Madge scream- 
ed. “Look!” 

To the right of the car was 
a small, neat building. And a 
sign. The sign was easily 
visible in the darkness. 

WOODLAND MORTUARY 

Madge was sobbing in 
horror. The car roared for- 
ward, automatically guided by 
Tyler’s numb hands. Another 
sign flashed by briefly, as they 
coasted up before the city hall. 

STEUBEN PET SHOP 

The city hall was lit by 
recessed, hidden illumination. 
A low, simple building, a 
square of glowing white. Like 
a marble Greek temple. 

Tyler pulled the car to a 
halt. Then suddenly shrieked 
and started up again. But not 
soon enough. 

The two shiny-black police 
cars came silently up around 
the Buick, one on each side. 
The four stern cops already 
had their hands on the door. 
Stepping out and coming to- 
ward him, grim and efficient. 
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BY JEROME BIXBY 


^ ^ 


Though new Bixby stories are rare these days, 
especially since he made it big as one of the idea 
men behind the movie version of Fantastic Voy- 
age — which showed, in spectacular fashion, that 
the human blood stream can be far more dangerous 
for scuba-diving than the Red Sea — at least we 
can console ourselves with some choice samples 
of his earlier work. The following phantasmagoria, 
for instance, in which an interstellar space captain 
is stranded on a nameless little world in Messier 13 — 
all because his crew keeps putting angels in the 
j ets! 

r WAS chemically very similar to Earth, but 
much smaller. It circled a nameless Class K 
sun in Messier 13, showing its one Y-shaped 
continent to the morning every sixteen-odd 
hours. It had mile-high green flora, hungry 
fauna, a yellowish-red sky that often rained, 
grey rivers that wound smoothly to a tossing 
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grey sea. It had a perfectly breath- 
able atmosphere — except for one 
thing. Because of that one thing, 
Captain Murchison G. Dodge had 
named the planet “Deadly”. 

Interstellar Investigation Team 
411 had been on one of the sea- 
coasts of Deadly for three days 
when Mabel Guernsey tripped 
over a huge, half-buried clam-like 
shell. In falling, she struck her 
head on the point of a huge conch- 
like shell. Her oxy-mask was torn 
off, and Mabel Guernsey got the 
madness. 

They locked her up. They 
walked her over to the Lance that 
stood like a shining three-hun- 
dred-foot trophy on its sloping 
base of brown-black obsidian, cre- 
ated from sand by landing-blasts. 
They took her inside and put her 
in an extra storage compartment, 
and stacked crates in front of the 
door, and put a twenty-four-hour 
guard on duty to see that she 
didn’t get away. For it became 
swiftly apparent that the one 
thing in the world — or, rather, 
on Deadly — that Mabel wanted 
to do, wanted most terribly to do, 
was to take off everybody else’s 
mask so that they would all be 
like her. 

Murchison Dodge, who was the 
Lance's physiologist-biologist as 
well as its captain, went off search- 
ing the surrounding ecology for 
some cure for the malady, which 
was in many ways similar to ergot 
poisoning. Like ergot, the condi- 


tion was caused by the sclerotium 
of a fungus — airborne and in- 
haled, in this case, as a curious 
microscopic unit which Murchison 
Dodge thought of as a sclerotioid 
spore. Like ergot, it brought itch- 
ing and twitching and numbness 
at extremities; but these were 
short-lived symptoms, and there 
was no ergot-like effect upon the 
involuntary muscles, so the vic- 
tims didn’t die. They only went 
mad, and stayed mad. From Mabel 
Guernsey’s behavior, Rupert, the 
psychologist, judged it to be an 
especially manic form of insanity. 
Mabel seemed very happy. She 
wished they could all be as happy 
as she. She was still trying to grab 
off oxy-masks when they closed 
the door on her. 

So Dodge went searching for an 
antidote. He was gone for two 
days. And while he was gone, the 
night guard at Mabel’s storage- 
room prison — a spacehand named 
Kraus, whom nobody liked, and 
who found himself stimulated by 
the proximity of a fairly attractive 
and provocatively irresponsible 
woman — pushed aside the crates, 
opened the door, and went in to 
do some tax-free" tomcatting. 

When Dodge returned, in the 
little one-man crewboat, the Lance 
was gone. 

Far below, a patch of bright 
color — red, blue, yellow, purple, 
with the tiniest glimmer of steel 
to one side — told Dodge that he 
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had at last found his wayward 
spaceship. 

So they hadn’t gone interstellar, 
thank God, or suicidally run the 
Lance into the local sun. That had 
been his first terrified thought 
upon finding the note they’d left 
and realizing what must have 
happened. 

The note had been formed by 
large shells in the sand. It had 
been a hundred feet long. It had 
said: YOU'RE CRAZY. WE'RE 
GOING. YOU'LL NEVER FIND 
US. 

And beneath, in smaller shells 
carefully selected for size and 
color, the names of the sixty-three 
spacehands and Team-members of 
the Lance. 

Dodge sighed and-cut the jets. 
He pulled the crewboat up into a 
stall. Its airfoils whined in at- 
mosphere that was like Earth’s, 
but almost twice as heavy. The 
green horizon of Deadly slid 
smoothly from the round nose- 
port, to be replaced by copper sky 
and yellow clouds and a hazy 
orange glow that was the sun, and 
at the moment of immotion Dodge 
released the chute. It whipped 
out, obscuring sky, clouds, sun. 
It billowed and boomed open. 
Dodge’s couch and its empty com- 
panion pistoned back deeply at 
the jar, slowly rose. Dodge hr'^- 
sat, half-lay, his weight on h» 
shoulders, looking straight up into 
the stiff white underside of the 
chute with eyes that were feath- 
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ered with red and burning under 
dry lids. His hand went out to the 
button that would right the couch, 
but he pulled it back. The lying- 
down position was too comfortable 
after eighty foodless and sleepless 
hours at the controls. 

The little boat drifted down, 
swaying on its lines, the apex of 
each swing allowing him a view 
around the edge of the chute. 
Copper sky. Yellow clouds. Hazy 
sun. 

Back and forth, back and forth; 
and suddenly glimpses of green 
replaced glimpses of copper and 
yellow; the crewboat was among 
the giant trees. Each swing now 
revealed a wall of green and brown 
sliding evenly, silently, up past 
the port. Behind Dodge the cyclo- 
drive hummed mezzo piano, out of 
circuit; Dodge’s hand rested on 
the board, ready to drop the boat 
on its jets should the chute tangle 
or be torn. 

He started the gyro, and the 
swinging stopped. 

He switched on the rear-vision 
screen. He blinked in astonish- 
ment at what he saw, down among 
the giant roots of giant trees, 
though he had been prepared for 
just about anything. He com- 
menced to push buttons that con- 
trolled slip-strings. The boat’s 
downward course altered, drifting 
left toward the clearing in the 
forest. 

A last-moment adjustment 
brought it to rest on its fins in the 
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center of a village square. 

Wearily, he heeled the pedal 
that would draw the chute back 
into its cubby, automatically re- 
packing it as it came. Then he 
turned on the side-view screens, 
one after another, leaving them 
on to get a panorama. 

They were all grouped around 
in a wide circle, looking up at the 
boat. They were smiling. They 
were carrying guns. Even little 
Jansen, the bacteriologist, who 
had often professed a hatred of 
guns, had a brace of handblasts on 
his pudgy hips. There had been 
dangerous animals howling along 
the seacoast; Dodge supposed 
there must be just as many back 
here in Deadly’s vast forests. So 
the guns argued that the madmen 
were at least able to recognize that 
menace, and were ready to fight it 
for their lives. 

The glimmer of steel to one 
side of the colors was no longer 
tiny; it was huge and high — and 
not complete. The proud Lance 
had been partially stripped of her 
skin. There were ragged, gaping 
holes the length of her, with skele- 
tal framework showing through, 
where great curving plates had 
been removed. Most of them cut 
out. Dodge saw dully, with 
torches. The Lance would never 
leave Deadly. 

And the bright colors them- 
selves . . . 

Dodge felt a cold prickling back 
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of his ears. The colors were giant 
fifteen-by-fifteen pine crates from 
the Lance's hold, a dozen or so of 
them, and the tarnished plates 
from the Lance’s hull along with 
some shining new ones from her 
repair stock — all broken-down, 
sa wed-up, bent, buckled, leaned- 
together, bolted, welded, nailed, 
glued, painted and arranged in a 
mad travesty of a village. 

Holes — windows and doors — 
had been sawn or battered in the 
crates; and judging by the array 
of bolts and stays visible on their 
outsides, some had two storeys. 
They sat on the thick green grass 
like giant children’s blocks thrown 
helter-skelter on a lawn. All colors 
and crazy angles; frills and frip- 
pery; scallops and gingerbread, 
ju-jubes and toyland, polka-dots 
and peppermint stripes and bright 
checked patterns like gingham. 
Raggedy curtains in the window©, 
moving with the breeze, and a 
doormat, formerly a seat cushion 
in the Lance’s main lounge, with 
WELCOME in drying orange. 
The walls of one crate-house were 
covered with purple and green and 
yellow murals whose jumbled, 
whirling ugliness could have mean- 
ing only to their mad creator. 

The paint, Dodge thought, must 
be the petrolatum vehicle for the 
Lance’s fuel, pigmented with vivid 
clays which abounded on Deadly. 
It was splotchy, and most of it had 
run badly. 

A little grey stream ran through 
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the clearing — Dodge had found 
the Lance by following waterways 
methodically up and down the 
continent — and several slapdash 
garden plots were already under 
way. Beyond, at the edge of the 
clearing, was the heavy glass and 
metal heap of machinery that 
had been in the crates. 

Dodge turned the gyro off, but 
left the slower-starting cyclodrive 
on as precaution; he might want 
to get away in a hurry. His trem- 
bling, dirty hands found another 
control. The couch turned slowly 
vertical; the straps that had held 
him tight demagnetized, retreated 
into slots. He got up, swaying a 
moment on the spider platform 
beneath the couch, took a deep 
breath that had acrid jet-odor in 
it. Then he stepped over to the 
shaft, found the ladder with his 
feet. He descended to the airlock. 

Through the transparent port 
he could look down fifteen feet to 
the ground and see them staring 
up at him. . . . 

Jansen, Goldberg, Chabot, de 
Silva, Mabel Guernsey, young 
Jones, Marian — his heart ached 
as he saw Marian’s face in the 
crowd, lovely as ever and smiling 
vapidly — Strickland, the four 
wide-eyed children, all the others. 
Standing in a wide circle whose 
center was the boat, and whose 
radius was the sharp-nosed shadow 
of the boat. Some presentably 
clothed, others incongruously 


clothed — like de Silva, who wore 
women’s silk stockings and bath- 
ing trunks beneath the dress coat 
he’d affected for social gatherings 
aboard ship — and many not 
clothed at all. Dodge saw old, dig- 
nified Rupert, who had evidently 
not elected to come watch the 
crewboat; Rupert stood nude 
some distance off in front of a 
crate-house, facing away from 
crowd and crewboat, posing mo- 
tionless with wrists crossed over 
his head and back arched. There 
was a puddle at his feet. Rupert 
was being a fountain. 

Dodge worked the airlock mech- 
anism, let the lock open a few 
inches, stopped it there; he had 
little assurance that they wouldn’t 
blow his head off if they got the 
chance. First, of course, he put on 
his oxy-mask. 

Looking out through the partly- 
open lock, his voice nasal through 
the mask, he said, “You poor, 
poor devils.’’ 

“It’s Dodge, all right,” said 
Chabot, the Lance’s Chief Engi- 
neer. He stood on the grass with 
his head just out of the shadow 
the boat cast, his body in it. 

“It’s God!” cried Mabel Guern- 
sey, and prostrated herself. Sev- 
eral others did likewise. 

“It is not!” said Chabot scorn- 
fully over his shoulder. “It’s only 
the captain !” 

Dodge looked at Marian. She 
had moved to the fore of the 
crowd where he could see her fully. 
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She wore a halter affair, probably 
because her breasts had begun to 
sunburn, and nothing else except 
the Mercury-diamond engage- 
ment ring Dodge had given her. 
It glinted in the saffron sunlight 
as she stirred. She was looking, 
eyes sleepy, at his masked face in 
the airlock. He wondered bleakly 
if she even knew who he was. Her 
hair, unlike the matted dirty mops 
of several of the other women, ap- 
peared well tended ; but her body 
was filthy, streaked with perspira- 
tion. Marian had always taken 
pride in her hair. 

Dodge lowered his gaze to the 
sparkling black eyes of Chabot, 
who had come forward from the 
crowd and stood directly beneath 
the airlock. The man. Dodge re- 
membered, had been a bit of a 
glad-hander aboard ship, always 
organizing and taking command 
of trivial activities; it was likely 
that this bent had led him to a 
kind of pro tern mayoralty here, 
for he seemed to be without dis- 
pute the spokesman. Dodge began 
searching for something useful to 
say. 

Mabel Guernsey lifted her face 
from the grass and peeped up at 
Dodge. Then she got to her feet, 
apparently having lost her awe of 
God. She began to walk around 
the boat, within the circle of the 
crowd, staring up at the sleek 
metal sides. Several of the chil- 
dren followed her, singing non- 
sense in small piping voices. 


Dodge decided that formality 
might be best. He put his captain’s 
crispness into his voice. “You re- 
member me, then, Chabot?” 

“Sure, I remember you,” said 
Chabot, smiling up. His hair was 
curly and as black as his eyes, with 
large flakes of dandruff in it. 
“You’re crazy. You’re crazy as a 
coot! You were going to try to 
make us crazy too!” 

Dodge made his eyes icy, trying 
to frown Chabot down; then he 
remembered he was wearing a 
mask, and it didn’t show. The 
frown remained, as he again tried 
to think of something to say. 

“I got loose,” Mabel Guernsey 
said, moving in her inspection of 
the boat. “Kraus came in, and 
I ran out, and he chased me. I 
opened the main airlock and ran 
outside. Kraus didn’t try to close 
the airlock, he just stood there. 
Everybody else was asleep with 
their masks off. They all woke up 
happy, like Kraus and me.” 

“And then we went away,” 
Chabot said, “before you came 
back. We hoped you wouldn’t find 
us. We were sorry, but after all 
you’re crazy, you know. 

“Now you can’t come out,” he 
added, still smiling, “unless you 
take off your mask too. We’ll kill 
you if you do!” 

Every gun in the crowd came to 
bear on the airlock. 

Dodge moved back behind the 
airlock door where he could watch 
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them through the metaglass port. 
The port would stop a blaster bolt 
long enough to permit him to 
throw himself back out of sight 
if any shooting actually started. 

So they’d made plans to deal 
with the event of his arrival. They 
were on the defensive. This would 
have been the most frustrating 
moment of all, had Dodge actu- 
ally been able to find the madness- 
remedy he had searched for. But 
he hadn’t, of course. It might take 
months of research and experi- 
mentation to produce one. 

He couldn’t help them. He 
couldn’t help himself. 

So here he was. 

And there they were. 

He was hungry. He hadn’t eaten 
since starting back for the Lance 
after hopelessly concluding his 
search — almost four days ago. 
When he’d left the Lance the crew- 
boat had had its regular stock of 
food for two days, no more. Now 
his stomach was twisting into 
itself with hunger. And he was 
tired. God, so tired. 

He looked out at the upturned 
faces, at the tall ruined Lance 
that would never leave this world, 
and thought that he must be one 
of the loneliest men in the Uni- 
verse. 

“In fact,’’ said Chabot loudly, 
“you’d better take off your mask 
and come out right away. Take 
off your mask and come out, or 
we’ll push over the boat and come 
in and get you!” 


He stood, smiling and waiting. 
Looking at him. Dodge thought 
that the madmen must be eating, 
at any rate; Chabot still had his 
waistline. He hoped, with a sud- 
den chill, that they weren’t eating 
each other. 

Behind Chabot, Marian turned 
away, moving with the grace that 
had always stirred Dodge so. She 
walked over and stared at Rupert, 
who was still being a fountain. He 
stared back, his iron brows crawl- 
ing up. She pushed him over. She 
lay down beside him. . . . 

Dodge closed his eyes. Marian, 
and old Rupert. ... So the wom- 
an’s passion he had so often sensed 
in her had at last, but too soon, 
found its release. Slow, black mo- 
ments passed. At last he forced 
himself to open his eyes and felt a 
dull, sour relief. Rupert, it ap- 
peared, was a little overage. He 
was back being a fountain, and 
Marian was sitting up, staring at 
the boat again. 

The feeling of relief went away, 
as if it knew it was ridiculous, 
leaving only a black hole in his 
mind, and sick futility, and a 
small, feverish voice chattering 
that this was good tragicomedy. 
He leaned tiredly against the air- 
lock door. Behind the mask his 
face felt hot, was suddenly run- 
ning perspiration. He found him- 
self trembling violently, tight and 
clotted inside, his clenched fist 
pressed hard against the mask. 
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cutting its bit into his lips, and 
his face was running tears too. 

“We’ll give you three,” said 
Chabot. “On-n-n-ne . . 

Dodge could taste blood in his 
mouth. 

The others took it up like a 
chant, all smiling, surging for- 
ward : “Two-o-o-o . . .” 

Dodge sagged against the air- 
lock and cried like a baby. 

"Three!" Explosive, like "Three!" 
always is. 

They milled around the boat 
with Chabot, by furious shouting 
finally succeeding in getting the 
effort organized. They shoved and 
the boat rocked on its fins. 

Wildly Dodge went up the lad- 
der. He sprawled across the twin 
couches to slap the gyro control. 
The gyro whined into action and 
the rocking stopped abruptly. He 
heard laughter from outside. He 
went back down the ladder to the 
airlock, in time to stamp on dirty 
fingers that clutched the very rim 
of the lock trying for a solid grasp. 
The man fell back, hooting. Look- 
ing down through the transparent 
port. Dodge saw that it had been 
de Silva, boosted on the shoulders 
of several others. 

De Silva lay on the grass and 
grinned up at him. “Damn you. 
Cap, I think you broke my hand.” 

A woman — Susan May Larkin, 
Nobel physicist — came around 
the comer of one of the houses. 
She didn’t walk; she hopped. She 
had a bouquet of alien flowers in 


one hand and her face was buried 
in them, and she hopped. Both 
feet together — crouch — hop! 
Both feet together — crouch — 
hop! A big bearlike man, one of 
the jetmen, came around the cor- 
ner after her, grinning. He took 
her roughly by the arm and led 
her back out of sight. Still she 
hopped. 

Sounds — a soft tinny clatter 
that could only be pots and pans 
and other kitchenware from the 
Lance’s galley, beaten upon and 
together — came from the dark- 
ness beyond a rough-hewn, cur- 
tained window nearby. A certain 
periodicity of pitch-change sug- 
gested that it was music. Across 
the village, out of sight behind the 
crewboat, a female voice began to 
la-la-la tunelessly, loudly, in the 
very uppermost register. The sing- 
ing children stopped singing to 
listen. 

Dodge said sharply, “Chabot, 
come up here.” 

Chabot shook his head. “And 
have you make me crazy? Uh-uh !” 

“I don’t want to make you 
crazy,” Dodge said patiently. 
“Remember, Chabot, I’m still 
captain of the Lance. Come on up. 
I just want to . . .” 

And his voice trailed off, with 
no place to go. Just wanted to 
what? He had no cure for the 
madness. Chabot down there 
thought he had and was afraid — 
but he had none. Use Chabot as 
hostage, then? Why? On threat of 
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Cartoon: Mendoza 



"But mommy, there is something under the bed.” 
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the man’s death, he might force 
them to bring food to him. But 
even then the oxygen supply in 
the tank at his belt and in the 
boat’s tank wouldn’t last forever. 
Or even for another week. And 
they quite possibly might aban- 
don Chabot or simply forget him, 
and Dodge’s threats would not 
avail. And Chabot wasn’t going 
to come up in the first place. 

What could he do? 

“All right,’’ he said. “Stay 
there.’’ 

“I intend to,’’ Chabot smiled. 

So seemingly rational, thought 
Dodge. So well-spoken and logical 
within their framework of lunatic 
action. 

Deadly’s swift rotation had 
moved the point of the crewboat’s 
shadow along the perimeter of the 
circle-standing crowd, like a giant 
hand on a giant clock, marking off 
alien minutes on smiling, mad- 
eyed numerals. 

His mind rebelled with sudden, 
almost physical impact. He must 
do something. Not anything con- 
structive, anything aimed at 
brightening his incredible posi- 
tion, for there was absolutely 
nothing of that sort to be done. 
Just something, something. His 
mind screamed for action. 

“I’m going to shoot,’’ he said 
in a dead voice, "your damned 
silly village to pieces. With this 
boat’s proton-buster.’’ 

“Oh, no, you’re not,’’ said 


Chabot. “We were talking about 
that.” Without turning, he said 
curtly, “Jones — ” 

Ned Jones, steward and cook’s 
apprentice, ran forward from the 
crowd. Lithe, slim, young, he 
sprang to the broad leading edge 
of the crewboat’s right stabilizer. 
Poised there, he got a foothold 
on the radar blister a little higher 
up. Then, one foot braced on the 
blister, leaning forward a little 
against the sleek side of the boat, 
he leaped a short two feet upward, 
bringing his head about level with 
the large oval barrel of the proton- 
cannon. He would have fallen 
back, then — but he speared one 
arm into the cannon’s muzzle. His 
body sagged. The muzzle moved 
an inch downward on its bearings, 
stopped. The arm broke audibly. 
Jones dangled, laughing with pain. 

“You see,” said Chabot. “You’re 
not going to do any blasting. 
Dodge.” 

Not so rational after all, thought 
Dodge. No, I’m not going to do 
any blasting. But not because 
that boy’s being where he is would 
stop the charge. He’d just vanish 
— or at least his arm would — if 
I triggered. But I’m not going to 
shoot, because I couldn’t do that 
to him. And because there just 
isn’t any reason to shoot and 
destroy. Nothing but a crying, 
tearing, clawing need to do some- 
thing. 

But what could he do? 

So here he was. 
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And there they were. 

Big lonely world, thought 
Dodge, and my oxygen won’t last 
forever. 

Marian was at the edge of the 
crowd again, staring up at the 
boat and at Dodge. Her halter had 
come off — he saw it back on the 
grass — and she was standing 
straight and tall and sunburned. 
She’d always been proud of her 
carriage, too. 

The madness. Dodge thought, 
was like most others; it impaired 
value judgements, but not so 
much any logic built on the shaky 
basis resulting. Each person af- 
flicted — Chabot, Marian, Ru- 
pert whose evident desire to be a 
fountain might signify a great 
deal, gun-shy Jansen whose wear- 
ing two handblasts might mean 
as much, de Silva, with his silk 
stockings — each had become a 
caricature of himself. The flood- 
gates were down. Dodge thought, 
and they were living out their un- 
consciouses, and so they were 
happy. 

He still felt that he had to do 
something. A man should be able 
to act. 

“I’m taking off,’’ he said loudly 
to the upturned faces. “Stand 
back. The jets will burn you if you 
don’t.’’ 

Chabot didn’t move. He laughed. 
“You’re not going anywhere either. 
If you try to take off the boat will 
explode and you’ll die.” He stood 
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there, hands on his hips. “Because 
we put angels in the jets.” 

He laughed again, at the look he 
thought he saw on Dodge’s oxy- 
mask. The laughter caught and 
ran through the crowd. 

Marian spoke for the first time. 

“Angels in the jets,” she echoed 
queerly. 

And Dodge remembered Mari- 
an’s knack with a pencil, her cer- 
tain skill in doodling. 

Angels. Always . angels. Little 
chubby, winged angels — almost 
cherubs. 

He watched her as, with that 
lithe walk and an expression of in- 
tense interest, she came forward 
to pass Chabot and vanish under 
the stern of the boat. Then he 
heard her crooning. She sees the 
angels, he thought. So the mad- 
ness included a powerful suscepti- 
bility to suggestion. 

He looked up. Copper sky, yel- 
low clouds. Giant trees, and a vil- 
lage. And he, almost cowering 
here in the crewboat — to the 
villagers, possibly, a kind of vil- 
lage idiot. Big lonely world. 

Take off? To go where on this 
big lonely world? And why? 

He couched by the partly-open 
airlock, knees bent, fingertips 
touching the cold steel. There was 
a wariness in him, like a beast’s. 
Behind him the gyro’s whine, the 
cyclodrive’s hum, were suddenly 
the song of death. 

What did a man live for? All 
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Dodge’s instincts jostled and 
shoved forward to point to one 
answer: that in the last analysis a 
man lived to live. 

Maybe in ten years or so a res- 
cue ship would come searching 
Messier 13 for them. But it would 
be an almost hopeless search. And 
it probably wouldn’t even happen, 
for Investigation Teams were pre- 
sumably self-sufficient, and when 
not heard from, presumably lost. 

“Yes,” he said. “I guess you’re 
right, Chabot. If I take off, I die.” 

He pressed the airlock mechan- 
ism. The sliding-door whispered 
the rest of the way open. Dodge 
reached up and stripped off his 
oxy-mask — quickly, without giv- 
ing himself time to think — and 
breathed deeply, once, twice, 
three-e-e-ee. . . . 

He moved numbly to the rim 
of the lock, teetered there a mo- 
ment on the edge of the world. His 
burning eyes caught the small 
mirror set into the wall over the 
first-aid cabinet; he saw his own 
face, looked through its eyes into 
the eyes of the mind he knew, and 
said, “Good-bye. . . .” 

And even as he watched, they 
changed. 

Soft tinkling melody from one 
of the houses touched his ears 
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pleasantly. He turned, started 
down the metal rungs set into the 
side of the boat, thinking. But 
I don't feel much different! He 
stopped on the way to reach over 
and help Jones out of the proton- 
cannon. Together, they jumped 
the short distance to the ground. 

The crowd, now that the prob- 
lem of the lunatic in its midst had 
been solved, had lost interest. 
They walked away, singly and in 
groups, chattering and smiling. 
Jones smiled and walked away 
too, clutching his broken arm. 
Dodge noticed with a start that 
Jones had two other arms — the 
broken arm and two others with 
which he clutched it. It was Jones, 
without doubt. But it was very 
strange that Dodge had never 
noticed those three arms before. 
Well, no matter . . . 

Marian came out from under 
the stern of the crewboat, her eyes 
shining. Dodge wondered again if 
she knew him. She started to walk 
past him, hips swaying provoca- 
tively. He reached out and took 
her shoulder, bruising the flesh 
hard. Suddenly she was in his 
arms, flowing up against him. 

“I like you too,” she was saying 
hoarsely, raggedly. “I like you 
too.” 
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They joined hands and began 
to walk. Marian, probably remem- 
bering the hopping woman, began 
to hop too, and soon it turned into 
a dance. Dodge joined in, laughing 
happily. 


He bent over once, walking on 
all fours, just as they were enter- 
ing the forest, so he could look 
back under the crewboat and see 
the dancing, darting figures of the 
angels in the jets. 
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P owers to overcome sickness! Means 
to escape poverty! Knowledge to 
bring happiness and peace of mind! 
Skill and genius to create a civiliza- 
tion which we still copy today! These 
are only some of the accomplishments 
of the ancient Egyptians. 

Above and beyond these physical 
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of life and how to master them. With 
this mastery they were able to shape 
their destinies as they wished them to 
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Successful living is the oldest art in 
the world. It consists of developing 
initiative, foresight and the ability to 
combine experiences into new and 
workable ideas. 

These laws operate as unfailingly 
as the laws which govern the sun, 
moon and planets. They were dis- 
covered centuries ago by certain wise 
men of Egypt, and preserved down 
through the ages by the Rosicrucians. 

The ROSICRUCIANS 

( A M O R C ) 

SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 95114, U.S.A. 


Time has since crumbled Egypt’s 
walls, but it couldn’t destroy this for- 
mula for the control of life. In your 
hands, this knowledge could alter the 
entire course of your affairs. 

The Rosicrucians offer to you— if 
you have the courage to break away 
from limited forms of thinking— these 
same simply expressed truths of life 
which have led thousands to a joyous 
method of better living. 

Let This FREE Book Help You 

Learn how you may share the pri- 
vate instructions of The Rosicrucians, 
a non-profit fraternity of men and 
women whose influence extends into 
every land. Let this be the turning 
point in your life! For your copy of 
"The Mastery of Life” use the coupon 
below or write to Scribe L.P.M. 


Scribe L.P.M. 

The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 

San Jose. California 95114, U.S.A. 

Please send me. without obligation, my 
copy of "The Mastery of Life,’’ which 
explains how I may receive and use your 
intelligent and age-old method for attain- 
ing mastership of life. 

Name 

Address 

Please Include Your Zip Code 


